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The FINE CAR and its Future 


The future of the fine motor car is the same as the future of any other 
fine thing. Persons of taste, able to afford the best, will never be satis- 
hed with anything less than the best. Such families, who can afford 
the fine things of life, are never satisfied with any compromise. There 
is a satisfaction in owning an exclusive, aristocratic vehicle of the 
finest quality and in the best taste. 


Though it be expensive, the Locomobile is a great satisfaction. Because 
of this satisfaction, and because the Locomobile policy y of limited pro- 
duction is and always will be strictly adhered to, its future is perfectly 
assured, like that of the fine home, the fine yacht, and other fine 
things of life. 


The increase in the demand for the Locomobile can mean but one 
thing—a finer appreciation of the merits of the Car. The Locomobile 
is built with extreme conscientiousness. The production is limited to 
Four Cars a Day, and much individual time and attention is given 
to each Locomobile. There will always be a demand for a car con- 
ceived and executed in this spirit. 
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P eve that dim_ nineteenth 

a) iT fi) century, wrote also the 
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ik ; ‘Jonas Books,’ ‘ and 
SS ACBESRD. pats another series less well 
known but invaluable to the American 
who is curious-minded as to the social 
history of his country. Marco Paul’s 
{dventures in Pursuit of Knowledge 
is the title not indicative of the pretty, 
harmless wit of those innocent days?) 
is the record of an early attempt to 

ee America first.””, Marco Paul, after 
showing his native city of New York to 
the excellent Forrester, at once his cou- 
sin and his tutor, visited in that rela- 
tive’s company, and in a hot and praise- 
worthy pursuit of knowledge, Vermont, 
the Springheld Armory, the forests of 
Maine, Boston, and the Erie Canal! 
\greeable though all the volumes are, it 
is with the one upon the capital of 
Massachusetts that we .are here con- 
cerned, and in especial with the chapter 
describing the visit of our travelers to 
the Bunker Hill Monument. 

“Who fought the battle on Bunker 
Hill?’ Marco Paul asked his cousin 
Forrester. And the author of the 4d- 
ventures, who was, it is to be noted, a 
Bostonian, comments in this astonishing 
way upon the young hero’s ignorance. 

“Marco Paul,” he says, “was a New 
York boy and did not know much about 


the battle of Bunker Hill.” 


In 1843 the Revolution was not—one 
would now say so very remote. The 
discovery is therefore the more signifi- 
cant that so long ago Boston was casting 
at New York the same reproach of be- 
ing “un-s American” over which recent 
writers upon our civilization have so 
often become philosophical. Even after 
more than three-quarters of a century 
this acidity of tone about poor Marco 
Paul seems, at the very outset, to warn 
off any New-Yorker preparing to com- 
ment upon Boston. Perhaps the only 
apology for recklessness is recklessness 
itself. But it can at least be hinte 
nowadays few New-Yorkers are Nev 
Yorkers; they are more commonly 
Ohioans. 

Since the Bostonian attitude toward 
New York has, by the accident of Marco 
Paul’s faux pas upon Bunker Hill, al- 
ready been introduced, it may be as well 
to go on, and to say that their feeling 
concerning the metropolis, varying in 
quality and in emotional force, is one of 
the most curious and distinguishing 
marks of our other cities. Philadelphia, 
for example, ignores New York. Bos- 
ton, on the other hand, is over-acutely 
conscious of it, hates it, despises it, 
loves its fleshpots and its Great 


White Way, and is ashamed of itself 


for doing so. All this, be it clearly un- 
derstood, is said in praise rather than 
dispraise of Boston. But the facts are 
as they are. New York is perpetually 
upon Boston’s nerves. To a foreign 
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studying his atlas, Phila- 
delphia would seem to be considerably 
nearer the mouth of the Hudson than 
Boston; spiritually, if one may put it 
that way, the New England capital is 
at hand. 

[ ntil very recently it was possible to 
take a train from Boston to New York 
at a later hour than you could enter the 
subway and take a street-car for Cam- 
bridge—a fact which in the days before 
Harvard became a serious scholarly ath- 
letic often taken by be- 
lated and cheerful students of that insti- 
tution as a sign direct from God. The 
development of what is known as the 
“*brass-bed train’ between the 


S¢ hool - boy 


fat ¢ lose I 


ce lege was 


two 


cities is evidence ef an almost (xacer- 
bated anxiety to make the night transit 


THE STATE 


HOUSE 1S TYPICAL OF THE DISTINGUISHED BEAUTY OF 


endurable to overwrought, 
creatures returning to the shores 
Massachusetts Bay. New York’s tangs 
roofs and pleasure palaces are the co 
stant familiar haunt of Bostonians, 

it is never certain that the visitors 
quite at their ease there. Even for t! 
larkish trip to New York they bri 
certain grave prejudices and scientit 
ideas as to hy giene, which look very od 
when unpacked in Manhattan. A Be 
tonian lady who was enthusiastic ov 
New York’s dancing-in-public resta 
rants, asserting that at home it wa 
difficult regularly to secure this excellent 
health-exercise, caused considerable col 
fusion one New-Year’s Eve in a place of 
entertainment where, for that evening 
only champagne was being 
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IN SCOLLAY SQUARE THE OLD 


patrons, by insisting upon having “cer- 
tihed milk,” which was, she stoutly 
maintained, the exact thing which could, 
without harming her, keep her going at 
three in the morning! 


It is no bad thing to pass from the 
image of the blousy beauty of Manhat- 
tan to one of the more frugal, nipped 


loveliness of Boston. Of course, the 
New-Yorker might well feel terror on 
his arrival in Boston, especially if it is 
after nightfall, in that strange Back 
Bay station where the electric lamps 
seem to produce light without shedding 
it. He might reasonably fear that 
now justice is at last to be meted out 
to him. But when the first moment’s 
panic is over he cannot but feel, as 
does doubtless the repatriate Bostonian, 
that the contrast is, for the time be- 


TRADITION IS LESS IN EVIDENCI 


ing at least, agreeable between what 
he has left and the cooler, grayer, more 
distinguished civilization to which he 
has come. More distinguished, in the 
accurate sense of that word, Boston is. 
While the national metropolis is at once 
vehement and vague, the New England 
capital is more measured, more clean- 
cut, more distinguished in the sense ot 
having somehow so concentrated and 
clarified its special flavor that no one 
can for a moment doubt that—for better 
or worse—Boston is Boston. When the 
sharp east wind has cleared. away the 
vapors of Broadway, New York becomes 
less an actuality than a nightmare, and 
the northern town and its inhabitants 
are perceived to be standing very firmly 
on their own feet. 

These northern folk are passionately 
Bostonian—if they are passionately any- 
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thing. It is pleasant for a moment to 
think of the lady living in Milton (a 
town of concentrated Bostonianism) 
who said of her son, whose career in the 
diplomatic service of his country had 
kept him in Paris for several years, that 
her only fear was that he should “‘get 





ALL TYPES MEET IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


out of touch with Milton’! There was 
no confusion in her mind as to what is 
valuable in life. In this matter of values 
and belief in Boston the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties presented itself lately to great ad- 
vantage, gallantly going to the courts to 
prevent the alien— generally French- 
Canadian—from changing his name by 


the ordinary legal processes to that of 


any of Boston’s old, historic families. 
There is a something here that insists 
on being like the Gilbert and Sullivan 
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operetta. And yet there is also some 
thing magnificent—in a democracy—; 
the fact that you can become Smith, bi 
never—shall we say Homans? 

[he intentions of this article—thoug 
honorable—are not topographical, y: 
something must be said of the look 
Boston, for it is indi 
tive of the town’s inne 
quality as indeed ¢ 
any one who has a feel 
ing for the personalit 
of places iS alwavs the 
look of sereet and 
squares and parks Ni A 
York sprawls; Bosto 
really composes itself 
around Beacon Hill, and 
falls away from the 
lovely, peaceful, red 
brick quarter whicl 
surrounds the State 
House to the busine 
district and the foreign 
North End on one side, 
and on the other to the 
Back Bay, the great 
South End, the huge, 
trailing suburbs that lie 
farther out, and finall 
the Ne Ww England coun 
try of which it is the 
metropolis and the com 
mercial and _ spiritual 
head. Somehow all 
through the town one 
gets hints of the great 
tributary province 
Chere is a little old shop 
near the busy center 
where are displayed in 
the window slippery 
elm and licorice sticks 

does the s i g ht not 
bring all New England’s rocky fields 
and white villages immediately befor 
your eyes? 

The State House is to the eye as to the 
imagination the center of New England, 
and its gilded dome rising over the dark- 
green of the elms on the Common is 
typical of the unexuberant, distinguished 
beauty of this Northern Athens. Ther: 
is probably quite as much gold upon the 
dome as would be necessary to decorate 
a New York bar-room. But in the for- 
mer case there is no vulgar ostentation 
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its use. [There is not even the kind 


warm, barbaric lavishness which in 


crusts the Venetian St. Mark’s with the 


precious metal. The Bostonian Stat 
House seems instead to proclaim that 
here in a shrewd, inclement climate and 
ipon an arid, stony soil New England 
industry and thnft have won a living 
ind even. wealth, and that when the 
ecasion reasonably and sanely demands 
New England can be lavish, almost 
spendthrift. You get a sense every 
where in Boston that they spend money 
upon public ente rprises like state houses, 
opera-houses, art museums, and so forth 
because there is a need to have such 
things and the money can be found, not 
because the money is there and there is 
a need to find some way to spend it the 
latter being a much more characteristic 
\merican frame of mind. 
Reason rather than emo 
tion guides New England 
expenditure, and the result 
is a cool and restrained 
distinction which the wan- 
ton cities of the South and 
West never quite attain. 
lhe old Boston dwell- 
Ings upon B eacon Hill 
have this look of tem- 
pered luxury to perfection. 
But what 1s more remark- 
able is the sobriet V of 
domestic architecture in 
the newer districts, even 
in that decorous Common- 
wealth Avenue, in which 
the true Bostonian so fan- 
tastically asks the stranger 
to detect a note of the 
vulgarity of the nouveau 
riche. he Loutses have 
never wrought much of 
their French mischief in 
the Back Bay. A certain 
indigenous ugliness of 
architecture is preferred, 
solid and roomy, suggest- 
ing comfort rather than 
slender, gilded elegance. 
Chere is not much foreign- 
lace nonsense at the win- 
dows; instead sometimes 
only simple, colored silk 


curtains drawn back to warteas 








OF 
admit the sun and allow HAS ELSEWHERI 
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its due hygienic effect. Where the out 
look is toward the south, plants flourish 
in the Bostonian windows, and_ the 
passer-by instinctively feels that they 
actually grow there, and may even be 
watered by the ladies of the house in 
stead of being merely a temporary in 
stallation by some expensive florist, to 
be lavishly and immediately replaced 
when neglect has withered them. 

Che Bostonian interior, too, has some 
thing of this frugal quality, and may 
be recognized even in houses in the Mid 
dle West where the influence of the 
summer upon the North Shore has 
chastened the exuberance of taste natu 
ral in those remoter regions. ‘There is 
something extremely pleasant in these 
sunny, cleanly scoured, airy, rather 
scantily furnished rooms, with big ex 





A DIGNIFIED AND ANCIENT KINDLINESS WHICH 


DISAPPEARED FROM AMERICAN LIFE 















170 HARPER 
panses of polished floor and well-worn 
furniture. They seem a little old-fash- 
ioned now, but this is victor a proof 
that taste struck Boston in something 
like the "70's of the last century, a 
little before it hit our other towns. 
lhere is, of course, a comic side to this 
frugality. One can im: igine that in the 
early esthetic days the inexpensiveness 
of the jar of dried cattails was not with- 
out its appeal to the Bostonian deco- 
rator. No Bostonian thinks of spending 
his income; no New-Yorker thinks of 
spending merely his income: this is an 
exaggeration of something fundamen- 
tally true. The solid, piled-up, quiet 
wealth of Massachusetts is enormous 
what the department-store experts call 
the “‘shopping power” of the regions 
within a forty-mile circle around the 
State House dome is some amazing pro- 
portion of the purchasing ability of the 
whole country. Yet Boston shops have 
never the air of inviting gay, wayward 
extravagance, the highest-priced ones 
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are the least obtrusive, and the best 
always seem as if they could be instantly 
adapted to the sale of that traditional! 
black silk of our grandmothers whic] 
could “‘stand alone.” 

Bostonian spending is the result of 
mature and deliberate thought. It is 
rarely vulgar, but it knows nothing of 
the spendthrift’s jote de vivre. People i: 
New York may dine at the Ritz from 
obscure motives of economy, a vague 
feeling that holiday for the servants 
at home may make them more efhcient 
at other times. In Boston they eat in 
restaurants, one somehow feels, only 
after fasting and prayer. The nam 
given at once to the latest smart hotel, 

‘The Costly-Pleasure,” is significant 


There is even something a little grim 


about the phrase; it is almost as if the 
costliness of pleasure repelled instead of 
allured, as it does in less serious towns 
Young men in evening dress do not idly 


stroll forth into the Bostonian streets 


with their overcoats carelessly unbut 
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A STREET-CORNER SEEKER AFTER TRUTH 


toned; it would give a false idea that 
a white - waistcoated Costly - Pleasure 
night-life is real Bostonianism. They 
hurry into motors and taxis and are 
about their business of dining and danc- 
ing seriously, almost half apologetically. 
There is, in short, very little bead on 
native Boston pleasure; it does not run 
to froth. 

Che job of being very young and very 
gay and very foolish is left to Harvard 
undergraduates. The proximity of a 
great supply of young men with hearty 
appetites and strong dancing legs has 
made Boston fashion dependent and 
complaisant. The boys, in consequence, 
do all the things which gay young men 
do in light magazine fiction. They go to 
parties with a self-confident indifference 
as to whether they have been invited or 
not. And there is a pretty story of 
some lads bringing suit-cases from Cam- 


bridge, in which they packed bottles of 


champagne, thus transferring supplies 
to the groves of Academe after the ball. 
It is no idle boast of the enthusiastic ad- 


vocates of Harvard education that youth 
there is more prepared to deal with the 
great world than are the students of a 
country college. The crimson thread of 
Harvard is woven into the very fabric 
of Bostonian existence; yet though it 
is perpetually there, it always seems 
exotic. 

The Bostonian opera—now tempo- 
rarily suspended—was beautifully Bos- 
tonian; it presented in agreeable clear- 
ness the indigenous social quality. The 
decoration of the house was quiet gray 
and gold, and the garb of the audience 
had on the whole something of the same 
sc’ riety. To this effect the native fru- 
gality doubtless contributed; on opera 
nights the streets leading to the edifice 
were thronged with intrepid women 
equipped to give battle to extravagance 
for music’s sake, with galoshes and wool- 
en scarfs—in this rude Northern climate 
even “fascinators”’ must be woolen. If 
an Italian lady in evening dress could 
not afford a cab to the opera, she would 
quite simply stay at home—and yet we 


IN THE CLUBS THE 


prate of the love of music nourished in 
those sunny climes! This tribute to 
ladies in fascinators is not to be taken 
as meaning that there were not more 
luxurious women—and plenty—in the 
stalls and boxes—lovely, carriage-borne 
creatures, expensively dressed and well 
jeweled, probably with the best old 


Brazilian stones; the point is that the, 


total effect of the Bostonian audience 
was what it rarely is in opera-houses 
subordinate to the stage. 


READING-ROOM IS WHAT ITS NAME 


IMPLIES 


The opening night was an incredible 


event. Banquet parties of the gayest 
Bostonians had gathered to dine at an 
hour when food would poison the fash- 
ionable people of other cities, and the 
crush of carriages was beyond every- 
thing ever known, not because more peo- 
ple were going to the opera than go in 
other cities, but because, for the first 
time in the history of opera, every one 
wanted to arrive on time. The intervals 
of the performance were devoted to a 
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eeneral promenade, in which many box- 
holders joined. Indeed, the attention 
paid to the occupants of boxes by the 
veneral audience was barely sufficient to 
induce female loveliness to display its 
charms in the traditional entr’acte man- 
ner—the ladies, if the truth be told, 
excited about the same amount of admi- 
ration as did the silver-gilt soda-water 
fountain which had been installed in the 
Here, it seemed to the irreverent 
outsider, the last word had been said. 
To have linked opera with the nut- 
sundae is to have, once for all, domesti- 
cated the gay, wayward institution and 
made it Boston’s harmless, admirable 
own. 

Light - minded comment, however, 
never discloses more than one side of a 
medal. The Bostonian opera showed, as 
a matter of fact, an admirable and sane 
sense of proportion. It was not the 
London, the Paris, or the New York 
opera. Why, pray, should it have been? 
It was opera of exactly the size and 
sumptuousness which it was likely that 
a town of Boston’s extent and wealth 
could afford. It seemed something 
which could reasonably hope to exist, 
not the product of a spasmodic, hyster- 
ical effort such as occasionally brings 
fabulously paid singers to some of our 
smaller cities for a feverish May Festival 
or special operatic week. It was not a 
provincial enterprise, because it was not 
aping any metropolis. It was the opera 
of the capital of New England, and it 
stood firmly, like many other neighbor- 
ing institutions, upon its own sturdy, 
galoshed, Bostonian feet. 
course, always be open to question 
whether operatic art is not a too essen- 
tially artificial and emotional blend ever 
to please the Bostonian public as does 
the classically severe fare offered in 
Symphony Hall. But the Huntington 
Avenue opera was meant to stand or fall 
by the genuine music-loving support of 
its public. Even if the operatic dose 
was bitter, it was to be disguised by no 
“diamond horseshoe,” by no soft Ionian 
ways. And who shali say that, though 
now suspended, the Boston opera has 
not had its nation-wide effect? Has not 
its gifted scene-painter already been cho- 
sen by New York to do the decorations 
for its leading summer “girl-show,” and 
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fover. 
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It may, of 


173 
does he not thus continue to enliven 
Boston? 

Culture has always seemed to the out- 
sider a little rigorous in Boston. But 
as one looks over the whole field of 
American life one is inclined to say that 
desperate situations demand desperate 
remedies, and that to have caught cul- 
ture in any trap, even just to have got 
it fighting in a corner, is an achievement. 

This is not altogether a question of 
art, though art is no doubt one of the 
town’s chief preoccupations. Still less 
is it a question of producing art. It is 
no great reproach to Boston that it is 
now adays more a center of appreci: ation 
than creation. There is here no question 
of where the divine afflatus blows most 
fiercely. New York is the mart, and 
that is about all there is to be said upon 
an already threadbare subject. 

Culture has, perhaps, more to do with 
education than with art. We study 
enough in America—that is, we go to 
schools and colleges—but somehow, it 


may as well be admitted frankly, we do 
not succeed in weaving our education 
into the very fabric of our daily social 


intercourse; we are not cultivated in the 
unobtrusive, easy way of the best Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen. Now the news- 
paper humorists’ best jokes hinge upon 
the alleged universality of Boston cul- 
ture. And though the alien nen may 
never find the infant who spouts Greek 
while brandishing his rattle, he will in 
simple justice admit that education has 
gone both far and deep in Boston, that 
slang is not the only dialect spoken, and 
that even among shop-girls and elevator- 
boys some traces of our original national 
speech are still to be detected. 

Here, parenthetically, it may be said 
that what is meant by Bostonians speak- 
ing English is the words themselves 
rather than the intonation and pronun- 
ciation with which they are uttered. 
The “Boston accent” is of course fa- 
mous and cannot but fail to give the 
keenest pleasure to even a ‘child travel- 
ing thither. The point to be made here 
is that it does not, as the Bostonians 
appear to think, approximate to the 
English accent of England any more 
than any other of our national accents. 
The total elision of the R and the amaz- 
ing broad, flat A—as in “Park Street 
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and “Harvard College”—give to Bos- 
tonian speech a magnificently indigenous 
tang, hint at juniper and spruce forests 
and rocky fields and pumpkins and 
Thanksgiving and pie; make you feel 
again how triumphantly New England 
is new, and not old, English. But its 
vocabulary is, on the whole, the best 
chosen of all the American dialects. 

It is somewhat difficult to find in or- 
dinary Bostonian speech the ten and 
twelve syllabled words of which it is 
popularly supposed to be exclusively 
composed. But the joke is so old that 
there must be something in it. As far 
back as Brook Farm it was alleged that 
they said, “Cut the pie from the center 
to the periphery,” and asked, “Is the 
butter within your sphere of influence ?”’ 
But this was humor, as New England as 
a wintergreen lozenge. It was a by- 
product of an unashamed passion for 
education which distinguished American 
antebellum days. Even in the Middle 
West, when James Garfield, later to be 
President, with his friends in the little 
fresh-water college of Hiram, indulged 
in “‘stilting,” as they termed this hu- 


morous riding of the high-horses of the 


they were in the Bostonian 
tradition. ‘“‘Stilting’’ has perhaps dis- 
appeared. But there are here and there 
indications of the survival of the English 
of a robuster period. The old lady who 
said that she didn’t, after all, know that 
Bostonians were so “thundering pious,” 
produced with the phrase all the effect 
of an Elizabethan oath. She made you 
feel that Bostonian culture was no mere 
thin affair of yesterday. 

It should be acknowledged handsome- 
ly that there is a certain amenity of tone 
in the town which comes not so much 
from exuberant good nature as from a 
reasoned belief in life’s higher interests. 
The policeman who in Commonwealth 
Avenue used to stop promenading 
strangers and urge them to turn and 
admire the sunset was extending the 
city’s hospitality no less to nature’s 
beauty than to the visitors. He was 
notably Bostonian in that he was 
ashamed neither of the sunset nor of his 
belief that pleasure was to be derived 
from its contemplation. His culture was 
genuinely a part of his existence, of his 
everyday life. And culture is unques- 


language, 
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tionably a more integral part of Bo 
ton’s normal existence than of ov 
other cities’ lives. Only in Boston, + 
imagine a concrete and pleasing exan 
le, could a lady, if she were so inclined 
Be distinguished by a love for extrem 
décolletage and for early Buddhistic phi 
losophy. There is, in Boston, nothin; 
essentially inharmonious in such a com 
bination. 

In any case, variations from a stan 
dard type are not so severely penalized i: 
Boston as in other parts of our country 
Eccentricity is almost encouraged; t. 
take but one example, old age is openly 
almost brazenly, permitted. Just hoy 
they kill the old off in New York is not 
known, but they get rid of them somehow 
Boston, on the contrary, has famous old 
people, especially old ladies, and the com- 
munity’s pride in them is not merely that 
they have been able so long to withstand 
the Boston climate. These veterans d: 
not eat their evening meal up-stairs on 
a tray; instead, their visit to a dinner 
table honors and enlivens the board 
There is something extraordinarily ex- 
citing in meeting the lady whose witti- 
cisms were famous when you were al 
most a child and finding her still tossing 
them off so vigorously and gaily that 
you can with a clear conscience encour- 
age your own children to grow up with 
the promise that when they are old 
enough to dine out they, too, shall b: 
privileged to go to Boston and hea: 
really good talk. 

The New England capital cherishes 
affectionately links with the past. There 
was until lately for some favored people 
the possibility of going to tea in a faded, 
old - fashioned Boston drawing - room, 
from the windows of which you saw the 
sunset across the Charles River basin, 
and hearing wise, graceful, tender talk 
that made the literary past of England 
and America for almost three-quarters of 
a century seem like the pleasant gossip 
of to-day. The delight of such moments 
in the fading light was poignant—the 
tears would come into one’s eyes at the 
realization that it was all too good to be 
true and also too good to last. 

The respect for the person or the thing 
which has become “an institution” is 
always to be noted with interest in our 
American life. And for an evening 
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newspaper —a vulgar and fly - blown 
thing elsewhere—to have a half-sacred 
character is possible only in Boston. 
The publication in question is not 
thought of as a mere private enterprise; 
it is integrally a part of the whole com- 
munity’s life, its policy and its grammar 
are both constant matters for the search- 
ings of the New England conscience. It 
is even solemnly asserted—by those 
who should know—that more Bostoni- 
ans die on Friday than on any other 
dav because they thus make sure of 
being in the special Saturday night 
obituary notices! To pay, even in the 
date of death, such a tribute to the 
Rostonian tradition is magnificent. 

But if one is to speak of institutions, 
there is of course Harvard € ‘ollege, with- 
out which it is impossible to imagine 
Boston and Boston culture. Changes in 
Cambridge are changes in Boston. For 
a ten or twenty year period there has 
been a determined and conscientious at- 
tempt across the Charles to break down 
the old barriers and traditions which 
kept Harvard from being democratic 
and efficient in the modern way. What 
has been accomplished in Cambridge is 
for the purposes of this article less im- 
portant than what has been wrought in 
Boston. Undergraduates may take in- 
novation lightly, but in the fastnesses of 
clubs upon Beacon Hill irate old gen- 
tlemen declare that Harvard is now 
nothing but a “‘slap-shoulder college,” 
and younger philosophers of a more 
suavely cynical turn of mind deplore the 
out-Yaleing of Yale, and the rough, 
boyish virility, wholly unconnected with 
education, whit they maintain, now 
distinguishes Cambridge rather than 
New Haven. They tell you that “col- 
lege spirit,”’ with all its attendant vul- 
garities of tone, is rampant where the 
college elms once stood, and there are 
no longer any disloyal sons of Harvard. 
This is the pleasant, crabbed, character- 
istic way in which Boston tells you that, 
after all, it is moving with the times, and 
that if a big, regenerative movement 
as some believe is sweeping over the 
country, it will have Harvard men in the 
very first battle-line. Boston may be- 
wail changes in the nation, but it knows 
they cannot happen without changes in 
Harvard. Centuries of history prove it. 


These centuries of history are singu- 
larly alive in Boston. The reference is 
not to Faneuil Hall or the Old South 
Church or any of the historic spots 
about which our modern Marco Pauls 
from Michigan and Oregon know so 
much. What is meant is the amazing 
sense of a continuous social connection 
back to the very English roots of the 
New England tree. 

An unwise stranger, sitting at ease in 
the Somerset Club one day of this very 
year of grace, ventured the observation, 
not deeply original or stimulating, that 
Boston was remarkable for the way in 
which the old Bostonian families had 
kept the money and the position and 
were still, as it were, in the saddle. The 
Bostonians looked at one another. They 
murmured a negative, and the faintest 
trace of embarrassment seemed to creep 
over the group. The confused stranger 
was so sure that his remark, if banal, was 
true that he thought they had not un- 
derstood. He carefully explained again. 


The negative was now sharper and the 
embarrassment deeper. 
“I don’t think you quite under- 


stand—” began one of the Bostonians; 
and it is possible that the miserable 
stranger might have tried to explain 
still again had not his friend gone on: 

“You see there are almost no Bostoni- 
ans living here’’—he paused for an 
instant—‘‘almost all the Bostonian fam- 
ilies went back home at the time of the 
Revolution. The inhabitants here now, 
with the exception of pe thaps four fami- 
lies, are all Salem people!” 

There is no way of commenting upon 
such an episode; there it is, in sheer 
Bostonian beauty, for such as are worthy 
of seeing its Bostonianism. ‘The tor- 
mented un-Bostonian mind will possibly 
seek refuge in the thought of the club 
itself. (One does not say clubs, although 
it is just possible to maintain that there 
are two in Boston.) Its grave, suave 
distinction can only be savored by 
many visits and by quiet,“ meditative 
hours. But once you have felt its charm 
you will henceforth find the ordinary 
American organization more like a hotel 
or a railway station than like a club. 
To sign no checks, but instead to receive 
an unobtrusive and unitemized bill at 
the end of the month, is at once to gain 
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the impression that you are being not- 
ably treated like a gentleman. The 
impression is deepened by genuine blue 
Canton ware, by waiters of a dignified 
and ancient kindliness which has else- 
where disappeared from American life, 
and by food excellent in that strange, 
tempered New England way—oysters 
from the club’s own planted waters, and 
peppers and pepper sauces dated and 
labeled like vintage wines. 

The right to belong to such a club is, 
as it were, beyond the power of the mere 
individual to acquire—it is something 
with or without which he is born. The 
club, indeed, has been described as an 
“Institution for the Congenitally Emi- 
nent.” But within its doors you catch 
furtive hints of an inaccessible inner 
eminence — caused possibly by Bos- 
tonian instead of Salem descent—which 
makes even its exclusiveness seem com- 
mon. ‘There is a fabulous story of an 
eighth-degree Bostonian who referred 
lightly to his rare visits to this holy of 
club holies, of which he was, as it were 
automatically, a member, and said that 
it was “at times a pleasure to be franche- 
ment canaille.” In this wind-swept 
Northern clime the phrase in the French 
language somehow seems to accentuate 
the odd, bitter, cultivated venom of a 
description of the greatest Bostonian 
exclusiveness as “frankly of the gutter.” 
Let Ohio and Oklahoma pause and 
think before they too quickly describe 
our American civilization as twentieth- 
century democracy. 

Bostonian democracy is not the spon- 
taneous product of naturally genial tem- 
peraments; it is rather a thing extorted 
from oneself by will and fierce convic- 
tion. But will, belief, and a conscience 
can make the Northern city burst into 
flames. In Boston least of anywhere in 
the North does the passion for human 
freedom which brought on our own Civil 
War seem a dead or forgotten thing. 
And even now the black brother— 
though modern thought judges him to 
be not quite a brother in the old sense— 


can still count on a helping hand an 
some belief in his future. It is well fi 
the visitor to Boston to sit for a peacef 
half-hour under the elms of the Comm: 
and think of New England’s part in t! 
national life. Geographically and spi: 
itually New England is a little apart 
It is a tight, small province, and it 
a long way from there to Washington i 
ordinary times. It is in the crises tha 
Boston becomes most intensely Ame: 
ican; then you realize how far-flung 
the battle-line of the New England con 
science. One never quite forgets 11 
Boston the great moments in our histor 
when the country has kindled at Ne 
England’s burning heart. 

Modern workers, who believe tha 
charity and good deeds begin at hom: 
sometimes scoff at the Bostonian “long 
distance philanthropy.” And they cit 
you the story of the lady found wild! 
weeping because she had just heard how 
cruel they were to cats in Persia in th: 
thirteenth century! She is indeed 
shade fantastical, poor lady; but in th 
monotonous dead levels of American 
life we can be grateful to Boston for her. 

Indeed, is not gratitude, after all, th« 
chief feeling one has for Boston? Nipped 
and sour though the fruit sometimes 
may be of the tree which grows upon he: 
thin soil in her bitter east wind, does not 
every descendant of the old American 
stock, and every one who has in his 
Americanization made the traditions of 
that stock his own, know that the core 
of that fruit is sound, and the cider that 
might be pressed from it the best of ou: 
native wines, if one may put it that 
way! The packed trains that carry 
Thanksgiving travelers to Boston seem 
somehow symbolic. The statistics are 
not at hand—when are statistics ever 
at hand when they are needed ?—but it 
must be that these trains are more heav- 
ily freighted than those that go to any 
other of our great American cities. 
Whether we are from New England or 
not, Boston is for many of us, in a deeper 
sense, our “home town.” 
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A Retreat to the Goal 


BY MARY E. 


at (PAE tramped slowly yet 
A es tig - 7 4 
(, Pare SD sturdily. He had set 
2 for himself exactly the 
) sort of pace which a 
>\\ shrewd mind had or- 
PVE ai ) dained that his well- 
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dy 
cles could keep up for a tramp of many 
He kept to the pace. 

He was a prodigal of a new variety. 
He had been on the verge of success. 
The least said about the quality of that 
success the better; yet success it would 


miles. 


have been. And at the very threshold 
the man had turned himself about and 
beat that most ignominious and most 
glorious retreat of humanity, the retreat 
of the sinner from the strongholds and 
fleshpots of sin. 

John Dunn could not have told why 
he had turned about. It was as if some 
power outside himself, yet projected by 
himself, had exerted a compelling force 
before which he was helpless. The day 
before he had not even dreamed of 
taking this course. He had been with 
comrades, enjoying to the full that 
glimpse of the verge of ill-wrought suc- 
cess. 

The man had risen before dawn with 
his new resolve upon him. He had risen 
and set forth. He had the clothes he 
wore, and a little money in his pocket. 
Secure as he had been of the golden 
shower, he had lost recklessly»at cards 
the night before. His clothes were un- 
befitting his manner of return. As soon 
as the shops were opened he stopped 
and made a purchase and sale. He 
emerged from the shop clad in the rough 
garb of a countryman, with not so much 
money in his pocket. 

He was hardly past middle age; but 
he looked old with the keen light of the 
spring morning in his face. 

Suddenly he was aware of a soft, 
padding movement behind him. He 
glanced over his shoulder and saw a 
small mongrel dog, brown and thin, 
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with hide glistening in the sun. The 
dog looked up at him as if he were a 
god. He was so pathetically humble 
and beseeching and worshipful that the 
man started. His own unworthiness of 
anything like that, even in the under- 
standing of a poor little mongrel dog, 
smote him fully for the first time. In 
the eyes of the dog he saw himself, and 
was shamed to the core. 

The dog lay down and rolled in the 
spring grass, four little paws waving 
imploringly. ‘The man spoke kindly, 
and the dog rose. He leaped to the 
man’s caressing hand. John remem- 
bered a dog of his childhood, and he 
immediately named this stranger. ‘‘ Hul- 
lo, Rover,” said he. The dog acted as 
if he had always followed the cai! of 
love and mastery by that name. 

John Dunn’s face was happier as he 
walked on with the dog at heel. He 
thought of the superstition of his boy- 
hood—‘‘It is good luck to have a dog 
follow one.” 

The man and the dog progressed until 
high noon. Then they stopped in a 
place of sheer beauty. The man, gazing 
about, had a dazed feeling that it was 
unreal. The man and the dog sat beside 
a clear brook flowing, with breaks to 
the light like facets of brown jewels, 
over a bed of smooth pebbles. The 
brook flowed through a meadow-land, 
and its banks were blue with violets. 

* John Dunn had stopped at a country 
grocery and bought crackers and cheese. 
He divided with the dog. Then both 
ate, the dog with nose buried in violets. 
Then the man hollowed a hand and 
drank of the brook, which was sweet and 
cold. The dog crept close to the gently 
flowing water and lapped, too. Then 
the man lay back among the violets, 
the dog snuggled close, and both slept. 

After an hour they woke and resumed 
their march. High purpose had so 
strengthened in the soul of the man that 
he felt almost intoxicated by it. Every 
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now and then he broke from his even 
pace and almost leaped along. At such 
times the dog would scurry ahead and 
return with lithe bounds, barking. 

They went on until near sunset. It 
was true country now, a rolling farming 
land, with small villages pricked out by 
white church-spires, then farm-houses on 
the outskirts. John Dunn began to 
think about a place for the night. As 
with all wayfarers, his mind turned in- 
stinctively to a barn or a haystack. He 
had not enough money to pay for a 
lodging. He began to scrutinize the 
wayside. He saw no straw-stacks. He 
approached a large, white farm-house, 
with well-kept outbuildings. He de- 
cided that this could be no place for 
him. It had too prosperous a look. 

As he passed the cow-barn a man with 
milk-pails crossed the yard to the house. 
He had closed the doors upon the rows 
of switching tails of sleek Jerseys and 
Holsteins. Everything was being made 
snug for the peaceful night. 

John Dunn, as he came opposite the 
gate in the trim white fence which in- 
closed the front yard of the farm-house, 
was arrested by a woman’s voice, shrill, 
tense, yet sweet. 

“Good evening,” came the words, as 
if addressed to a well-known neighbor. 

A tall, thin, elderly woman, with a 
strange, unquenchable youth in her eager 
blue eyes, was standing at the gate. 

John Dunn lifted his hat. “Good 
evening, madam,” he returned. 

The woman seemed greatly flattered. 
Never in all her life had she been dubbed 
“madam.” She smiled tightly with her 
thin lips. She opened the gate. ‘Goin’ 
far?” she inquired with almost fierce 
friendliness. 

John Dunn heard a spit of hostility, 
and saw a large Maltese cat, back up 
and tail enormous, waving like a battle- 
flag, with great eyes of fear and hatred 
upon his dog. The dog got behind him, 
tail between its legs. ‘The woman picked 
up a stick and shooed the cat, which fled 
like a gray shadow close to the ground, 
then clawed up a tree. 

“He'll stay up there all night,” re- 
marked the woman. “He always does 
when he sees a dog. It won’t hurt him. 
It ain’t cold. We don’t keep no dog, 
and the cat is awful scared of one. I 
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like dogs. I’d have a dog, but Pa don’t 
like dogs. I'd like a dog, as this place is 
rather lonesome, and tramps come along 
You don’t look like a tramp.” 

The woman ended her statement with 
a faint, apologetic note of interrogation, 
and John Dunn looked at her perplex- 
edly. He wondered if he were a tramp. 

The woman continued hastily. “I’m 
sorry I spoke so,” said she. 

I kin see you ain’t no tramp. 
right in. 
goin’ ?” 

“To Bixby Corners,” replied John 

unn. 

“Why, you don’t say so!” cried the 
woman. ‘“‘Why, I’ve got folks there. 
I was there two months ago. But that’s 
over fifty miles away. You don’t mean 
to walk there?” 

John said something feebly about 
taking his time. The woman nodded 
knowingly and laughed. 

“Oh, I see,” said she. ‘“‘ You’re one 
of them over-stout folks tryin’ to walk 
it off. But you can’t git to Bixby 
Corners to-night. You come right in. 
Pa and me and Billy have had our 
supper, but it ain’t no trouble at all to 
git you something.” 

“Tf,” said John, “‘you could let me 
sleep in the barn—” 

The woman tossed her head affront- 
edly. “Me and my husband don’t ask 
folks to sleep in no barn,” said she, 
“when we've got two nice, clean spare 
chambers. You walk right in.” She 
pushed the gate open. 

John Dunn walked in, with his dog 
following. The woman led the way 
around the house to the side-door. She 
opened it and entered. John hesitated. 
He looked doubtfully at the poor little 
cringing dog. 

“Oh, land sake! let the dog come in, 
too,” said the woman. “He can go 
out in the kitchen, and Abby will give 
him some supper. Billy has just brought 
in the milk, too, and he will like some 
of that. He’sadretful thin dog. What’s 
his name?” 

“Rover.” 

“Rover, Rover, Rover,” called the 
woman. The dog came at her call, 
shaking his lean hind-quarters and wag- 
ging violently. 

“He acts like a real nice dog,” said 
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A RETREAT 


the woman, “and Abby and Billy set a 
lot by dogs.” 

She opened a door at her left. 
‘Abby,” said she, “here’s a dog that 
belongs to this gentleman. Give him 
plenty of supper, and the gentleman 
‘ain’t had no supper, either. Jest mix 
up a few more flapjacks, while I set a 
plate for him in the dinin’-room. Come 
right in, mister.” 

John followed the woman into a room 
where a very large old man sat, quite 
filling up a great rocking-chair. 

‘Here, pa. [ve brought you com- 
ny,” said the woman. “I stopped 


I . ' 
this gentleman from goin’ to the Elm 
House at Wayne. He’s goin’ to stay 
; Pe 

“How do you find yourself?” came a 


f voice from vhe chair. John saw a 
ther vague face, fringed with a white 
beard and smiling. Pa was always ready 
with his smile. 
lohn said something indistinctly 
about kindness and hesitating to ac- 
cept so much hospitality. 
‘Ma is tickled to death to hev com- 


pny,” said he. “She’s sort of lone- 
some, ‘specially sence our daughter 
Laury married an’ went away. Billy 


is a good boy, but he ain’t no talker, 
and ma likes to hev talkin’. I wa’n’t 
never no talker myself, an’ Billy takes 
arter me, I reckon. Laury was a real 
lively talker. Set down.” 

John Dunn sat down. He had never 
been so absolutely embarrassed in his 
life as he was before these simple peo- 
ple and their simple hospitality. 

he woman ran in and lit a lamp. 
“Here’s a lamp, and you kin see enough 
to talk,” said she. “Supper will be 
ready before long. Your dog was ’most 
starved.” 

The old man stirred uneasily. 
said he. 

“Now, pa,” 
you git excited. 
dog; 


“Dog?” 


said the woman, “don’t 
It’s a real nice, safe little 
and your cat’s up the apple-tree, 
and thar ain’t no call for you to worry.” 
The woman flew out, her cotton skirts 
swishing. John Dunn looked about him. 
A sudden memory smote him with a 
pang. He might have been in his old 
boyhood home. 
He sat silent, while the old man at 
the window nodded approvingly at him. 
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“T see you ain’t much more of a talker 
than I be,” he said. ‘Wall, that’s right. 
Let the wimmen folks talk. Men ain’t 
so much given that way. Natur’ is 
natur’.” 

Then the woman came in with a jov- 
ful stir and announced supper, and John 
followed her into the dining-room, and 
again history repeated itself, almost to 
his undoing. Oh, how many suppers 
like that he had eaten before his wild 
blood had leaped barriers and his feet 
had gone astray! 

It required all the man’s resolution to 
overmaster that uncanny sense of having 
eaten recently this identical meal, but 
he was equal to it. He was, in reality, 
hungry, and his boyhood relish for boy- 
hood food came back in a flood. He ate, 
and the woman watched, in the homely 
rapture of her kind, the feeding of a 
male creature. 

Billy, the son, came in, and she said, 
simply, “This is my son; Billy, this is 
the gentleman who is goin’ to stay here 
to-night.” 

“Glad to see ye,” said the man. He 
was an old-young man who looked like 
his mother and spoke like his father. 

Suddenly John Dunn remembered 
that these kindly people did not know 
his name. He also remembered in a 
flash that the woman had said she knew 
people in Bixby Corners. He had lied 
many times in his life, but never had a 
lie come so hard as the lie he now told. 

“You don’t even know my name,” 
said he. 

Mother and son nodded, 
interrogatively at him. 

“My name,” said John Dunn, “is 
David Mann.” 

The door opened, and a woman of 
about the same age as his hostess en- 
tered. She was tightly trussed in 
starched calico. 

“ Abby, this gentleman is Mr. Mann,” 
said the 6ther woman. 

“Abby is some relation to me on my 
mother’s side,” said the woman. “She 
lives with me, and we do the work to- 
gether. I ain’t able to do it alone, and 
it is so much nicer than keepin’ a hired 
girl.” She regarded Abby affection- 
ately. The shadow of a smile flickered 
over Abby’s face. 

John Dunn finished his supper. 


and looked 


Then 
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he returned to the sitting-room and re- 
mained there in absolute silence with the 
old man and Billy, listening to the faint 
click of the suppef-dishes being washed. 
Then the woman and Abby entered and 
seated themselves, and a very strange 
thing happened. John Dunn, sitting 
there, heard the story of his own life, up 
to a certain point, from the woman. 
He listened, and realized a queer torture, 
as from viewing himself in some awful 
mirror of absolute truth. 

The woman talked, with no intermis- 


sion. She discoursed of the village of 


Bixby Corners, where John Dunn had 
been born. Her daughter Laura had 
married and gone there to live; and she 
had had an uncle who had lived there 
during a long life, and brought up a 
large family. John remembered them 

The woman discoursed upon the fam- 
ily into which her daughter had mar- 
ried, the Upton family, and John re- 
membered them. Then the woman gave 
a summary of the whole village. She 
had often visited there in her youth. 
John began to have a vague impression 
of having seen her there. She knew 
about everything, either first-hand or 
from hearsay, that had happened in 
Bixby Corners for half a century. 

And—she knew about John Dunn! 
He sat there and listened, with that sen- 
sation of strange torture, when she got 
to that. 

“Old Gorham Dunn keeps the store 
in Bixby Corners,” said she. ‘“‘He’s 
so old he can’t do much now, but he gits 
there every morning and sets. His son 
Frank tends mostly to the business now, 
but they say he ’ain’t got no business 
head, though he’s as stiddy as a clock 
an’ means real well. Laury says the 
business is all runnin’ behind. Laury 
said she pitied old Mis’ Dunn an’ old Mr. 
Dunn, an’ Minnie, too; thar’s a daughter. 
They had a real nice place, a big house 
with a tower and two bay-windows in 
front; an’ it ’ain’t been painted for 
years, an’ the roof leaks. They had a 
son named John, an’ they give him 
every advantage. They sent him to 
college, an’ had him larn a profession— 
had to mortgage the place to git the 
money. 

“And Laury says folks don’t think 
they’ve been keepin’ up with the inter- 





est, an’ them poor old folks will lose 
their home. It is real pitiful, Laury 
says, but that good-for-nothin’ boy's 
ma don’t never speak of him. It’s been 
years sence he run wild and went off, 
and they never heard any good of him 
till they begun to hear nothin’ at all. 
They don’t know whether he’s alive or 
dead, but Laury says that folks say 
that his ma has kep’ his room up for 


him—had that papered and the plaster 


mended when the paper an’ plaster was 
droppin’ off every other room in the 
house. I guess there ain’t no doubt 
that them poor old folks is jest livin’ in 
the hopes that that miserable poor tool 
will come back an’ be petted jest the 
way the one was in the Bible.” 

The woman paused for breath, and 
Abby unexpectedly spoke. 

“I never took no stock at all in that 
prodigal son,” said she. ‘“‘Eatin’ a 
fatted calf, an’ bein’ dressed up. Hm! 
He’d been better wuth while if he’d 
hustled ’round an’ put on overalls, an’ 
done the chores, an’ sold that calf an’ 
made his pa and ma buy somethin’ 
they’d been doin’ without on account 
of his foolishness.” 

“Seripter is Scripter,” said Abby’s 
mistress, *“‘and what don’t seem sense 
to us is jest because we don’t under- 
stand. It don’t make much odds no- 
how, I guess. I reckon that scalawag 
ain’t never goin’ to go back, nor let his 
poor old pa and ma pass away easy, 
nohow.” 

The old man snored explosively in his 
chair. John welcomed the guttural 
snort. The woman ceased talking about 
Bixby Corners. She sprang up. 

“Tt’s past pa’s bedtime; an’ the gen- 
tleman must be all tuckered out, too,” 
she said. 

Pa woke up. “I ’ain’t been asleep,” 
he said. “I heard every word ye’ve said. 
Ye’ve talked a real stiddy streak, ma, 
but you don’t often git such a chance.” 

“TI don’t see much company,” agreed 
the woman. “I'd like it if somebody 
would drop in this way oftener.” 

In a few moments John Dunn found 
himself in what was evidently the very 
best guest-room in the house. It dupli- 
cated the best guest-room in his father’s 
house—but not his own room. He had 
had that fitted up, after he went to 
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college, in a fashion that aroused both 
admiration and alarm among Bixby 
Corners people. 

John heard the house astir at an 
early hour, and he rose. That morning 
his determination was so tense that it 
almost seemed evident. After break- 
fast he bade the people good-by, with 
shamed gratitude, and took again to the 
highway with his dog. 

[hat night he and the dog slept in a 
barn. They reached Bixby Corners two 
‘avs later, in the afternoon. John 
walked straight to the store, the queer 
store of such nondescript merchandise 
as to be almost incredible. Over the 
door of the long frame building was 
the sign: 


GORHAM DUNN. 
GROCERIES AND Drycoops. 
Hay and Feed. Brooms. Tin and 


Wooden Ware. 


John had often laughed at the sign, 
designed by his poor father to be com- 
prehensive of what was almost incom- 
prehensible. He did not laugh now. He 
saw a child’s gaily trimmed hat in one 
of the windows, beside tomato-cans, a 
bolt of calico, and a stack of brooms and 
gardening utensils, and his stern mouth 
did not relax. He even remembered 
how a discarded pulpit from the Con- 
gregational church had been kept in the 
back of the store, without the slightest 
reversion to the old mirth. 

The day was quite warm. The store 
door stood open. Two men sat on a 
settee on the sloping piazza. One sat on 
a keg beside the door. 

John advanced and looked blankly at 
the old man, who looked blankly at him. 
Then John saw his own father also in 
the door, seated farther back in an arm- 
chair. Gorham Dunn’s old head lopped 
over on his breast. He was napping. 

“Hullo!” said the other old man, and 
Gorham roused himself. He looked at 
his own son with absolute lack of recog- 
nition. 

“Hullo, Frank,” 
feebly. 

John Dunn’s brother Frank, lean and 
lank and homely, with an expression of 
patience that was almost forcible, came 
forward. He did not know his brother. 
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he called, rather 


He gave the usual interrogative grunt 
of the country merchant to an unknown 
customer. John spoke. 

“T don’t want to buy anythin’,” said 
he, instinctively adopting the dialect. 
“| want a job in the store.” 

His father straightened up and locked 
at him. The other old man stopped 
chewing and stared at him with dim 
blue eyes. The men on the settee rose 
and came forward. Frank Dunn and 
his father looked at each other. 

“* Ask him if he knows anythin’ about 
keepin’ store,” said the old man. His 
mouth trembled a little and his eyes 
twitched. Frank asked. 

“Orter,” replied David Mann, who 
had been John Dunn. “Brung up in the 
business. My own father kep’ a store 
like enough to this to be its own 
brother.” 

‘Ask him ef he used to tend store fur 
his father,” said Gorham Dunn. Frank 
asked. 

“Hed to when I was a young man,” 
replied David Mann. “Got a whalin’ 
ef I didn’t.” 

“Ask him ef he’s kep’ on tendin’ 
store,” said the old man. Frank asked. 

“Been in business for myself in 
town,” replied David. ‘“ Pardner wasn’t 
no good. He lit out, and I’ve come 
huntin’ a job when I’m gittin’ over bein’ 
young, too.” 

The loafers laughed at the feeble joke. 

Gorham Dunn and his son Frank 
talked apart. The old man had risen 
from his arm-chair and the two had 
withdrawn to the back of the store. 
The old man’s voice was heard, quite 
strong and shrill. “‘Ask him what he 
wants fur pay.” 

Frank shambled forward and asked. 

“Gosh A’mighty! ‘Most anythin’ 
that ‘Il keep me from starvin,” replied 
David. The little dog, snuggled close to 
him, wagged propitiatingly, as if he 
understood every word. 

Finally David Mann, otherwise John 
Dunn, was engaged to work in his 
father’s store. 

Gorham Dunn was a bit distrustful. 
He wished to keep this stranger under 
his own roof.- It was arranged that 
David was to occupy an attic room, un- 
finished but comfortable enough, which 
he remembered well. The hired man 














used to occupy it; but the days of hired 
men for the Dunn family were over. 

Gorham and Frank had discussed put- 
ting David in one of the spare rooms, 
but had met with strenuous objection. 

“Ef,” said David, “you ’ain’t got 
some sort of hole under the ruff where 
you can stow me away, me and my dog 
will light out. Room up in the garret 
was plenty good enough for the man 
that tended my father’s store when I 
was a boy, an’ | guess it’s good enough 
for me.” 

David took off his coat. A wagon 
laden with bags of seed-corn had drawn 
up in front of the store. He helped his 
brother and the farmer who brought the 
corn to unload; then he and his brother 
stowed it away, and he assisted in selling 
the farmer some groceries. He was se- 
cretly elated at his own handiness. He 
was also surprised, but he need not have 
been. It was that very versatility, that 
power of adaptation to all situations, 
which had been largely instrumental in 
the wreck of his life. It was not at all 
wonderful that the same agency which 
had wrecked might build. 

When David went home with his 
father that night he was conscious of an 
almost childish fear. Suppose his moth- 
er should recognize him? Suppose his 
sister Minnie should? He had learned 
that Minnie was still at home, unmar- 
ried. Old man Dunn was garrulous. 

“Minnie was keepin’ company with 
a real likely young man when she was a 
girl,” he told his new assistant. “Then 
somethin’ come up. Minnie was real 
proud and high-strung an’ she wouldn’t 
stand much. She wouldn’t give in an 
inch, and that was the end on’t. I 
reckon she felt it some, but she never 
let on. Dun’no’ what her ma and me 
would hev done without her ef she had 
got married and gone away, though.” 

The Dunn house had been originally 
one of the finest and most pretentious 
in the village. Now the returning son 
viewed it with a pang. It was suffering, 
as human dwellings seem actually to 
suffer, from premature old age. Gor- 
ham Dunn had built the house before 
his beloved son had come of age. The 
son knew well enough that it repre- 
sented his poor father’s old proud hopes 
of him and their decline. The returning 
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man looked at the house, and seen 
to see in its dingy walls from which 
glossy white paint had either disa 
peared or was evident in blisters 
decay, in its sagging roof from which 
zigzag weather stain of some old, fie: 
storm came down the south wall, in 
chimney which needed topping, in t! 
door-step which creaked beneath | 
unworthy feet, a faithful symbol of him- 
self in his utter failure. 

“Go easy on that step,” advised h 
father. “Frank has got to fix it, n 
you've come. He ’ain’t had a minut 
rhat step ain’t safe. It'll land som 
body with a broken leg ef it ain’t fixed 

“1 kin fix it,” said the new-come: 
eagerly. “I'll git up early to-morr 
an’ fix it, ef you'll give me a hammer a: 
some nails an’ ends of boards.” 

“Then you’re handy?” 

“* Always was.” 

The old man sighed. “My other s 
was,” he said. ‘‘He was born hand 
He went to college an’ learned a prof: 
sion, so he didn’t naturally do much wit 
his hands, but he was born handy. 
The old man pointed to something 1: 
an apple-tree near the door. “See that 
bird-house?” he said. “‘My other son 
made that. It’s got two rooms, an’ th: 
wrens come back to it every year.” 

The man looked. How he remem- 
bered! The memory seemed ts tear his 
heart. Then they entered the hous: 
“Come right in,” said old man Dunn 

David followed him. The side-doo: 
led into an entry. There was a black- 
walnut tree for hats and wraps. That 
black-walnut tree seemed, to the re- 
turned wanderer, a menace of memory 
How many times he had hung his hat 
on it as he hung it now! On the left ot 
the entry was the dining-room. David 
heard the clink of dishes. 

“Minnie is gettin’ supper,” old man 
Dunn remarked. David understood 
there was no maid. He remembered 
two, always, before he had dissipated 
the family fortune. 

On the right was the sitting-room. 
David followed his father in there. His 
mother sat beside the window. 

““We’ve got a new man to work in the 
store, ma,” said old man Dunn. “He’s 
used to tendin’ store, an’ it’s goin’ to 
take a heap off Frank an’ me.” 
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[he old woman beside the window 
looked up, and her returning son saw in 
her something very exquisite. The 
mother of them all had changed the 
most, but she had changed for wonderful 
beauty, surpassing that of youth and 
prime. The son, who had not seen her 
for twenty years, started and paled. He 
would not have known his mother. All 
her pleasant, matronly curves were gone. 
She looked shorter. She was not such a 
very old woman, but she seemed to rep- 
resent age fixed beyond any change un- 
til the final one, death. She was very 
slight. Her features were very small 
and clear. Her hair, still abundant, 
covered her little head like a cap of sil- 
ver. She wore a soft black dress with a 
little pearl brooch at the throat. Her 
hands, in her lap, were not wrinkled, 
but so delicate and thin that they looked 
like pale flowers. The old woman sug- 
gested at once the most fragile loveli- 
ness and a wonderful strength that 
could enable such fragility to exist at 
all. She was like some delicate field- 
flower which, even to the winter winds 
and storms, will not completely yield 
up its personality, but still stands, a 
silvery semblance of its summer self, 
yielding yet unyielding. 

[he man’s mother looked up at him, 
and he dropped his eyes before the dim 
blue outlook of hers. 

“T’m glad you’ve got somebody to 
help, pa,” she said. Her voice had 
grown very thin. It was like a sweet 
wind-whisper through meadow-reeds. 
Then she added, directly to the man, 
“[| hope you will make yourself at 
home.” 

He remembered that his mother had 
always spoken more correctly than his 
father. She had been fond of books. 
He remembered also his unspoken child- 
ish conviction that whatever discipline 
he had came from her, not from his 
adoring father. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. Then 
the two pairs of eyes met. If she rec- 
ognized her son, she made no sign. 

“He says he wants to have the garret 
room, ma,” said old man Dunn. 

“| think he will find it comfortable,” 
said the old woman. “I remember Jane 
liked it. Jane was a hired girl we had 
for twelve years.’ 
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“He has a little dog, but you like 
dogs,”’ said old man Dunn. 

“| think there was a bone left from 
dinner,” said the old woman, in her 
sweet, thin voice. 

A bell rang. “Supper’s ready,” said 
Gorham Dunn. 

David found his hardest encounter 
where he least expected it. Minnie had 
changed hardly at all. It was wonderful 
how little Minnie had changed in twenty 
years. She had kept her figure and her 
complexion and her pretty hair. Of 
course, Minnie was much younger than 
he. She had been a mere girl when he 
had left home, but—twenty years of 
wear and tear upon the fine skin of a 
woman, upon her silky hair, upon her 
tender figure—and to find her like this! 
David, looking at Minnie and finding 
her so little changed, except in size, felt 
that she surely must at once recognize 
him. 

But Minnie did not. If there were a 
lingering doubt about the mother, there 
was none about the sister. David sat 
at the table and ate supper with his own 
father and mother and sister, and, so 
far as any outward sign went, was abso- 
lutely unknown and unsuspected. How- 
ever, the strain upon him was so great 
that he resolved, and was able to carry 
out his resolve, that in future Frank 
should eat with the family, and he 
would be the one to keep store and eat 
at the second table. 

He had never been so relieved in his 
life as he was to find himself back at the 
store. Not many customers came be- 
fore Frank returned from his own sup- 
per. By this time David knew that a 
rival grocery had been established a 
little farther down the road. He re- 
membered the man who owned it as 
a fat boy, much freckled. His name was 
Silas Towns. Gorham Dunn and his 
son Frank were much perturbed by this 
competition, which was of recent date. 

“Guess there won’t be many cus- 
tomers; not so many but you can han- 
dle ’em,” Frank told his brother as he 
set out for home. “Silas Towns is 
getting some of our best ones away. He 
don’t keep any better stuff than we do, 
and he r tes sell no cheaper, but his 
store is new and sort of fancy, and it 
don’t take much to tole folks away.” 
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Frank’s voice rang sadly. He looked 
old and tired, and had the expression of 
those who have not tasted the savor of 
the joys of this life, only its duties. 
After he had gone David reflected that 
probably because of him his brother had 
missed his own birthright; had not 
married, nor had a glimpse of the world 
outside the little village and the rank 
old store. 

David walked about the place, and 
did some thinking. He was a shrewd 
man, exceedingly quick-witted and full 
of expedients. It had been so much 
more to his discredit that he had made 
such a failure of his life. All the time 
he had known better and had been 
perfectly able to do better. 

Finally he was disturbed by a cus- 


tomer. A man wanted to buy a bag of , 


flour. David was perfectly competent 
to conclude that transaction. 

“Goin’ to clerk it here?” asked the 
man—a dry, lank fellow who owned a 
little farm on the river road. David 
remembered him. 

“Reckon I'll make a try at it,” he 
said. 

“Well, I’m glad Frank and the old 
man hev got some help,” said the cus- 
tomer. “Old man’s been failin’ lately, 
and Frank wa’n’t never exactly cut out 
for storekeepin’, though he’s as good as 
they make ‘em. He’s ’most too good, 
and he ’ain’t never had anything but 
drudgery. His folks spent everything 
on that good-for-nothin’ John that 
went off and wa’n’t never heard of af- 
terward. Reckon he wound up in 
state prison. Everything had to go 
for him. T’other son didn’ t git nothin’ 
but the hard work, an’ nothin’ for doin’ 
it. And Minnie, she lost her beau because 
he insinnerated somethin’ about that 
good-for-nothin’ brother of hern, an’ she 
flared up. Ain’t none of the hull family 
anybody ever darse say anythin’ agin 
him to; an’ it’s as much as twenty year 
since he went to the devil. Bad rub- 
bish!”” 

The man went out, carrying his flour- 
bag, and David resumed his examina- 
tionof the store. It was difficult, because 
the place was poorly lit with oil-lamps. 
David found a lantern, and used that. 
The old store was a species of museum. 
In it was seen enormous waste. David 
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shook his head. Gorham Dunn’s busi- 
ness methods must have sorely slackened 
since his son John’s boyhood, and po. 
Frank could not have been especial 
fitted for his task. However, as ¢! 
man examined, a scheme grew in his 
head. Suddenly he knew that, had | 
remained right there, that honorab 
old store would not have borne its pri 
ent aspect. In him was the true busin: 
instinct. It had lain latent. Now 
suddenly reared its head. 

“‘Father’s store is going to pay!” sa 
John Dunn. And he was right. Th 
little village was fairly agape over th 
changes suddenly worked in Gorhan 
Dunn’s old store. Much was done ver) 
early in the morning. Much was don 
at night. Secrecy was observed as f: 
as possible. It seemed miraculous 
when Dunn’s old country store becam 
spick and span. The very settee for th: 
village loungers was changed for a ne\ 
one. The sagging roof of the piazza 
showed plumb-lines and glistened with 
new shingles. Vines were planted 
around the new pillars which supported 
the roof. 

Inside, the change was more marked. 
By degrees, so as not to interfere with 
the trade, a new floor was laid. A new 
board ceiling replaced the hideous!) 
bulging one of smoke-blackened plaster 
There were even new counters, and an 
old cabinet-maker who lived in the vil- 
lage had constructed stools and arm- 
chairs out of the old Congregational pul- 
pit. The new man had visions of a soda- 
fountain, but for that there was need 
to wait. All the good stock of the store 
was arranged in a manner to do credit 
to an artist. The walls containing 
tinned goods were studies in color. The 
drygoods counter was a revelation to the 
village women. 

Then —came the prize - packages! 
That was the new man’s pet scheme; 
but he needed assistance, and he got it 
from his sister Minnie. He privately 
concluded that Minnie and he were the 
business heads of the family. One eve- 
ning he had a long talk with her in the 
kitchen, and, the next day being Sunday, 
they made a surreptitious visit of in- 
spection to the store. Minnie looked 
keenly at the sugar, the flour, the choco- 
late and cocoa, and other things which 
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had been dismissed from the up-to-date 
stock. She cocked her pretty brown 
head on one side, and her bright eyes 
shone indignantly. 

“It takes a woman to run some 
things,” said she. “Land! If I had 
known pa and Frank were letting things 
go to waste so! Here are yards and 
yards of faded gingham, too. Why did 
they let it stay in the window so long? 
And look at all this fly-specked ribbon. 
It is clear waste.” 

Her unrecognized brother regarded 
her shrewdly. “Struck me a woman 
like you might do somethin’ to a lot of 
this truck so it wouldn’t be waste,” he 
re marked. 

Minnie looked at him. He explained 
his ideas. —The woman’s cheeks bloomed 
pink. She looked years younger with 
sheer enthusiasm. 

[he prize-packages at Dunn’s, tied up 
daintily and given with every dollar's 
worth of merchandise sold, were from 
the first a great success. Mainnie’s little 
cakes and bags of home-made candies, 
her aprons, old lady Dunn’s iron-holders 
and knitted washcloths, and so on, all 
heaped together in a great clothes-basket 
that was trimmed with fringed pink and 
green tissue paper, and all tied up nicely 
with pretty blue tape, met with wild 
approval. Dunn’s customers doubled in 
a week. 

Old Gorham Dunn was tremulous 
with delight. “That new feller knows 
jest how to take hold,” he told his son 
Frank, who nodded happily. 

There was not an envious strain in 
Frank Dunn’s whole make-up. He was 
only too glad to have the burden lifted 
from his faithful but inefficient shoul- 
ders. 

At the end of some weeks the new 
man, after a colloquy with Gorham and 
Frank, sought out Silas Towns in his 
rival store and made certain proposi- 
tions to him which were accepted with- 
out much hesitation. Silas Towns had 
the making of a shrewd business man in 
him. He made a good deal with Gorham 
for his own stock-in-trade, and became 
an interested, though silent, partner. 

Strangely enough, old lady Dunn was 
the only one who evinced no especial 
plcasnes When Minnie suggested that 

ave be given her recreant brother 
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John’s old room, she fairly cowered be- 
fore her mother’s gaze. 

*“No man ever goes into that room to 
sleep until he’s proved himself worthy,” 
said the old woman, in her sweet, reedy 
voice. 

She was almost uncanny in her fragil- 
ity and hardness. Minnie reflected that 
her mother had always been the severe 
one of the family about the beloved 
recreant son and brother. The mother 
had often chastised with that thin, lady- 
hand of hers when the lad had been a 
child, Minnie remembered. She had not 
even defended him when he had fallen 
from his high estate of proud and hon- 
ored youth in his father’s house. In her 
own family she was so stern that they 
had almost considered her unfeeling. 
Once her husband had taken her to 
task. 

“Anybody would think the poor boy 
wa’n’t your son at all, ma, the way 
you act,” Gorham had said, and his wife 
had faced him proudly. 

“Anybody would think him my son 
for that very reason,” said she. ‘Do 
you think I am going to take the part 
of my own son when I know he doesn’t 
deserve it?” 

“You were always sort of hard with 
him, ma.” 

“T wish I had been harder,” John 
Dunn’s mother had said. “If I had 
been harder it would have proved I 
loved him better than I loved myself. 
Now, sometimes, I don’t know. But 
I do know that if I have been a selfish 
mother, it is no reason for me to shame 
my son more than he has shamed him- 
self, by denying he has done wrong.” 

After that John had seldom been men- 
tioned in the family. Scrupulously, 
twice a year, the boy’s room had been 
cleaned. Then it was closed, and the 
curtains drawn, as if some one lay in 
death behind them. 

The man in the store, whenever he 
passed this closed door, realized a little 
pang. He could not control it. He had 
overheard his mother deny his right to 
his old room. He had admired her for 
it. He admired the exquisite, strong old 
woman more and more, and she daily 
gained more power to give him pain, 
and she used her power. 

Finally her husband, her daughter, 
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and her other son were aghast at her 
treatment of the person whom they 
knew as David Mann. Old Gorham 
talked to Minnie about it. 

“You'll have to say a leetle to your 
ma, I guess, Minnie,” he said. “First 
thing we know, Dave won’t stand so 
much, an’ he’ll be leavin’; an’ I dun’no’ 
what Frank an’ me would do without 
him, that’s a fact.” 

Minnie and her father and Frank 
were in the kitchen after supper, and 
Minnie was washing the dishes. It was 
Sunday night, and all were at home. 

“I feel sort of worried myself,” said 
Frank. “I can’t think what’s got into 
ma.” 

With that he took up a great pail of 
refuse and was going out to feed the 
pig, when a sweet, reedy little voice 
came from behind him. 

“Just set down that swill,” said old 
lady Dunn, and her voice and manner 
dignified the homely little speech. “Let 
Dave do —" 

Frank stared at his 
called, remorselessly: 
come here. 


mother. She 
“Dave, Dave, 
It’s time to feed the pig.” 


David Mann, in his Sunday clothes, 


heard her. He was sitting on the front 
piazza. He came around through the 
side-door, took the pail from the other 
man’s hand, and went out with it. 

“Ma, it won’t do!” gasped old Gor- 
ham. 

“Frank has fed the pig long enough. 
It’s another man’s turn,” said the in- 
exorable old lady. 

“He'll leave.” 

“If he leaves, he’s not worth keep- 
ing,” responded the old lady. Then she 
went back to her place in the sitting- 
room. But always after that David 
Mann did the menial tasks about the 
place, instead of Frank. Ordered by his 
mother, he milked, cleaned the barn, 
chopped wood, and performed the tasks 
of a servant, although both his father 
and brother remonstrated. 

“It beats all what has got into ma,” 
Gorham told the man whom he knew 
as David. ‘“‘The way she orders you 
around don’t suit the rest of us. We 
know it ain’t your place to do all them 
chores.” 

David laughed. ‘“Reckon it’s my 
place to do anythin’ I kin do,” he said. 
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“*Ma seems to hev somethin’ agin’ y 
an’ you ’ain’t done nothin’ but be a god- 
send to us ever sence you come,” said 
Gorham. “You won’t think of leavin’ 
because she seems so sort of queer? 
Women is queer.” 

“TI ain’t likely to leave because sh 
asks me to do anythin’ I kin do,” said 
the man. 

He and his father had been talking 
out in the yard. It was six months since 
he had come. The apple-tree which 
held the bird-house tossed yellow 
branches over their heads. The hous 
wherein the Dunns dwelt had been 
painted, and the roof patched. The un 
recognized son could hear his sister sing- 
ing as she cleared up the supper-dish: 
Recently a lover had come to her, a ver 
good man who had loved her always, and 
she had loved him, making no sign. Sh: 
had forgotten, years and years, the love 
of her youth. Minnie had refused to 
listen while affairs were so adverse with 
their family. Now it was different. Th 
mortgage would soon be paid. A maid 
could be kept. 

The brother heard the happy littl 
song, and smiled. He went out to the 
barn to finish the milking. His littl 
dog followed him. He milked and car- 
ried the last pail to the house. Then he 
returned to close the barn for the night. 

He started. Old-lady Dunn stood 
there. Her shawl flew out in the wind 
like sharply pointed gray wings. Her 
hair stood up like an aureole around her 
delicate face, an aureole of live silver. 
The little dog left his master and wagged 
affectionately around her. Despite her 
treatment of David, the dog always left 
him for her. She patted the silky brown 
head. 

“Here,” she said to David, “you 
haven’t finished your chores. Go an’ 
pick some of the windfalls and give them 
to the cows. They like apples.” 

The man obeyed. He took off his hat, 
passed around to the orchard behind the 
barn, returned with his hat full of 
apples, and fed them to the cows. 

“*Get another,” ordered the old lady. 
David obeyed. 

When he emerged from the barn after 
feeding the cows for the second time 


he looked interrogatively at the woman. 
She nodded. 
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“That will do,” said she. “‘Now you 
can fasten up the barn.” 

David obeyed. Then he looked with 
actual timidity at the frail little woman- 
creature who dominated him. She lifted 
her right hand, and a white diamond 
gleamed. He had given her that dia- 
mond when he was a boy. He had saved 
the money for it out of his allowance. 
He had never seen her wear it since his 
return. 

She held out her hand and moved 
toward the house, and the man followed. 
Minnie saw them coming and opened 
the door. Gorham and Frank were there. 
Old lady Dunn and the man they called 
Dave entered. Old lady Dunn looked 
at them; then she turned and pointed 
at the man, and the diamond gleamed. 

“This is my own son. He has come 
home,” she said, and her voice rang out 
silvery with triumph, like a fine trumpet. 

[he others exclaimed. The old woman 
faced them, dauntless. ‘“‘I knew him all 
the time,” said she. ‘‘None of the rest 
of you knew him, but I am his mother. 
I knew.” 

“Is it you, John?” queried old Gor- 
ham in a shaking voice. 

John bowed his head. His face was 
working. 

Frank sprang forward and took him 
by the hand. Frank was choking with 
repressed tears. Minnie came forward 
and kissed him; then she sank into a 
chair and wept aloud. 

Old Gorham put his hand, trembling 
as if with palsy, on the man’s shoulder. 
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A RETREAT TO THE GOAL 






“Ts it you, John?” 
head again. 

Old Gorham suddenly waxed radiant. 
“He’s come home! My son’s come 
home!” he cried out in a great voice. 
““My son’s come home, an’ he’s made 
good! I’ll show ’em. I guess nobody’s 
goin’ to say nothin’ more agin’ my son. 
He’s the smartest man in these parts, 
I don’t keer who he is!” 

Old Gorham shook his son John back 
and forth by his passive shoulders. 
“He’s come home, home!” he shouted. 
Then he turned to the old lady. “ What 
in Sam Hill made you treat him so 
durned mean fur, ma,” he demanded, 
“‘when you knew all the time?” 

Old lady Dunn lifted her head. She 
looked like a queen throned upon the 
trials of her whole life. A lovely color 
came into her soft old cheeks; her eyes 
shone with blue light. That old flower 
of life’s field which had remained intact 
as to its flower-shape, though smitten 
hard by winds of time and grief, seemed 
suddenly, by virtue of some fine strength 
of individuality almost beyond the mor- 
tal, to bloom anew. She gazed at her 
son, and the fragrance of the love and 
sorrow and infinite patience of a woman 


John bowed his 


for her child sweetened the very soul of 


the man. She smiled a heavenly smile. 
“| wanted to make sure that my son 
had come back,” said she. Then she 
turned to Minnie. “I opened the win- 
dows in your brother John’s room this 
morning,’ said she. ‘‘ Now I think you 
had better go and make up the bed.” 
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An Adventure 


in Miniature 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


voyage I pele -a 

2 took in the sloop Wan- 

> derer, two and a half 

““\ tons’ burden, from Nas- 
ay )sau, New Providence, 


oe. the west coast of 
Andros Island, are so small that were it 
not for other considerations I should 
scarcely be writing of it. The distances 
covered, measured as the crow flies, are 
insignificant. Nor have I any dramatic 
happenings to relate, nor scientific dis- 
coveries to record. Yet such were the 
conditions of the trip that in its minia- 
ture compass were contained no little 
of those large excitements for which we 
read Hakluyt’s voyages or other ac- 
counts of deep-sea faring. Perhaps I 
need hardly remind the voyager from 
Southampton to New York that mileage 
is not everything in sea-travel, and that 
a trip of three thousand miles is not nec- 
essarily exciting. Distance is not al- 
ways a fixed quantity. It shrinks or 
expands in proportion to the means 
of communication at command; and, 
though we were never more than a hun- 
dred miles from our starting-point, we 
were at times actually farther from home 
than if we were ten times the distance; 
for we were right off the track of other 
vessels, cut off alike from mail-service, 
telegraphs, and wireless, entirely depen- 
dent on our own exertions—that is, our 
sails and our gasolene—for our going and 
coming. Had we been on the edge of the 
Arctic Circle, we could hardly have been 
less within quick reach of our fellow- 
men. Had “anything happened” to any 
of us, the survivors would have had no 
swifter means of bringing the news back 
to Nassau than the sloop we sailed in. 
So that sense of isolation which is so 
much of the adventurous spice in sea- 
narrative was most satisfyingly ours. 
Then the waters we sailed in are prover- 
bially dangerous, supplied with reefs and 
shoals to the heart’s content; the islands 


and cays we sailed among are bewilder- 
ingly intricate, and you have to know 
them well not to lose your way, and the 
winds are of a temper most uncertain. 

Here, surely, are some of the most 
important conditions conducive to the 
peculiar thrill of sea-romance. To these 
was added that provided by the historic 
sense. For these waters and islands of 
our voyaging, beyond perhaps any in the 
world, are sacred to the memory of those 
daredevils of the sea who loom so 
large in our boyish mythology. All the 
famous deep-sea cutthroats—Morgan, 
Blackbeard, and the rest—had sped 
foaming under full canvas, the black 
flag at the peak, along the very course 
we were sailing. The chart we looked at 
once in a while was thick with name- 
memories of their wild doings. Not so 
many miles to the northwest was that 
very cay, ““The Dead Man’s Chest,” 
where that famous fifteen once sat and 
“vo-ho’d” their bloodthirsty chorus to 
the booming of the surf and the aston- 
ishment of the quiet stars. 

The island of New Providence, on 
which Nassau is built, is one of the smail- 
est of the Bahama Islands, but, owing to 
its harbor, it is the only one that has 
any direct communication with the 
mainland of America. The other much 
larger islands, which, with myriad cays 
and rocks and banks, string out the 
Bahaman archipelago some six hundred 
miles from southern Florida to eastern 
Haiti, depend on Nassau for their vague 
and infrequent relations with what we 
call civilization. These islands, of which 
Andros, Eleuthera, Abaco, Watling, 
Cat Island, Anagua are the most impor- 
tant, have mail carried to them by a 
schooner that does the round trip in a 
fortnight; and British justice goes on 
circuit among them, as likewise the 
Episcopal church, in the person of the 
lord bishop; and British education, in 
the person of a school-inspector, once or 
twice a year, by the same primitive and 
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ENDLESS WHITE WATER 


frequently dangerous method of transit. 

here is so little commercial life in these 

islands that it would not pay a steamer 
to ply among them. This, of course, 
while irksome to the professional gentle- 
men and business men involved, is all 
to the good of romance, and gives a spice 
of adventure to every trip from Nassau 
to any of these out-islands, though the 
vessel be merely one of the numerous 
little sloops that sail back and forth with 
modest cargoes of vegetables, fresh eggs, 
and the occasional live stock in which 
the islands are but poorly furnished. 
lo make a thorough tour of all the out- 
islands would take several weeks. An- 
dros was chosen for our voyage for two 
Because it is the chief haunt 
of that exceedingly retiring bird the 
fiz amingo, and because it is invested with 
an air of mystery beyond that of any 
of the other islands. One hundred and 
hfty miles long, and some fifty miles 
broad at its broadest, it has never yet, it 
is said, been entirely explored. Its cen- 
ter is still a mystery. The natives de- 
clare it to be haunted, or, at all events, 
inhabited by some strange people no one 
ever has come close enough to see. You 
can see their houses, you are told, from 
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reasons. 
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SHORES 


1 distance, but as you approach them 
the y disappear. 

To voyage to such an island through 
such seas, though Mr. London might 
think small beer of it, is an experience, 

I venture to claim, with some chine % in it 
of that quality which he has phrased as 
“the call of the wild.” 

We had intended to make a start sev- 
eral days before the wind, which is the 
essence of any such contract in the 
Bahamas, gave us our sailing orders. 
It had been blowing stormily from the 
southwest, and nothing with sails had 
felt like venturing out across the surf- 
swept bar for a week. But my friend 
the Sportsman, whose guest I was to be, 
had warned me to be ready at an hour’s 
notice to take advantage of the first 
change in the weather. It is but forty 
miles across the tongue of ocean which 
divides the shores of New Providence 
and Andros, but you need to pick your 
weather for that if you don’t want to 
join the numerous craft that have van- 
ished in that brief but fateful strip of 
water. The summons came at last. | 
had been out for dinner, and returned 
home about ten to find a message from 
my friend: “Be ready to sail at mid- 
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night.”” There was a thrilling sudden- 
ness about it that appealed to one’s 
imagination. Here | had been expecting 
a landsman’s bed, with a book and a 
reading-lamp, surrounded by the friend- 
ly security of houses, and instead | was 
to go faring with the night wind into 
the mystery of the sea. 

It was a night of fitful moonlight, and 
Nassau with its white houses and white 
streets seemed very hushed and spectral 
as | made my way down to the wharf 
vivid in black and silver. There is al- 
ways something mysterious about start- 
ing a journey at night, even though it be 
nothing more out-of-the-way than catch- 
ing a midnight train out of the city; and 
the simple business of our embarkation 
breathed an air of romantic secrecy. The 
moon seemed to have her finger on her 
lip, and we talked in lowered voices as 
though we were bound on some mid- 
night raid. The night seemed to be 
charged with the expectancy of the un- 
known, and the big Labrador retriever, 
“Sailor,”” who was to be a fellow-voy- 
ager, whined restlessly from the wharf- 
side at the little sloop that awaited us 
in the whispering, lapping water. “Sail- 
or” had seen his master getting his guns 
ready, and, doubtless, memories stirred 
in him of Scotch moors they had shot 
over together. He raised his head to 
the night wind, and sniffed impatiently, 
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as though he already scented the 
duck on Andros Island. He was imp, 
tient, like the rest of us, because, tho ig} 
it was an hour past sailing-time, rh, 
negro boy engaged to run the engin 
not turned up. But it is no use | 
impatient with negroes in Nassau, 
if you are to get any work out of t 
at all, it is only by the skilled exercise of 
a blend of tact and severity in the hand- 
ling of their muddle-headed psycho 
which your governing Englishman 
reduced to a science. A search-pa ty, 
having invaded the lodging of the missing 
engineer, presently returned with a hulk- 
ing, somnolent youth sullenly answering 
to the name of George, who had bee: 
discovered deep in the one activity 
which we were afterward to learn he had 
any capacity whatsoever—that of sleep 
We knew later that there was nothing 
through which George could not slee; 
particularly if it happened to be a dut 
or a responsibility. Whenever you set 
George to do anything by day or night, 
you could always reckon on his being 
sound asleep five minutes after. 

Well, all such preliminaries 
“George” being at length disposed of, 
there was presently heard that most ex- 
hilarating of sounds to any one who loves 
seafaring, the rippling of the ropes 
through the blocks as our mainsail ros 
up high against the moon and _ filed 
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AN ADVENTURE 


oudly with the steady northeast breeze 
e had been waiting in. The water be- 


can to talk along our sides, and the im- 


nocturnal sea 
The spray 
as we nosed 


nense freshness of the 
ok us in its huge embrace. 
egan to fly over our bows 


into the glassy rollers, one of which ad- 


nonished us by half 
wallowing us on 
tne starboard side 
that only the 
mighty-limbed im- 
mortals might 
dance with safety 
night, and that it 
were wise for little 
twent y-four-foot 
sloops to hug the 
land till daylight. 
So, reluctantly, we 
kept the shadowy 
coast-line for our 
companion as we 
steered for the 
southwestern end of 
the island; to our 
right, companions 
more of our mood, 
parallel ridges of 
savage whiteness 
where the surf 
boiled and gleamed 
along the coral 
shoals. How good 
it seemed to all of 
us to be thus out in 
the freedom of the 
night and the sea 
not least tothe great 
noble-headed hound, sitting up on his 
haunches, keen and watchful by the 
steersman’s side. What a strange waste 
of a life so short to be sleeping there on 
the land when one might be out and 
away on such business as ours! So two 
or three hours went by as we plunged on 
to the seething sound of the water, and 
the singing of our sails, and all the var- 
ous rumor of wind and sea. After all, it 
was a good music to sleep to, and, for all 
my scorn of sleeping landsmen, an irre- 
sistible drowsiness stretched me out on 
the roof of the little cabin, wonderfully 
rocked into forgetfulness. My nap came 
to an end suddenly, as though some one 
had flung me out through a door of blue- 
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and-gold into a new-born world. There 
was the sun rising, the moon still on 
duty, and the morning star divinely 
naked in the heaven. And with these 
glories rushed in again upon my ears the 
lovely zest and turmoil of the sea, heav- 
ing huge and tumultuous about us in 

gleaming hills and 

foam - flecked — val- 
7 ley s. 

Then for the first 
time | realized what 
an absurdly tiny 
home—home with a 
sail on 1t——was ours, 
amid all this big 
water. I was able, 
too, tomarvel at the 
amount of cargo, 
human and other- 
wise, my friend the 
Sportsman had had 
the audacity to pack 
into his tiny vessel. 
Th e Wand Ter is 
but twenty-four 
feet “overall.’’ She 
is decked over suth- 
ciently to allow of 
a small cabin and 
leave a foot or two 
of cock-pit. The 
engine hills most of 
the cabin, but there 
is room for two of 
us’ to “bunk,” one 
on each side of the 
engine. Forward 
there is a hole about 
a yard squarewhich 
we may call the fo’cas’le. Between that 
and the cabin is the gasolene-tank. On 
this floating speck were housed five men, 
three negroes—captain, engineer, and 
cook—and ourselves. The Sportsman, | 
may say, is somewhat of an athletic 
mountain, weighing at least two hundred 
and fifty pounds. He naturally took up 
room. The dog “Sailor” almost counts 
as a man in that respect. Then we car- 
ried fifty gallons of water, sixty gallons 
of gasolene, a big case of grape-fruit, and 
several other cases of provisions, four 
guns, with the: necessary ammunition, 
and various fishing-tackle—not to speak 
of two good-sized portmanteaus, cam- 
eras, books, and innumerable odds and 
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ends. We laughed as we surveyed this 
medley with which cockpit, cabin, and 
house-deck was choked—we sitting on 
top of it all, finding room for ourselves 
anyhow. But a little patience soon ad- 
justed it into a livable order, and we 
were able to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as men out for “roughing it” have 
a right to expect. If you are going to 
miss your hair mattress, you had better 
stay on land! 

And one priceless comfort we did not 
lack. That was “ John,” the wise and 
kindly old negro cook. John had been 
sea-cook for the Sportsman for years, 
and for his father before him; and in the 
art of cooking, and cooking splendidly, 
under difficulties, in all weathers, with 
nothing more than a square foot or two 
of deck for his kitchen, and with the 
most elementary appliances, John can- 
not have his equal. Already he had 
coffee for us when | woke up from my 
nap, and soon the smells of freshly-made 
“iohnny cake” and frying bacon com- 
peted not unsuccessfully with the vari- 
ous fragrances of the morning. Is there 
anything to match for zest a breakfast 
like that of ours at dawn on the open sea? 
By this we had shaken off the unwelcome 
convoy of the coast-line, and, having had 
a thrilling minute or two running the 
gantlet of the great combers of the 
southwest bar, we were at last really out 
to sea, making 6ur dash under a good 
sailing breeze, with the engine going, too, 
across the tongue of ocean, direct for 
Andros. 

It seemed curious to me—who, of 
course, knew nothing about it—with 
what comparative anxiety my compan- 
ions, including the Sportsman (who must 
have made the trip half a hundred times), 
regarded the crossing of this narrow strip 
of sea, in which you are scarcely out of 
sight of one coast before you come into 
sight of the other. Yet it is just those 
men who know the sea, and have fol- 
lowed her for love of her all their lives, 
who distrust her most. Presently, in the 
far southwest, tiny points, like a row of 
pins, began very faintly to range them- 
selves along the sky-line. They were 
palm-trees, though you could not make 
them out to be such or anything in par- 
ticular for long after. One darker point 
seemed closer than the rest. “That 
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is High Cay,” said the Sportsm 
“once we are inside there we are s; 
It can blow a hurricane then as soor 
it has a mind to. We shall be inside 
reef, and nothing can hurt us.” 

Then I took a brief lesson in geog 
phy. Andros, more than any other 
the islands, is surrounded by a ring 
reefs stretching all around its coas 
The waters inside this ring are seld 
more than a fathom or two deep, a1 
spreading out for miles and miles ab 
a level coral floor, give something of t 
effect of a vast natural swimming-bat 
Frequently there is no more than four 
five feet of water, and in calm weather 
it would be possible to walk for mile: 
across this strange sea-bottom. 

Darker and solider grew the point on 
which our eyes were set, till at length w: 
were up with a thick-set little scrub- 
covered island which, compared with th 
low level of the line of coast stretching 
dimly behind it, rose high and rocky out 
of the water. Hence its name, “High 
Cay,” and its importance along a coast 
where such definite landmarks are few 
We were now inside the breakwater of 
the reefs, and the rolling swell of ocean 
gave way at once to a mill-pond calm- 
ness. Through this we sped along for 
some ten miles or so, following a low, 
barren coast-line till at length to our 
right the water began to spread out in- 
land like a lake. We were at the en- 
trance of the North Bight, one of the 
three bights which, dotted with numer- 
ous low-lying cays, breaks up Andros 
Island in the middle, and allows a pas- 
sage through a maze-like archipelago 
direct to the northwest end of Cuba. 
Here on the northwest shore is a small 
and very lonely settlement—one of the 
two or three settlements on the else de- 
serted island—Behring’s Point: a poor 
little cluster of negro cabins scrambling 
up from the beach, with no streets but 
craggy pathways in and out among the 
gray clinker-like coral rock. A more for- 
lorn and poverty-stricken foothold of 
humanity could hardly be conceived 
But it was touching to find that even 
here, though the whole worldly goods of 
the community would scarcely fetch ten 
dollars, the souls of men were stil] held 
worth caring for. For presently we came 
upon a pretty little church, with a 
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ool-house near by, while from the 
f of an adjacent building we were 
led by a pleasant-faced white man, 
a isv with some shingling. 

it was the good priest of the little 
ace, Father Gabriel, disguised in over- 
4 iis and the honest grime of his labor; 
{ ke a true Benedictine, praying with his 
j trong and skilful hands. He was down 
; from his roof in a moment, a youngish 
‘ man with the face of a practical dream- 
} strangely happy-looking in what 
would seem to most an appalling isola- 
tion, there alone, month after month, 
with his black flock. But evidently his 


J was no such thought, for he showed us 
with pride the new school-house he was 
{ building out of the coral limestone with 


his own hands, as he had built the 
church, every stone of it, and the pic- 
F turesque well, and the rampart-like wall 
round the churchyard. His garden, too, 
he was very proud of, as he well might 
be. wrested as it was out of the solid 
rock. Yet one peculiarity of Bahaman 
vegetation must be noted. It will grow 
just as luxuriantly out of rock as out of 
soil, of which there is seldom more than 
a thin coating, and usually none at all. 
[hus it is comparatively easy in the 
Bahamas to make the desert blossom 
like a rose—though I say this, of course, 
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not to minimize the disinterested labors 
of that good man, whom at length we 


had to part with—not without a hush in 
our hearts as we pondered on the noble 
marvel of lives thus unselfishly devoted, 
and as we thought, too, of the loneliness 
that would once more close around him 
when we were gone. 

As we sailed away from Behring’s 
Point, due west through the North 
Bight, we spied ahead of us a schoone: 
under full canvas, making in our direc- 
tion. 

“She is going to Nassau!” exclaimed 
the Sportsman. “We're in luck. Would 
you like to send a word to your wife? 
It’s our only chance—and it doesn’t hap- 
pen like this in ten years.” 

There was only time for us to scrawl a 
word or two to our respective Penelopes, 
for the schooner was all but on us. Then 
I admired the skill with which the 
Sportsman turned us about so that the 
schooner and we raced side by side w ith- 
in a vard of each other. The schooner 
was a sponge-boat making for Nassau, as 
we had surmised, and half a dozen smil- 
ing negroes hailed us from the deck. 
Somehow they made us feel as though we 
had been weeks from home. Holding 
on to a rope, the Sportsman leaned out 
from our deck holding out the letters, 
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while the captain of the schooner leaned 
out from his deck and clutched them. 
So we caught the mail, and in another 
moment we were once more speeding on 
our separate ways. 

But we had spent too much time with 
the good Father, and in various potter- 
ing about—making another landing at 
a lone cabin in search of fresh vegetables, 
and further loading up our much-endur- 
ing craft with two flat-bottomed skiffs for 
duck-shooting, marvelously lashed, one 
on each side of the cabin deck to do 
much more sailing that day; so at sunset 
we dropped anchor under the lee of Big 
Wood Cay, and, long before the moon 
rose, the whole boat's crew of us were 
wondrously asleep. 

Morning found us sailing through a 
maze of low- lying desert islands of < 
bewildering sameness of shape and size, 
with practically nothing to distinguish 
one from the other. Even long experi- 
ence of them is liable to go astray, and 
the Sportsman and the captain had sev- 
eral friendly disputes, and exchanged bets 
as towhich was which. Then, too, the cu- 
rious milky color of the water (in strange 
contrast to the jewel-like clearness of the 
outer sea) makes it hard to keep clear of 
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the coral shoals that shelve out ca 
ciously from every island. In the d 
light the deeper water Is seen in a bluis| 
track (something like the “ bluing”’ u 
in laundry work), edged on either sid¢ 
“*the white water.” One has to kee 


sharp lookout every foot of the way, and 


many a time our keel gave an ominous 


grating, and we escaped some na 
ledges by the mere mercy of Heaven 
We had tried bathing at sunrise, but 


the water was not deep enough to swim 
in. So we had paddled around picking 


those 
house with such 
an animal something lik« 


up “‘conchs” 
shells which 
magnificence 
our winkle, 
cut up fine makes an excellent salad 
that is, as old John made it. There is: 
fishing to speak of to be done in the 
inclosed waters; nothing to go after ex 
cept — which you see dotting th 
coral floor in black patches. We g ratl 
ered one or two, but the 
natural state is not an agreeable object 


the hard, white flesh of which 


great ornament r 
fanciful 


1 


sponge in its 


It is like a mass of slimy india-rubber, 


which has to ‘“‘die”’ 


perfume of great power—the 
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A PALM-FRINGED CORAL 


BEACH 


sponge of 
our bath-tubs being the macerated skele- 


and rot out its ani- 
mal life, which it does with a protesting 
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OUR CAMP CONSISTED OF TWO LITTLE 


ton of the living sponge. ‘Though we 
escaped the razor edges of the coral flats, 
we did not come off so easily with the 
white mud, and on one occasion, strenu- 
ous poling failing to get us off, all hands, 
black and white, had to strip and push 
behind for all we were worth. Of course 
ve had a great deal of fun out of that, 
man being so constituted as to relish the 
hard work he puts into his play, and to 
laugh at what, were it in earnest, would 
soon set him a-murmuring. 

We had hoped to reach our camp, out 
on the other side of the island, that eve- 
ning, but that dodging the shoals and 
sticking in the mud had considerably 
delayed us. Besides, though the Sports- 
man and the captain both hated to 
admit it, we had lost our way. We had 
been looking all afternoon for “Little 
Wood Cay,” but, as I said before, one 
cay was so like another—all alike flat, 
low-lying, desolate islands covered with 
a uniform scrub and marked by no large 
-not unbeautiful if one has a 
taste for melancholy levels, but unpictu- 
resquely depressing and hopeless for eyes 
craving more featured and_ colored 
“scenery.” So night began to fall, and as 


trees 


there is no sailing to be done in such wa- 
ters at night, we once more cast anchor 


HOUSES BUILT ENTIRELY Ol 


PALMETTO LEAVES 


under a gloomy, black shape of land 

exceedingly lonesome and forgotten- 
looking, which we agreed to call “ Little 
Wood Cay”—till morning. Soon all 
were asleep except the old dog “Sailor” 
and I. I lay for a long time watching 

1e square foot of stars that shone down 
chesuah the hatch in our cabin ceiling 
like a little window looking into eternity, 
while the waters lapped and lapped out- 
side, and the night talked strangely to 
itself. It was a wonderful meeting-place 
of august lonely things—that nameless, 
dark island, that shadowy water heaving 
vast and mournful, that cry of the wind, 
that swaying vault of stars, and, framed 
in the cabin doorway, the great black 
head of the old dog, grave and moveless 
and wondering. 

Next morning the Sportsman and the 
captain were forced to own up that the 
island discovered to the day was not 
“Little Wood Cay.” No humiliation 
goes deeper with a sailing mari than hav- 
ing to ask his way. Besides, who was 
there to ask in that solitude? Doubt- 
less a cormorant flying overhead knew it, 
but no one thought to ask him. How- 
ever, we were in luck, for after sailing 
about a bit we came upon two lonely 
negroes standing up in their boats and 
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thrusting long poles into the water. 
Chey were sponging—most melancholy 
of occupations—and they looked for- 
lorn enough in the still dawn. But they 
had a smile for our plight. It was evi- 
dently a good joke to have mistaken 
‘Sapodilla Cay ” for “Little Wood 
Cay.” Of course, we should have gone 

so. And “so” we presently went, not 
without rewarding them for their infor- 
mation with two generous drinks of old 
Jamaica rum. I never saw two men so 
grateful for a drink. Their faces posi- 
tively shone with happiness. Certainly 
it must have seemed as if that rum had 
fallen out of the sky, the last thing those 
chilled and lonesome men could have 
hoped for, out there in the inhospitable 
solitude. 

One of our reasons for seeking “ Little 
Wood Cay,” which it proved had been 


close by all the time, was that it is one of 


the few cays where one can get fresh 
water. “‘Good water here,” says the 
chart. We wanted to rehll some of our 
jars, and so we landed there, glad to 
stretch our legs, while old John cooked 
our breakfast on the beach, under a 
sapodilla-tree. ‘The vegetation was a 
little more varied and genial than we 
had yet seen, and some small white 
flowers, growing in long lines as if they 
had been planted, wafted a very sweet 
fragrance across our breakfast-table of 
white coral sand. “ While we were eating, 
two or three little lizards with tails 
curiously twirled round and round—lke 
a St. Catherine wheel made themselves 
friendly, and ate pieces of bread without 
fear. And I heard old John say some- 
thing to the engineer-boy George—who 
was lying near the fire sulky from a re- 
cent calling-down—that has stayed by 
me. 

“Cheer up, George,” said the kindly 
old philosopher. ‘The poor man’s blan- 
ket is out,” and, while | wondered what 
he meant, he pointed to the rising sun 
with a smile. 

Now that we knew where we were, it 
was clear but by no means careless sail- 
ing toourcamp. By noon we had made 
the trip through the island and, passing 
out of a narrow creek known as “Log- 
gerhead Creek,” were on its southwest 
side. A hundred and fifty miles or so 
straight sailing would have brought us to 
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Cuba, but our way lay north up 
coast, as we had come down the ot! 
Here was the same white water as 
day before, with the bluish track sh 
ing the deeper channel; the same 2 
monotonous coast; the same dwarf, 1 
green scrub; not a sign of life any sii 
Nothing but the endless white wat 
and the endless desert shore. We wi 
making for what is known as the Wj 
Opening, a sort of estuary into whi 

listless stream or two crawl throu; 
mangrove bushes from the _interi 
swamps. Of these you can perceive 
sign whatever from the sea, and, wh« 
in the late afternoon the Sportsman, tal 
ing his place at the bow as lookout, bad: 
the captain steer straight in for the land, 
the result was a lively argument. Th: 
Sportsman smiled. He had evident! 
something up his sleeve. On we went 
for all the world as if we were aiming t 
run aground. Not a sign of an openir 
anywhere. Then, when we were scare: 
twenty yards trom the shore—** What 
that?” asked the Sportsman, jeering| 
of the astonished captain. ‘There, sur 
enough, hidden by mangroves wading i: 
their weird way into the sea, was at 
under gleam of water, and presently we 
could see a narrow channel snaking it 
way, not thirty feet broad, into thi 
brush. 

In a second or two our decks wer 
swept by boughs, as under the Sports- 
man’s skilful piloting we snuggled our 
way into a secret and sinister lane of 
water, hedged in by _palmetto-trees, 
dense and breathless. Two turkey-buz- 
zards rose lazily from the scrub as we 
entered it, and, as though we had sur- 
prised some devil’s work of the spirits o! 
the waste, a concourse of evil shapes 
two long, shadowy sharks and a wild, 
snaky glitter of houndfish—stampeded 
to right and left of us in a lightning scur- 
ry of terror. So long had they brooded 
there undisturbed—wicked and _ vora- 
cious, and beautiful as flashing swords! 
We were presently to realize how long; 
and that, too, by a most quaint and con- 
vincing proof. About half a mile up, 
there presently emerged from the scrub 
two thatched roofs—two little houses 
built entirely of palmetto leaves—such 
as Robinson Crusoe might have built. 
The Sportsman had built these some 
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vears before, as a camp for his duck- 
shooting expeditions. But it had been 
three vears since he had been there. As 
we moored the boat to a palm-tree and 
sprang ashore, he laughed: **Last time 
| was here,” he said, “I thought of < 
infallible test of the loneliness of ‘is 
place. Let’s see how it has worked.” 
And he strode through the open door of 
one of the cabins. There was nothing in 
it but a rough table. On the table was 
a bottle falle n over on its side. This the 
Sportsman snatched up with a cry of 
satisfaction. “W hat do you think of 
this?” he said. “Not a soul has been 
here but the turkey-buzzards. The beg- 
gars knocked this over—but otherwise 
it 1S untouched as I left it. Do you want 
better proof than this?” and he held out 
the bottle for me to look at. It was a 
quart of Scotch whisky, corked and 
sealed as it had left the manufacturer. 
And it had been there for three years! 
[he more the reader ponders this strik- 
ing fact, the better will he be able to 
realize the depth of the solitude in which 

had now found our journey’s end. 

While the boys slung the beds, and 
John busied himself with dinner, we sat 
and smoked, and savored together our 
satisfaction in our complete and grandi- 
ose isolation. 

“Tt might weil be weeks before any 
one could find us!” 
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said my friend, eager 
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as a boy, lapping up horrors from his 
favorite author. ‘Yes, weeks!” And 
then he added, “It was creeks like this 
the old pirates used to hide in”—and so 
we talked of pirates and buried treasure, 
while the sun set like a flight of aa 
goes over a scene that was indeed like 
picture torn from a boy’s own book of 
adventure. 

One of many treasure stories he told 
me I must find space for. There had 
recently been alive on another part of 
Andros Island an old negro who lived 
some miles from the settlement, to which 
he only came now and again to buy pro- 
visions. These provisions he always 
paid for in—Spanish doubloons. Just 
before he died he had told his secret. 
One day, fishing, he had come upon an 
iron chest full of gold coins hidden 
among rocks under water. Afraid to 
bring it to land lest some one should rob 
him, he left it where he had found it. 
But whenever he wanted money to go 
marketing he would dive and come up 
with a handful of golden money! 

‘To-morrow we must see if we cannot 
track some flamingoes,” said my friend, 
looking at the sunset, which had re- 
minded him of them. And, by the way, 
the creek we were camping on was called 
“Flamingo Creek.” But the name was 
to do us no good, for no flamingoes were 
to illuminate this chronicle. Still, the 
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FLAMINGO HUNTING 


next morning brought me a vision of 
other birds which in their flashing beauty 
of wildness leaves me no room to regret 
even the flamingo. 

Certain parts of Andros are rich in 
stately timber—mahogany, lignum-vitez, 
and so forth—but the region round 
about our camp for miles on miles, far- 
ther than the eye can see, is taken up 
with a succession of marl lakes, with 
water seldom more than a foot deep and 
of the celor of lime. The surface of these 
lakes is covered with endless clumps and 
copses, rising like islands, of that strange 
macabre-tree, the mangrove, which, ban- 
ian-like, throws down long, wand-like 
roots which, so soon as they touch the 
water, spread out like bony hands and 
clutch the soil. These again throw out 
lateral wands which root again a yard or 
so farther on; and these again do the 
same, till an immense basket-work of 
radiating bridges have been formed 
around the parent stem, long since un- 
identihable among its offspring. Thence 
grows up an impenetrable fastness of 
greedily thriving branches, about the 
roots of which gathers the various dust 
and debris carried on the wind, till a 
veritable island has been formed. So 
you can see the land literally growing 
out of the water, and so between man- 
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grove-tree and the coral insect the land 
of the Bahamas has been made. These 
coverts, spreading, as I| said, for miles on 
miles, form a paradise for every species 
of wild fowl. 

The record of our next three days is 
that of punting, gun on knee from 
dawn to sunset, after teal—teal in 
huge glittering fleets, riding innocent of 
danger, filling the morning sky with 
peaceful quacking, or tearing by in ter- 
ried whirlwinds at the report of the 
gun. John’s camp-fire at evening bore 
evidence to my friend’s prowess—never 
was such an orgy of roast duck—and to 
watch “Sailor” as he worked the copses 
was to realize how happy a dog can be. 
Yet wild ducks can be seen elsewhere 
but never before had I seen pelicans 
gamboling in the upper air—such dif- 
ferent birds from their foolish-looking 
fellows in the Zoo—or watched white 
herons soaring like the spirits of the 
dawn in the morning blue. It seemed to 
me as we stole silently along in our skiff 
that we were invading the sanctuary 
of the morning. 

It was that picture more than any 
other that I carried with me as, a 
week after, our little boat dropped 
anchor once more under the lights of 
Nassau. 
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The Killer’s 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELI 


coeca@eAM, as you know, a 
% esl 
ac) practising physician. 


a 
ey Ke My home is in Endi- 
| e 


cott, Vermont. My li- 

brary, which serves also 
i: pean as my ofhce, faces the 
Re: » gas DOSE old Wait house, where 
Anthony Brown and his mother came to 
live (out of nowhere) and where they 
spent their thirteen years of silence and 
isolation. You have expressed an inter- 
est in the story of Anthony Brown. | 
set it down as truly and consecutively 
as lam able. Part of the events chroni- 
cled here I saw with my own eyes, part 
| had from the little man with the 
crooked head, and part from Anthony 
Brown—for it is by that name I shall 
always remember him. You will under- 
stand that I am the “Mr. Doctor” of 
the narrative. 


Lee 
. paw 


Here are some of the things Anthony 
Brown knew at the time of my first ac- 
quaintance with him. He was then 
about four years old. 

He knew, first of all, that he did not 
possess such a thing as a father. He 
knew that he had come with his mother 
to this dark, ancient house from another 
place, far off, where the houses all stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and where a man 
brought the milk in a yellow cart, like 
a little cabin set on wheels. He remem- 
bered that they had come away from 
that place in a tremendous hurry, but 
when he tried to discuss this with his 
mother the “look” always appeared on 
her face. 

Then, too, his mother had been some- 
thing different in that place of the shoul- 
dering houses — not “Mrs. Brown.” 
Somehow he could not seem to catch 
the right set of words for her, though 
sometimes when he was alone he would 
shout out “ Mrs.—er—” very suddenly, 
in order to trick that elusive other word 
into the light. It was the same way with 
that word which had meant his brother 


oh yes, there had been a brother, even 
though his mother said there had not. 
It was probably some game his mothet 
was playing—an inscrutable game, be- 
cause one must not laugh or appear to 
be enjoying it. He had laughed once, 
and then there was the “look” which 
always frightened him. But he could 
remember the fact of a brother clearly, 
even if he were a little misty as to how 
he had looked and quite blank about 
the word which had meant him. Why, 
even he himself had been called anothet 
word. It was not “Anthony.” It was 
something very like He could get 
the taste of it in his mouth when he 
jumped out at it—but never quite if. 

His mother played the same game 
even with the Congregational minister 
and Mrs. J. D. Ellory of Elloryhurst, 
the first callers—and the last. Anthony 
could not understand this episode in the 
least, and so it had to take its place 
with the other “naturally” things, along 
with that abrupt departure from the 
region of the yellow milk-cart. The 
callers came quite kindly in the Ellory- 
hurst surrey, and they smiled at An- 
thony when they were seated in the 
parlor. He was amazed to hear them 
asking if his father had been long dead 
as though they did not know there was 
no such thing as a father—and where 
his mother had come from. He could 
have told them about the yellow milk- 
cart himself—it was his mother who had 
forgotten now. At least she was shaking 
her head, and Anthony could see the 
“look” coming. But at that juncture 
he was shut out of the room and could 
follow the affair no further, save that 
there came a muffled outcry of indigna- 
tion from Mrs. Ellory of Elloryhurst 
followed by the banging of the front 
door. Nor did he see his mother again 
that day or night, a crack of light under 
her door being the only token of her 
existence when he went up to bed, hun- 
gry and frightened. 
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Of course there was fruit from this 
seed. Anthony did not understand at 
all what it meant when the boys with 
whom he was trying to play “ships” in 
the brook behind his house calied him 
names. It is quite probable they did 
not understand either—something heard 
at home, more than likely. 

He wondered if the reason the other 
boys would not play with him was 
because his ship was so much more 
splendid than theirs. He had made it 
out of a sharpened board and it had 
sails of envelopes which Mr. Doctor 
across the street had given him. It was 
something of a trick to keep the cargo 
on, but once tied down with string it 
journeyed to the second stump on his 
own side of the brook with quite credit- 
able security. 

It was impossible to conceive why his 
mother should come out of “behind” so 
suddenly and jerk him away from the 
bank and then set to work with a fearful, 
ice-cold deliberation to break that ship 
of his into all the splinters it could be, 
using two flat rocks for the destruction. 
It must have been another of those 
“naturally” things. But Anthony had 
never seen the “look” so horrible and 
hard and crazy on her face as when she 
led him away then to lock him, like a 
criminal, in the woodhouse. 

That was the night the wind blew. 
Anthony could hear it rising from the 
first, tentative friskings about the shin- 
gles of the woodhouse to the full majesty 
of its flight. There were a million trillion 
great devils back there in the hills trying 
to catch it—that was why it ran so fast 
and screeched so loudly. It rocked the 
floor under his feet, and once there was 
a fearful crashing in the yard, which was 
a bough tearing away from one of the 
maples. He did not know his mother 
had come till he heard the soft scraping 
of the latch outside, and even then he 
did not see her, as she ran off silently as 
she had come. 

It was very hard to have to go up- 
stairs all alone in the dark when the 
wind was blowing. He knew what hap- 
nened when the wind blew. He had 
been through it before. It was always 
the same. A crack of light under his 
mother’s door, bright and dim, bright 
and dim, like a Jack-o’-lantern when the 
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candle is going out. ‘That was becaus: 
she had all the windows open and th 
lamp smoked. “ Naturally” she had th. 
windows open when the wind blew. H¢ 
would have been amazed to learn that 
all grown-ups did not open their win 
dows wide to the gale, and writhe and 
groan and become quite different from 
what they were in quiet weather. 

This was the most incredibly fearful 
night. For the crack of light became 
intensely brilliant just as his boot-soles 
were passing it, then it went out alto- 
gether and his mother screamed—inside 
the door there. That was why he ran 
down-stairs and out into the yard behind 
the lilac-bush, where Mr. Doctor found 
him in the great wind and had the true 
state of affairs out of him directly. 

It was a long wait, there in the front 
hall, wrapped in his mother’s cape, until 
Mr. Doctor came down the stairs again, 
with his candle making the shadows 
clamber up and sit on top of the high, 
dark furniture. And then the questions 
Mr. Doctor asked—so many million of 
them—for a sleepy boy to answer. 

“And what do you say to this, sir?” 
Mr. Doctor asked abruptly, putting a 
piece of cardboard beneath the boy’s 
nose. “Ever seen this before?” 

The boy had never seen it or anything 
like it—that dark, shiny daguerreotype. 
There were nine people pictured there 
(if one counted the bundle in the wom- 
an’s lap). A man sat there and his six 
sons stood about him. The largest of 
them might have been eighteen, the 
smallest (not counting the bundle) six. 
The man’s skin was smooth and dark, 
like the Wait furniture in the hall; his 
hair, parted over the left temple, was 
black; a black mustache shot across 
his lip and turned at either tip straight 
up to the high cheek-bones. And 
though he was dressed in unmistakable 
“*Sunday clothes,” he carried them with 
a certain debonair tilt of the shoulders 

not sheepishly, as our Endicott farm- 
ers do. A full-belted, lusty man, whom 
one could imagine going a long way to 
carry a romantic point. 

The woman, sitting in the center with 
the bundle, was very beautiful: her eyes 
were calm, and her hair had not then 
turned streaked as it had since. But 
how queer of her to be there! She was 
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no more like the man, or those six 
replicas of him standing at his shoulders, 
than she was like the seventh replica, 
come out of the bundle now and sitting, 
shivering and wide-eyed, on the old 
Wait hall-chest. 

Mr. Doctor looked at the picture a 
long time and then at the boy, as though 
comparing them. He said, slowly: “* And 
vet they call you a—et We won't 
sav. . . . What’s that?” 

 Raphul,” the boy had cried out, with 
a sudden, explosive triumph. Mr. Doc- 
tor saw his finger, still grubby with front- 
vard mold, hovering over the boy of six 
who leaned on the pictured woman’s 
shoulder. “‘Raphul—I just remem- 
bered.” He had caught that word which 
meant his brother without jumping. 

“There was another place where | 
lived,”’ he went on, a frown of concentra- 
tion between his black eyebrows. “‘I 
just remembered. It was before.” 

Mr. Doctor leaned forward and 
pinched his knee, as though to help him. 

“What was it like?” he said. The 
boy’s eyes wandered here and there in 
vacancy. The frown deepened as though 
he sought desperately through the dim 
rooms of memory. 

‘Il can’t—I can’t—”’ The boy was 
struggling painfully to remember. Mr. 
Doctor shook his head and muttered: 

‘Too much—too much.” ‘Then he 
took the daguerreotype up-stairs again 
and put it back under the table where 
he had found it. He went on tiptoe, so 
as not to disturb Anthony’s mother, 
who slept because he had given her some 
medicine. 


Thirteen years is a long time to live 
in one yard, when no one comes into that 
yard but the postman and the boy from 
Lucas’s store and Mr. Doctor. Che 
postman had been three different per- 
sons and the boy from Lucas’s store at 
least six when Anthony was seventeen. 

\ life of that sort does things to you 
very queer things. For one, the con- 
tinuous existence in the shadow—of the 
indoors, of the Wait maples, of one 
knows not what—makes one pale, even 
though there be an echo of something 
darker beneath the pallor. For another, 
it makes one slight and nervous and 
inept at handling things, and moody and 
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apt to shout out with an abrupt bitter- 
ness at Mr. Doctor: “If she'd only tell 
me what it was he did, why it wouldn’t 
be such a blind sort of hell.” 

“Steady, boy. Now what’s wrong 
with your ‘innards’? ‘Tell the doctor.” 

““That’s it—that’s it. What is the 
matter with my ‘innards.’ What’s in 
my blood that one can’t speak of? What 
in the name of the devil was this incon- 
ceivable crime of my father’s? Whatam 
I tainted with, that she would rather 
have people avoid and scorn me then 
that? 

Then the inevitable lapse into inertia 
and gloom, and after that the unwhole- 
some fever mounting again 

“T’m no good—I know I’m no good. 
I’m hollow. | can feel it. I'll tell you 
what I’m going to do. I’m going to run 
away from this place—I don’t care 
| don’t care " 

“Hush, boy; here’s your mother.” 


It was on the day this talk was talked 
that the man came down Methodist Hill. 
One could see him far off, crawling like 
a little fly down the road. It was very 
dry and a tiny umbrella of dust followed 
above him. 

He came down and dipped out of view 
behind the fence, still far off, came on 
and on under his umbrella of dust and 
had passed as far as Anthony’s lilac 
when he happened to look over his shoul- 
der at the doorway. Anthony’s mother, 
coming out of the door just then, put 
out her two hands suddenly to clasp the 
door-frames, as if for support. The man 
appeared to hesitate and marvel, shuf- 
fled his feet in the dust; then he mopped 
his brow and went on, shaking his head. 

Anthony’s mother watched him, with- 
out moving her head. He went perhaps 
a dozen rods along the street and stopped 
again. Then he came plodding back 
and stood in the gateway, his hat in his 
hand. His head, now that it was un- 
covered, appeared quite crooked, as 
though it had been twisted with an 
enormous pair of tweezers. He was 
tanned to a rich brown, and dusty. 

“Is that you?” he said, addressing 
Anthony’s mother. “‘ We all been lookin’ 
for you.” 

“Yes,” she said, as though that single 
syllable had torn its way through flesh. 
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lhe man put his bundle down by the 
gate and came in. The two in the garden 
beside the house could hear a scraping 
of chairs from an unseen corner of the 
porch. 

Anthony had been watching all this 
with his eyes wide and his lips open a 
little, like his mother’s. When he spoke, 
it was as always with a sudden, passing 
hre. 

‘“*Say—say—that’s too much. A bum 

and she knew him.” 

Still with the glow of that short fire 
he jumped from the bench and started 
toward the front of the house, but Mr. 
Doctor was in front, waving him back. 

“| have a right,” Anthony cried. “I 
have a right to hear. Say—haven’t I?” 

“If she calls you, yes.” 

But the boy was not to be put off with 
that. Thirteen years is too long a time 
to look inward and see nothing. ‘The 
doctor gave ground slowly before his 
passion. ‘They could hear the man’s 
voice from the porch now, raised in 
what might have been supplication or a 
sort of dehance or a threat. It was a 
threat. The words came plainly. 

“All righ’—all righ’. Go your own 
way, an’ | weel go mine. But w’en I go 
mine I weel tell were they can fin’ 
heem—the killer’s son. So.” 

There was no trouble for Mr. Doctor 
now keeping Anthony in the garden. 
No. Anthony walked ba¢k to the bench 
and sat down and ran his thin hand over 
his damp forehead. He did not speak 
for a long time. By and by he said: 

“Well, at least I can see something— 
now.” 

There was a sound of feet scraping on 
the front steps and then the man with 
the crooked head came quickly around 
the corner of the porch as though to run 
back into the garden where Anthony 
sat staring at nothing. But Anthony’s 
mother was too quick at the side steps. 
There she stood, facing the intruder, her 
arms flung out to bar his path. There 
was something unutterably craven about 
that gesture, not credible in this tragic 
woman with her streaked hair flying. 
At the same time there was something 
indomitable about her cringing, like a 
rat in a corner. 

**No, no, no, no!’ was all she cried, 
and her voice sounded oddly girlish. 


It was as though she had treasured that 
instant of flaming energy from her child- 
hood, to realize it now. 

The man peered across her shoulders 
for a moment at the boy. Then he drew 
back, threw out his hands in signal of de- 
feat, laughed, and went away, raising his 
umbrella of dust to follow him down thx 
street. 

That night the wind blew, and An- 
thony’s mother died. She must have 
been packing half the night, for when 
they found her in the morning her room 
was in a litter and two trunks almost 
full of things. She had had time, at 
least, to scrawl a note, after she knew 
she was to die. Anthony showed it to 
the doctor. 


Go to my father’s, Robt. Glazier, Elmira, 
N. y -, Sure not to 


There the corner was torn off rag- 
gedly. They hunted through the room 
for the missing fragment, but found 
nothing to fit it. 

There were bank-notes on the table 
sixty-odd dollars—together with a regis- 
tered envelope, such as had come every 
month they had lived in Endicott. It 
was registered from Elmira. 

She was buried two days later in the 
lot she had bought. That evening the 
doctor walked across the street to talk 
with Anthony Brown. It was always 
hard to find Anthony, especially in the 
dusk, for Anthony had lived with the 
shadows so long he had absorbed some- 
thing of their quality. The doctor 
searched the garden and all through the 
house, even to the garret and the wood- 
house. At length he had to give it up. 
Anthony was gone. 

1 think I can picture the boy sitting 
in the Boston train, his queer, pale, 
dark face lowering and defant in the 
sickly flare of the smoking-car lamp. On 
the ragged, three-cornered bit of paper 
in his hand were the words: “ Boston 

-sure not to Boston.” It will be re- 
membered that the paper which An- 
thony had shown to Mr. Doctor was 
torn raggedly at the lower right-hand 
corner. 

Poor woman, ridden by some horror 
as yet occult and unfathomable, the 
room and the ancient Wait furnishings 
beginning to sweep around and around 
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her in their ultimate, dim revolutions—to 
send that crying message from the shad- 
ows—that message of all the messages in 
the world! In Heaven’s name, did she 
not know her own son, with the dry 
wood of thirteen years to blossom for 
such a spark as that? Not go to Bos- 
ton? Why, if there were even a hanging 
at the other end of it, he would go to 
Boston. What ill in all the category of 
ills could be darker than the shadow of 
Wait maples? After all, a predisposi- 
tion toward waking in the night and 
listening fearfully to the roar of blood 
through one’s internal passages, a habit 
of dropping things, a sudden and over- 
Ww helming desire to be dead—all this will 
grace the end of a rope as handsomely 
is sturdier virtues. 

[ don’t think he ever really understood 
that his mother was gone, up to that 
moment when he stood on a corner and 
stared down the colored reach of Han- 
over Street, with its teams and trolleys 
and hawkers and general hurly-burly of 
things wanting to be sold before closing- 
time. It was then that he began to be 
sick in the pit of his stomach on account 
of all those thousands of people who 
passed and told him very plainly that 
the world was empty. And also on ac- 
count of the air. He could not say what 
was the matter with the air, except that 
it made him feel like quite another per- 
son. A fat, red drayman passed at that 
moment high over the crowd. It oc- 
curred to Anthony that if he wanted to, 
he could very well have that red fellow 
down and maul his face—that is, had 
it not been for the sickness in the pit of 
his stomach. The air had an utterly 
different smell from maple shadow—a 
damp, acrid smell. 

Anthony began to drift down with the 
crowds, and the air smelled more and 
more outlandish at every step. Yes, he 
was quite another person. It was evident 
that this other person (who speculated 
confidently about thrashing draymen) 
was expecting to see something happen 

something spectacular, like freworks 
or a runaway. ‘The pit of Anthony’s 
stomach was hollow now, as though he 
had been a dried bladder, blown up very 
tight and needing only a sudden thump 
to make him screech and collapse. He 
wished very, very much that he were 
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back under the Wait maples and his 
mother in sight. 

He went the length of Hanover Street, 
and the spectacle failed to appear. He 
came into Atlantic Avenue and stood 
beneath the green globe in front of 
Schlinsky’s. It was a queer light—that 
green light. He could almost screech 
now. ‘lwo whistles blared, one near at 
hand, the other far away and faint, 
sounding in the intervals. He turned 
and stared across the street. A gaunt, 
high-angled bowsprit crept into view be- 
tween two buildings and hung there mo- 
tionless, its under side illuminated by a 
street lamp. A filmy, wavering line of 
spume showed on its white paint, cast 
up there by some long-dead tropical 
breaker to dust away in the glare of a 
city lamp. 

Anthony Brown gulped very hard and 
wondered if he were going to die. The 
door of Schlinsky’s behind him opened 
with a slight crash and four men came 
out, one of them drunk enough to roll 
against his fellows now and then. All 
of them were dark, with dark mustaches. 
They had on tight, short coats, faded 
green or brown, and leather sea-boots. 

Well, that wasn’t much of a spectacle 
to behold. Anthony was vaguely angry 
at this other person who had come so 
breathlessly to gape at four tipsy fellows 
coming out of a door. All the same, he 
screeched a little in his cheeks, and col- 
lapse d. 

“Hey!” he cried. 

The last man stopped and squinted 
curiously at him. Anthony fell in step 
and walked along. The man grunted a 
question in an outlandish tongue. 

“Uh-huh,” said Anthony. 

They crossed the street and came to a 
tall gate of stakes with a smaller gate 
cut in the right-hand corner. Inside it 
was still darker, though there were lights, 
riding high and blinking at slow inter- 
vals, as though they hung in the edge of a 
forest troubled by a ghostly and sound- 
less wind. The footfalls rang hollow. 
There was water underneath, coming 
and going, slow pulsations fretting in- 
visible obstructions. 

“W’at vessel you?” asked the man at 
his side, speaking abruptly in uncouth 
English. 

“Huh? No—I don’t know.” It 
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seemed that Anthony could not say any- 
thing in a connected way. 

“You go ’way,” the man growled at 
him, turned, reached out into space, 
caught something that held, and swung 
off and down. Anthony followed, claw- 
ing awkwardly at the wire shrouds which 
met his groping. He rested there a 
moment, his cheek bearing on a hempen 
rung, and observed how the whole world 
had fallen to swaying and bobbing gen- 
tly. Then he laughed outright in the 
dark. Naturally the world would sway 
so. “Naturally.” It was curious how 
memory searched out that word from 
the lumber of the past and laid it before 
him, like an unimpeachable servitor. 
The air stank in his nostrils with the 
death of generations of fish and the acrid 
stench of bilge, stirred on its planking 
by the wash of craft in the basin. An- 
thony did not know it then, but the 
greatest fsh-wharf in the Western world 
hung there level with his dipping shoul- 
der. 

He laughed again and clung to the 
shrouds. A heavy body approached 
across the deck below. 

“Tu que hé que queres.” 

“Huh?” 

“You no spik Portagee? Well—w’at 
you wan’—ey! 

“T don’t know—it’s funny—I—” 
Git out!” the man bellowed. He 
rushed the shrouds, shook them violent- 
ly, crowded the boy’s feet. “‘Git out 

| don’ want no drunks aboard ’ere—no 
more’n | ’ave got. Beat eet.” 

Anthony went back along the echoing 
boards and opened that gate within a 
gate through which he had come. He 
was still laughing to himself. The bleat- 
ing of that enraged and shadowy ship’s- 
master had not reached him at all. 

He had opened the gate carelessly, 
but now, curiously, he could not go out 
of it. What had he, Anthony Brown, to 
do with this pile of city cliffs confronting 
him from the other side of the aperture, 
staring him down with its myriad un- 
blinking, precisely angled eyes? It ter- 
ried him of a sudden, as the face of a 
stranger peering in a midnight window 
a stranger of whom one has a dim and 
uneasy memory. 

Anthony closed the gate and turned 
back into the familiar dark. It laid its 
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soothing fingers on his temples. | 
could afford to be tender, this dark 
without fear for its precious dignity. |; 
was so tranquil, so self-sustained, so in 
corruptible, so ancient this sombe; 
water. The boy came back to that sway- 
ing ladder from which he had been ban- 
ished, descended to the deck, and prow le d 
about on tiptoe, like the ghost of one 
disinherited. He came upon a coil 
Manila cable, piled to the level of his 
waist and sloping smoothly inside lik« 
the section of an enormous funnel. He 
curled himself in the bottom and slept, 
shielded by the sides. 


It was red morning when he woke and 
stared up through the schooner’s taut 
lines. He was quite blank about things. 
He wondered why his back ached so, 
until he discovered that he lay flat upon 
it in the center of the deck, where h« 
had been thrown violently. A vaguely 
familiar uproar was in progress near him. 
He turned his eyes and perceived thx 
roarer—that enraged shadow of the 
night before—bawling and _ gesturing 
across the weather rail. What was it 
all about? He raised himself painfull) 
and followed the direction of the furious 
pantomime with his bewildered eyes. 

One half of the horizon was clear wa- 
ter, the other half water clogged with 
islands. Here was a white light-house, 
looking preternaturally clear-cut and 
thin in the level rays of the sun. Over 
there were straight lines of green bor- 
dered by tiny doll-houses converging up 
the slope of a hill, with a ruffle of white 
breakers all around. 


Nearer at hand, a towboat sheered off 


from the schooner. Her master, a fat, 
dingy man with a small head, sat like 
an inverted turnip on the taffrail, watch- 
ing across the water-space the ponderous 
antics of the schooner captain. He ap- 
peared quite phlegmatic and uninter- 
ested 

“Don’ you ear?” the man bellowed. 
“We got bum—stow’way. Come tek 
*eem back.” 

The towboat man opened his mouth 
without disturbing his other facial mus- 
cles. 

“Go t’ hell. Gi me my hunderd ’n’ 
thirty. I bin towin’ you five months, 
you black Portugee. Show me some 
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money or say goo’-by. Me fer the 
steam-trawls—they got money.” He 
continued to recede and diminish, hang- 
ing over the white turmoil of his wake, 
immobile and scornful. 

[he skipper watched him for a time, 
his arms still suspended in the air. Then 
he turned and kicked Anthony heavily. 

“Didn’t I tell you beat eet, ey? You 

you—l’ll feex you, all right.” 

He tramped off and let himself down 
the companion, one baleful eye hanging 
over the house to the last. Anthony be- 
gan to laugh. A wreath of spray flung 
over the rail and drove in his upturned 
face, and he laughed harder than ever. 
One of the men, slicing bait on the house, 
stabbed his knife into “* bait-board and 
came forward to stare down at the 
laughing boy. Others followed and stood 
in a wondering ring. It was a queer 
enough spectacle, to be sure—that slight, 
sallow boy with the big eyes, half lying 
in the middle of the sunlit deck, laugh- 
ing at nothing. The skipper stuck out 
his head, aft, to utter his sinister proph- 
ecy: “You wait—lI’ll feex you—pretty 
queek, all right.” 

The sun lifted higher and higher over 
the sky-line, the vessel lost the last faint 
loom of the land and shouldered on, 
hour after hour, into the blue east. An- 
thony sat on that coil of Manila which 
had been his sleeping-place and watched 
the water and the smooth yellow sweep 
of the mainsail, with its rows of reefing- 
points, like a musician’s fingers practis- 
ing interminable scales. He was shaken 
by an almost savage pleasure in the play 
of color against color—the garish pat- 
tern of men at work Ewer the after- 
house, wear'ng sweaters of green and 
purple and orange, and the copper of 
oil-clothing welding the whole together. 

And there was the master of the ves- 
sel, with his derby-hat turned green by 
hard weathers. Anthony recollected 
that it was the master who was going 
to perform some unthinkable atrocity 
termed “feexing.” Anthony was not 
impressed, hardly interested. He was 
aware that the master approached o 
heavy boots; that the boots halted i 
hind him; that the staccato of knives on 
the bait-board had ceased. But he con- 
tinued to scrutinize the sky-line with 
interest. It was as though a high au- 
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thority, ancient and irrevocable, handed 
down through generations, resided with- 
in him. So far he had come already 
from the Wait maples. 

Still there was no sound. Anthony 
began to fidget slightly on the coil. He 
was not quite so sure. The silence 
stretched out and became intolerable. 
An abrupt and overwhelming anger 
came into Anthony, not the old, un- 
healthy rancor, but the sort of emotion 
which leads men to break things and be 
sorry afterward. He wheeled and flung 
out an imperious finger. 

**Well—zwell—what do you want?” 

The finger wavered and fell, quite 
limp. 

“I deed not know—I am sorree, sir. 
I—I deed not know.” 

What in the name of all the ocean’s 
devils did the man not know? He stood 
there, this huge, horrific fellow, like a 
boy kept in for whispering, his hands 
behind his back, his face lowered and 
very red where it showed beneath the 
brim of his hat. 

The sight of him, so, gave Anthony a 
feeling of nausea, as though he had 
caught a hoary philosopher in the act 
of “tick-tacking’” on a window-pane. 
No, the joke could not be this man’s, it 
must belong to those grinning bodies 
aft. He closed his mouth and opened 
it again, uncertainly. 

“Well, l asked you what you wanted,” 
he said. 

“You—you weel not theenk— We 
are all mad, thees summer. There eez 
no feesh. You ’ear that towboat man? 
We are all poor thees summer—no feesh. 
We crazee—mad. You are not han- 
gry—” 
“No. I am hungry.” 
well to carry the thing off. 

“You weel heat? Thees way, sir. 
Your deener—eet eez ready, sir.” 

He had not eaten since the noon be- 
fore. The simple memory of the fact 
made him so faint that he fumbled the 
ladder as he descended into the forward 
quarters. A place for one was set on 
the starboard side of the long V-shaped 
table, swung from the foot of the fore- 
mast—coffee smoking in a thick cup, 
fried eggs, bacon, doughnuts, chowder, 
pie—a commander’s portion. He had 
never eaten so desperately in his life. 


It was just as 
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All the time the skipper kept his feet, 
swaying at the ladder’s foot with the 
rhythmical heavings of the deck. His 
hands were behind him, his eyes still 
low ered. 

Anthony swallowed the last of his 
coffee. 

“Where are we bound for?” he asked 
of the mute figure. The man started and 
grew red again. 

“"Ome,” he said. 
now.” 

“Oh! I thought you were going out 
to fish. I wanted to see you fish.” 

The master shuffled his feet and 
turned out the palms of his hands in 
huge abashment. His eyes wandered 
uneasily over the deck-planks. 

“Well,” he murmured, “we—we usu- 
allee go ’ome firs’ —that eez, we—” He 
broke off at a slight hissing note from 
the galley, and stared in that direction. 
Anthony’s eyes followed. In the gloom 
behind the companion-ladder he made 
out dimly the figure of the cook, who had 
left off rattling his kettles at the boy’s 
first question. What did it mean? He 
turned back to the skipper and found 
his heavy face illuminated by a sudden, 
clumsy eagerness. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, in a queer 
way. “Yes—we weel go feesh. We 
’ave got enough bait for one set.” 

“Oh, thanks,” Anthony said, with the 
frankest sarcasm. He was beginning to 
be very tired of the game, and a little 
angry. “Thanks, very much.” 

He was aware of something whispered 
out of the galley, like a subdued com- 
mand. The skipper moved nearer by 
one anxious step. 

““Where weel we feesh, sir? 
weel say—” 

Anthony laid down his knife and 
stared at the man, his own face an un- 
healthy red. He spoke very slowly. 

“Why—you can go to Jericho, if you 
think best. Please don’t mind me.” 

The master lifted his palms again, as 
though wishing terribly that he could 
understand, and turned his distressed 
eyes once more to the galley. Then the 
light came back to his face. 

** Ah-h-h—you mean Zherico Ledge.” 

Anthony regarded him keenly. For 
the life of him he could not pick a flaw 
in the acting of this lumbering fellow. 


“We go down-cape 


Eef you 
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““Ah, yes; Jericho Ledge—to be sur 
Go there, please.” 

“ But—but Zherico Ledge—eet eez 
feesh there. Dry. Dry. Five year—se: 
year—nobodee been Zherico Ledge f 
seex year. No feesh. Bad plaze— 

“All right,” Anthony broke into th 
distressed expostulations with a wave « 
supreme indifference. “ Don’t go then 

But the skipper’s fingers were clutc! 
ing after him as he scrambled up tl 
ladder: “All right—all right—we go 


It was after dark that night. For 
long time Anthony had half leaned, ha! 
stood in the vessel’s stem, one ari 
thrown over the butt of the bowspri: 
the other pillowing his cheek on the rai! 
The vessel sailed free before a wester| 
breeze: the bows lifted and fell with soft 
showery boomings, the intervals varyin 
slightly in duration, like the breathin; 
of a sleeper who dreams. Since the lon 
noon calm the schooner had held th: 
course, two points under the east, far t 
the north of the customary track. Th 
interminable reiteration of little noises 
the wash of water, the titter of reefing 
points, the monotonous lullaby of cord 
age humming windy scales to the buch 
ing of the mastheads—all these voic« 
of a vessel about her business gave An 
thony a sense of having been there 
very long, long time, drowsing over a 
stark sea beneath a crescent moon. 

It lulled his senses and untangled hi 
spirit and let his brain leave off wonder- 
ing and puzzling. It allowed him to 
remember. 

He remembered his mother, quite 
small and distinct, like a cameo, as if she 
had been gone a great many years. It 
was the first time he had ever really 
looked at her, and it made him wonder 
at her. He wondered why she had come 
out of “behind” that day a thousand 


years ago and broken to pieces his bit of 


board with its nails and envelopes. He 
wished he knew why she had looked so. 
Not “naturally.” No, that was done 
with. He wished he knew what it was, 
there in the east ahead, that made him 
feel so queer—made his elbows itch to be 
pulling at something. He reached down 
and tugged at a bight of chain-cable 
looped through the hawse. Then he 
grew very red in the dark, for he was 
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making a fool of himself. Some one was 
standing behind him. 

“You see that light, sir?” The figure, 
eray and without feature in the dim 
illumination, raised an arm toward the 
south. The boy recognized the shadow 
who had hissed from the galley. He 
turned and squinted at the southern 
sky-line. A tiny spark, far and far 
away. flashed for an instant and was 
gone. Five seconds, and it came again, 
and went. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Highlan’ Light. Over — beeyond— 
eez the town—’ome.” 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour there 
was silence between the two. Both ap- 
peared to watch the distant spark, blink- 
ing its incorruptible periods. Then 
the cook spoke, low, as though to 
himself: 

“Zherico Ledge. Yes. Zherico Ledge 
eez were they was lost.” 

‘‘Where who was lost? 

Anthony was aware that the other had 
come up quite close behind him, but he 
did not turn. 

““She—she deedn’ tel] you?” 

“Tell me what— Who?” 

“Your brothers—” 

Anthony’s left hand closed on the rail 
so tightly that the knuckles blued. He 
wheeled and stared at the man’s face. 
lhe moon, wan and high, cut definite, 
blue-gray pencilings around the skull, 
making it appear fantastic—crooked— 
as though it had been twisted with an 
enormous pair of tweezers. Something 
clucked in Anthony’s throat. 

“What about my brothers?” 

“Your four brothers. They wen’ down 
weeth the Pico—feeshin’ Zherico Ledge 

feefteen year’go. And she deedn’t—”’ 

The boy broke in. His face, too, was 
curiously carved in the moonlight. 

““My father—what about my father? 
\nd there was another brother.” 

The cook did not answer right away. 
He stood silent, his head raised. Some- 
how, out here, one forgot that this man 
had ever carried a bundle along a hill- 
country road, with an umbrella of dust 
to make him disreputable. One felt, 
somehow, that he was a person endowed 
with mysterious functions in the ma- 
chinery of destiny —an_ incorrigible 
zealot. 


“‘And—she—deedn’t—tell you,” he 
marveled, at length. 

“No. Go on.” 

“Your brother, Gabriel—he was nine 
year old. Your father take heem for a 
trip—een heez vessel. They went to 
pieces on Peaked Hill Bars—same gale 
lak your brothers. Your mother she seen 
"em een the surf—lash t’gether. That’s 
w’en she begeen t’ go queer, a leetle. 
She was not use’ to eet—an inland girl. 
She deedn’t know.” 


It was almost an hour later that An- 
thony turned his head. The little man 
with the crooked head still stood behind 
him, like a sentinel. 

“You go sleep now?” he asked, seeing 
the boy’s motion. 

“Not yet.” And something in the 
attitude of the man made him add, 
“Thank you.” 

“Why was it,” he said, turning again 
to the dark horizon—‘‘why was it you 
called my father a killer—that time?” 

“Killer? Beecause he was a killer. 
You don’ know. W’en any feeshin’ 
skeeper he take, ever’ year, mush, mush 
feesh, then we call heem “ Killer.”” You 
deed not know. Some killer he eez 
driver. Your father he never driver. 
Heez men, they like heem ver’ mush. 
An’ heez father, beefore heem, een the 
islan’s. Beeg killer —all the Braga- 
nas—” 

“Tonybragana! 1 remember now.” 
Anthony Brown had caught another 
word without jumping. 

“Tony Bragana. Your father, Tony 
Bragana, too. Heez father, Tony Bra- 
gana. Your brother —first one — he 
Tony Bragana. He dead beefore you 
born—that’s why. There mus’ be all 
time a Tony Bragana—the people 
theenk so. Tony Bragana always find 
mush feesh.” 

Both were silent for a time, and then 
Anthony spoke, all of a sudden, as 
though remembering: ‘‘ And my brother 
Raphul—do you know?” 

“Raphael? He come back ’ere. He 
feesh een the Flores. Five year ’go he 
get catch een mainsheet—whoof!” The 
speaker threw out his hands in a graphic 
gesture of finality. 

Anthony leaned forward against the 
rail and pillowed his head in the curve 
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of his arm and stared ahead. After a 
long while he looked around and said: 
“T think I’ll turn in now.” 


When Anthony awoke it was still 
dark against the ports, but through the 
open door of the skipper’s cubby where 
he had slept he could see the bunks in 
the cabin empty. The dories had gone, 
then. He got up and climbed on deck. 
The skipper stood at the wheel, his legs 
illuminated by the _ binnacle-lamp, 
the rest of him a black loom against the 
sky. 

‘We are there?” Anthony questioned. 
“How is it?’ He held his breath, with 
an absurd anxiety for the other to speak. 

“*Wait—wait—we see,”’ whispered the 
silhouette. His whispering so, without 

apparent need for caution, cast a cloak 
of mystery over the business—made 
it, without warning, a conspiracy, a 
stealthy stratagem. 

The vessel lay hove to, riding under a 
backed foresail and main, which fetched 
up now and then with an abrupt crash- 
ing of blocks and the whir of sheets 
cutting the air. The swells rolled, mon- 
strous and without luster, out of the 
gloom ahead, to hang for an instant 
above the slender vessel, then whirl it 
over their shoulders and take themselves 
away into the gloom once more. Here 
and there a crest spat into the air like 
a gray geyser, as though it had been 
struck by some counter-violence. The 
air carried an undertone of these watery 
explosions, as if a thousand jets were 
blowing steam. 

The cook came aft, bringing coffee. 
He, too, moved furtively. He murmured 
to the skipper: “‘Seen anny yet?” 

“Too dark. Wait—een a meenute.” 

The eastern rim of the horizon became 
gray; the pallor mounted by impercep- 
tible encroachments toward the zenith, 
and a band of fire appeared, low down. 
Far away the silhouette of a black, 
writhing swell cut into this flaming rib- 
bon and disgorged a spidery thing that 
hung on its summit for a passing mo- 
ment. The skipper’s head thrust for- 
ward on its thick neck. 

“That Geral’ an’ Tony Lee,” he said. 
And the cook yelled: 

“ Feesh—they got feesh!” 


He clapped 
his hands. 


“Il knowed eet!—I knowed 


eet! The feesh has come back to Zheri: 
Ledge! See—how low the dory set!” 

But the master only stared at A; 
thony with a curious, half-frighten: 
light in his eyes, as though he had sec: 
a ghost. 

Anthony got to his feet and began 
walk up and down, driven by a curio. 
fever. He went from one rail to th 
other, straining his eyes toward the wa 
ing horizons. The sides of his tempk 
pricked. An undulation of the s 
brought up another dory, nearer at han 
washing its gunwales. The sun rose. 

The boats were crawling in toward th 
vessel already, their wooden legs flashin 
in the sun at regular intervals. One wa 
alongside, whirled there suddenly out of 
nowhere on a watery hillside corrugated 
with labyrinthine channels of spum« 
Anthony ran to the rail and stared down 
at the two sweating men who bellowed 
words he could not understand, and 
ceased to bellow when they saw him 
over the rail, doffed their glistening oil- 
hats, stood at attention. Their legs 
were buried to the thighs under their 
shining cargo. The oblique rays of th« 
sun appeared to draw in from all th 
corners of space to immolate themselves 


‘upon that seething altar, to shatter 


themselves in vast chromatic explosions, 
rebound in colored fragments, and hang, 
an unutterable halo of cool flame, above 
the swaying dory. 

Something turned over in Anthony 
Brown’s brain. The halo seemed to have 
blinded him for an instant. His hands 
were working in each other as we pic- 
ture the hands of a miser yearning over 
his money-bags. Then he was aware of 
a poignant pleasure in his throat-cords, 
as though they gave birth in ecstatic 
labor to a virgin word: 

“* Bakalhov ‘\—Bakalhov!”’ he screamed, 
and clapped his hands and bathed them 
in the iridescent blossom of the air. 


“Ah, Bakalhov!—M utito!”’? 


I will tell you how I saw Anthony 
Brown—or Tony Bragana. I sat in a 
little square front room with windows 
looking out upon a narrow, climbing 
street of hardened sand, bordered with 
small weathered houses. Here and there 
were women with shawls—red or purple 
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or intricately multicolored — framing 
their dark and alien faces. They gos- 
siped across the fences in an alien 
tongue, strange on the ear in this ancient 
\ ankee sea-town. 

Within the room another woman 
talked to me in the same incomprehen- 
sible accents. She was a very old woman 

so wrinkled and gnarled and crouching 
that it seemed she must have witnessed 
the comings and goings of half a dozen 
generations. Her head was covered with 
a blue-and-gold neckerchief, and she 
leaned her gaunt hands on a stick. 
Above her on the wall flared twin can- 
dles before the pictured saint of Pico, 
in the Western Islands. All the Bra- 
ganas were of Pico. A girl of seventeen 
she might have been a great-grand- 
daughter) stood at her side and told me 
what the old woman said. It was frag- 
mentary—the tale she told—gently me- 
andering, tinctured with the strong dog- 
matism of age; but the girl was very 
be utiful. 

| turned my head and looked out of 
the window and saw Anthony Brown 

tanding where the sandy hill-street met 
the sky. It seemed a miracle to me that 
he should be so straight, so sure—so 
puissant. Even as I looked his right 
hand gestured quickly, as though he 
gave an order to some one, invisible be- 
yond the crest, perhaps to his crew 
ves, his crew—blackened men of twice 


and thrice his age, who had followed 
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that other “killer,” his father, to the 
swimming fields of fish. And he had 
been so hard to find in the shadow of the 
Wait maples, this boy. 

The young girl’s voice, soft and modu- 
lated, penetrated to my consciousness: 

“She says she was a queer, bad 
woman—Tony’s mother was. She says 
after the second gale that took the last 
of ’em off, why Tony’s mother sat every 
night with her windows open, groanin’ 
and blubberin’. And in the daytimes 
she went round tryin’ to make folks 
promise they wouldn’t tell Tony and his 
brother what their pa had been, because 
she thought then maybe they wouldn't 
want to be. And she says everybody 
laughed and told her how the baby was 
Tony Bragana, and she ought to be 
ashamed of herself, carrying on that 
way. Then she says you ought to have 
seen her scowl. And one night she’s 
gone with the babies, without saying 
nothing to a soul. She says she was a 
queer, bad woman, and The voice 
trailed into a silence without point. 

“Tell her, for me,” | said, without 
moving my eyes from the boyish figure 
on the hill—“tell her for me— not 
bad.” 

But the girl did not interpret. | 
looked around to find her eyes, too, 
filmed with the inscrutable speculations 
of youth, fixed upon Anthony Brown—a 
gray-blue silhouette, now, against the 
yellow sky of evening. 
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Journeying to Babylon 


BY WILLIAM WARFIELD 


i Ree | was not that we had 
Cpa 






<3) had enough of Bagdad. 

be The fascination of that 

| hai) romantic city never 
v3 i>) palled. The least 
LOS.) spoiled city in Turkey, 
= MOS SSH the soul not only of 
Irak, but of Iran and Arabia, we found it 
ever alive with romance, kaleidoscopic 
with strange sights, teeming with men of 
all descriptions, desert-dwellers and city- 
dwellers, mountaineers and _plainsmen. 
But we wished to exchange these medi- 
eval scenes for a glimpse into the shim- 
mering dawn of history, bright with the 
hopes of surging peoples, resonant with 
strange tongues and fresh with the dew 
of unquestioned tradition. It was for 
this that we decided to leave the noisy 
bazaars to cross the desert silences and 
sit down by the waters of Babylon. 

It seemed prosaic to make this jour- 
ney in a post-carriage. We sent our ser- 
vant with the requisite number of Turk- 
ish liras to procure a ticket and such 
oranges and dates and other things as 
we should require for sustenance on the 
road. The ticket began to dispel our 
illusions about the prosaic character of 
the ride. It was a slip of paper four 
inches square, bearing at the top a rough 
wood-cut representing an old-fashioned 
stage-coach; below it was filled in with 
flowing Arabic characters setting forth 
our names, our destination, and the date. 
Our last illusion was dispelled when we 
were confronted at the consulate with a 
trim, blue-uniformed zaptieh, his rifle 
slung over his shoulder, his hand raised 
to salute, who was to accompany us to 
guard us from the perils of the road. 

The carriages leave bright and early 
so as not to reach their destination after 
dark, when robbers are abroad. It was 
not yet four o’clock when we arose and 
put on the warmest clothes we had. In 
the courtyard a flickering lantern cast 
fantastic shadows on the yellow-brick 
walls. Above, we caught a glimpse of 
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sharply glittering stars. A Kurdis! 
coolie was produced from somewhere, 
and loaded with kit-bag and tiffin-bas- 
ket. Mustafa, the cook’s boy, seized th: 
lantern and led us through the oute: 
courtyard toward the street. Yusef, the 
orter, had to be aroused to unlock th: 
—e door and let us out. Not content 
with this service, he snatched up his lan- 
tern and set out to accompany us. But 
Mustafa had no intention of dividing his 
bakshish with a porter. A shrill dis- 
cussion ensued in which our servant 
joined, and, worsted, Yusef returned to 
his blankets in the niche within the door. 
That was a weird walk through the 
deserted streets. At first the starlight 
revealed the scene beyond the uncertain 
flashes from the swinging lantern. Soon 
projecting upper stories shut out all but 
a narrow strip of sky. The lantern light 
splashed on massive doors and barred 
windows. We entered the bazaar. The 
vaulted roof shut out the sky; the dark- 
ness was oppressive. Our voices re- 
echoed down the empty passage as in a 
tomb. A dog, roused by our footsteps, 
leaped up with a shrill bark and faced 
us, his hair bristling, his teeth showing 
white against the backward-curled lips. 
The light flashed from the eyes of a 
group of his fellows; some rose, barking 
hercely; others slunk away from the 
light. The alarm spread, and in a mo- 
ment the whole street was filled with a 
turmoil of barking. All the dogs in the 
neighborhood, wakened by the noise, 
joined in, half in anger, half in fear. 
Rays of light were reflected far ahead 
from pairs of eyes. Stark forms with 
bristling backs and gleaming teeth 
backed against the wall as we passed. 
If any stood in our way he was quickly 
put to rout by Mustafa’s cane. As 
we passed they quieted down; we turned 
into other streets, and all was silent 
again. Only occasionally a sinewy brute 
leaped to his feet, or a pair of wide eyes 
glowed at us from the edge of the way. 
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As we made our last turn before reach- 


the bridge, a gleam of light flashed 
ym metal, we heard the click of 
rs. and two officers of the watch 
| with a solemn greeting. A little 

n of coolies, slouching, dee p-cheste d, 

| by without turning their heads. 
tepped on the rickety bridge of 
following the lantern carefully so 

to step through some hole in the 
nking. The Tigris swirled and gur- 
beneath us; the starlight flashed 
the water down-stream; before us 
ied blackly the entrance to the 


I .ars of west Bagdad. 


Into this black hold we plunged and 
greeted almost instantly by a furi- 
rowd of white-fanged curs through 
h we made our way only after vigor- 
use had been made of Mustafa’s 

\ couple of donkeys laden with 
shwood, followed by a cursing hag, 
hed by. The lantern light revealed 

huddled coolie asleep on a pile of rub- 

Che rickety roof of poles lay like a 

eridiron against the sky. Then we left 
the bazaars behind and found ourselves 
yng the khans whither the caravans 
come. The air was full of the smell of 
bles and the musty odor of camels. 

\ group of laden mules were standing 
before an arched doorway. In the dark- 
ness we heard the creak and thud fol- 
lowed by stamping which means a load 
has been lifted upon the saddle. We 
cringed against a wall to let pass a cara- 
of shouldering, jostling camels. A 
curious brute thrust his ugly, scowling 
countenance into the lantern light, blink- 
ing stupidly into our faces. “ Daughter 
of wickedness! Mother of asses!”’ shrilled 
ce through the night. The camels 
passed on. ‘The air was sharp with the 
chill that comes before the dawn. The 
stars were growing dull. So we came at 
last to the khan from which the ara- 
banas, the post-carriages, start. 

[he bustle of departure over, we 
banged away in our narrow rattletrap of 
a stage-coach, collars turned up, hands 
stuffed in pockets, shivering in the still 

id of the winter morning. We reared 
over the high banks of irrigating ditches, 
bumped against desolate graves, and en- 
tered upon the flat, brown clay desert. 
Behind us the sun rose over the min- 
arets and domes of the city. The brill- 
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iant sky was reflected in a marsh left by 
last year's floods. Che chains jingled 
merrily as we rattled on. A telegraph- 
line lay on our right, now near, now far, 
as the track we followed capriciously 
Around us stretched the desert. 

At first we found it rather lonely, this 
vast, flat stretch of sun-baked clay. W< 
overtook a few little groups of laden 
donkeys, and the caravan of camels that 
had passed us in the streets, but we met 
only a knot of black-clad women, each 
staggering beneath an enormous load of 
brushwood, the bitter, prickly camel- 
thorn, sole product of the unirrigated 
des« rt. 

But as the sun rose higher, and the dry 
soil gave back its heat, and the mirage 
began to appear, first on the horizon, 
then nearer, like a flood of crystal water, 
we began to encounter those who went 
toward Bagdad from beyond the Eu- 
phrates. We passed a ruined castle and 
climbed clumsily over the mound that 
marks an old canal. There before us was 
a throng of other wayfarers, Persian pil- 
grims returning from a visit to the 
shrines of Kerbela. Strong, bearded 
men strode sturdily along beside heavily 
laden mules or rode sideways on tiny 
donkeys. Women and children swayed 
back and forth in a sort of cradle on the 
backs of animals or were hidden away in 
curtained boxes slung on each side of a 
pack-saddle. The men showed the ef- 
fects of weariness, for theirs had been a 
long journey. But they were dogged, 
and the leaders among them greeted us 
cheerfully enough. They formed a large 
body straggling for several furlongs 
along the desert track, simple folk who 
made their pilgrimage in toil and sufter- 
ing, sacrificing wonted comforts and us- 
ing the savings of years for the expenses 
of the road. They were town-dwellers 
from the shores of the Caspian or north- 
central Persia, unaccustomed to hard- 
ship. At home they had lived by culti- 
vating a little garden or vineyard, or by 
doing a little quiet trading in the bazaars 
of their native town. —The women had 
lived always in the jealously guarded se- 
crecy of their apartments, rarely appear- 
ing on the street. And here they are 
setting out again to brave the perils of a 
road beset with hostile tribes, barred 
by lofty mountain-passes. Such is the 
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fanatical power of the religion which 
they profess. Not a few must perish by 
the road, some will lose their animals and 
have to leave their simple loads behind 
and trudge on destitute. “All is in the 
hands of Allah! Praise be to God!” 

Behind the pilgrims strode a number 
of camels, marching in irregular groups, 
plodding along in awkward indifference. 
Somewhere in each group was a man or 
boy striding along with his staff across 
his shoulders or perched high up on the 
hump of one of the beasts. But the 
leaders of the caravan rode in stately 
dignity, each upon a tiny ass, before a 
group of forty or fifty towering, heavily 
laden camels. The donkeys pattered 
along on dainty feet, with drooping 
heads and swishing tails. The camels, 
swaying from side to side, swung their 
huge, padded feet in ungainly fashion, 
deliberately, as though pausing after 
each step. They made a picture of 
patient submission, for they seemed to 
have got it into their undulating heads 
that the donkey was to be followed, so 
follow him they did, albeit protestingly. 

When we had passed the last group of 
these burden-bearers, spread out nght 
and left on each side, grumbling at hav- 
ing to make way for us, when the last 
stragglers from the pilgrim caravan had 
given up their quest of alms and fol- 
lowed their brethren, this is the tale 
that was told us by Fhomas ibn Shamu, 
our servant: 

“Sahib! This matter happened to a 
sheik of the desert, a Bedouin, a dweller in 
tents, filthy, and a Moslem.” Thomas 
was a Chaldean of Bagdad, and feared 
as much as he despised the dwellers in 
the desert. 

“This man was about to die, and 
called his animals about him asking 
them to forgive what wrongs he had 
done them. His mare looked tearfully 
upon her master and said she had naught 
to forgive; she had had milk from the 
camels and water provided for her on 
long marches in the desert; why should 
the master ask her forgiveness? 

“The greyhound said he had always 
had sufficient water to drink and a warm 
place to sleep, so he would gladly forgive 
his master if he had had to go hungry at 
times and been tied up when he wished 
to roam abroad. 
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“The ass said, with pity in his voice. 
that he had been beaten and ill-fed and 
driven by women, but, as his master was 
dying, he would forgive all. 

“Then came the camel, growling and 
groaning and gurgling in his throat. 
Glaring bitterly at his master, he said 
“You have made me go hungry and 
thirsty; you have sent children to strike 
me in the face when I was restless and 
wished to walk about; you have bur- 
dened me with an ill-made saddle that 
galled my back; you have made me 
carry for all that are in your tent. All 
these things I forgive, since you are dy- 
ing. One thing I will not forgive—that 
is that you have made me walk behind 
a donkey.’” 

Caravan after caravan we passed, 
more pilgrims and more camels; some 
we overtook and some we met. Strange 
effects were often caused by the mirage. 
A caravan went by. A lake appeared 
before them. They seemed to enter it 
and were reflected in it. The camels 
grew taller and thinner in the shimmer- 
ing heat until, tremendously lengthened 
and utterly unstable, they disappeared 
in the distant haze. In another quarter 
the lake reflected a forest of palms, set 
with white buildings, giving an impres- 
sion of comfortable shade. We drove 
on, the lake receded, dwindled; a band 
of pilgrims seemed to be walking in a 
marsh; then the mirage vanished away 
and we saw clearly. We were driving 
into a squalid village set by a dried-up 
irrigating canal. Upon a mound stood 
three drooping, draggled, dusty palms 
all that was left of our lovely grove. 

Here we stopped to change our mules. 
In the roadway before the khan sat a 
group of Arabs. A servant supplied 
them with little cups of tea from a rude 
samovar. We saluted them and, taking 
our places in the circle, we were served 
in turn. Some one in the dark doorway 
was thumping away on a drum. A boy 
came out of the khan beating a poor 
lame donkey covered with fly-infested 
sores. I turned to one of my neighbors: 

“Is it not cruel for that boy to beat 
a lame ass in that way?” 

“Effendim, it is the will of God!” 

“But you do not allow horses or 
camels to be beaten thus.” 

“‘Effendim, the donkey is not like the 
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A CARAVAN OF PERSIAN PILGRIMS ON 


horse, nor yet is he like the camel. The 
reason is this: Upon a certain day the 
donkeys went before Allah and com- 
plained that they were grievously beaten 
by men so that life was a greater burden 
than they could bear. Then said Allah: 
‘I cannot make men cease from beating 
you. It is no sin, neither does it cause 
them any great loss. But I will help 
you. I will give you so thick a hide that 
however much you are beaten you shall 
not suffer.’ 

“So,” said my informant, “‘it is of no 
consequence if men beat an ass. So 
thick a skin did Allah give him that af- 
ter he dies men use it in the making of 
drums, and the donkey continues to be 
beaten after death.” 

Thump, thump, thump-thump! came 
the sound from the shadowed doorway. 

Soon after leaving the village we over- 
took a throng of pilgrims trudging along 
on foot. They were the poorest of the 
poor, dwellers in reed huts from the 
great swamp. Yet they seemed the 
most cheerful of all the pilgrims. They 
wiled away the time with merry talk, 
flaunting their green and red banners 
overhead. The women were unveiled, 
and walked with bare feet beside their 


lords, carrying the few necessities of 


their culinary art. Old men greeted us 
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THE WAY TO THE SHRINES OF KERBELA 


pleasantly. A mere slip of a girl with a 
baby in her arms cracked a joke at our 
expense, much to the amusement of her 
companions. Four or five hundred peo- 
ple, they were on this tramp of a thou- 
sand miles which they had undertaken 
to insure their future happiness. 

Journeying for the same purpose was 
another caravan, that of a rich Persian 
family. The father, riding a handsome 
gray stallion, was in the lead, clad in 
somber black, his beard stained red with 
henna. His sons came behind with a 
group of armed servants all superbly 
mounted. Not a woman was in sight. 
They were hidden away in kejavehs, 
carefully curtained, carried two and two 
on the backs of mules. 1 wonder if ever 
these pale, cramped women in their 
stuffy boxes wished to exchange their 
lot for that of their slender, sad-eyed 
sisters who had tramped_ barefooted 
from the swamp? 

That night we spent in the hospitable 
dwelling of an English engineer. He 
was engaged in placing a huge barrage 
across the channel of the Euphrates. 
Long ago, in the dim past, this land- 
between-the-rivers was intersected by a 
network of canals which made it the 
home for the dense population of Baby- 
lonian and Persian times. These water- 
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ways are marked to-day by long clay 
ridges, for so laden with silt are the 
rivers that canals are rapidly silted up 
and have to be dug out afresh each year. 
For some reason, or more likely for 
many reasons, these canals were aban- 
doned one by one until now even Ker- 
bela and Babylon have no running water 
except in flood-time. The barrage is a 
long series of arches each of which may 
be closed by a steel door. Its purpose is 
to hold back the river in the season of 
low water so that it will run freely into 
the canals to the threatened cities. In 
flood-times the gates will be opened so 
that the great mass of water which would 
carry a dam away may sweep by as 
though running under a bridge. 

Four thousand years ago a civilization 
existed in this land which probably was 
old in the days of Noah. Somewhere in 
the buried past a prosperous race in- 
creased their prosperity by conducting 
the life-giving waters far and wide over 
the face of the land. They developed a 
tremendous culture, fostered literature, 
art, and their armies spread 
terror among their neighbors; the justice 
of their courts was unequaled; their 
wise men solved the problem of creation 
in a way that has come down to us to- 
day. But city after city has fallen as the 
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waters cé ased to flow and their plac 
have become sun- scorched mound 
Only the greatest of them remain 
whose people have cried in despai 
“Give us water! Without water we px 
ish!” ‘The cry has been heard by a 
alien government, and they in turn hay 
called for help from a still more ali 
people. So this barrage was undertaker 
and even as I| write the waters are begi 
ning to flow again toward Babylon. 
We resumed our journey, carried lik« 
the pilgrims by the immemorial burden 
bearer, the humble 


ass. Ridge afte: 
ridge of sun-baked clay we crossed, 


traversing the flat desert. Only one of 
the many large canals still contained any 
water, and that only in stagnant pools 
Once we passed a group of mounds cov 
ered with shards marking the spot where 
once a village stood. Only one miset 
able group of huts was still inhabited. 
There was no one to greet us but dogs 
and a ragged child, for men, women, and 
children were out caring for the sheep 
or toiling to raise water from the deep 
wells to irrigate the palm gardens and 
the slender crops of grass. 

As the day 1 the horizon be- 
came fringed with palms. There was 
no mirage, for the desert no longer gav« 
back the slanting rays. 
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THE GREAT BARRAGE WHICH IS BEING 





ion’s donkey trotted ahead, neighing 
ple adingly to the leader of our caravan, 

who had been striding in advance all 
sfesenenn. Ceasing his weird desert 
melody, the man took from his bosom a 
handful of dates, which the pet received 
gratefully from his hand, immediately 
falling back with his companions. We 
found the palms separated into groves 
by half-ruined mud walls. A glossy, 
long-tailed magpie leaped from palm- 
stump to toppling wall and examined us 
critically. A pair of crested hoopoes 
made note of our coming, then disap- 
peared among the branches of a blossom- 
ing pomegranate. The lower limb of the 
sun touched the horizon. ‘The pious 
leader of our caravan, having instructed 
his underlings, stepped from the path, 
and, his face toward the setting sun, his 
hands upon his breast, began to repeat 
the evening prayer. 

We rode on to a village strongly sur- 
rounded by a mud wall capped with 
thorns. We followed a flock of sheep 
through the gate and out again through 
the opposite wall. A winding path led 
down to the dry bed of the ancient canal 
where once ran a large part of the mighty 
Euphrates. The sheep were driven 
down, bleating, to a little hole where 
a slight moisture still remained. Behind 
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them the last glow of the setting sun 
clad the palms in splendor. A collapsed 
goufa lay in the sand of the water- 
course, beside it a bellem with seams 
gaping from dryness. The hand of 
drought lay upon all. 

We found the dwelling of the German 
excavators among the palm-trees on the 
other bank. Our journey ended, we dis- 
mounted in the dusk while Ibrahim, the 
zaptieh, dinned against the door. A 
blue-clad guard flung open the portal 
and we were admitted into the court- 
yard. A flock of geese waddled impor- 
tantly to meet us; a ruffled turkey-cock 
complained truculently over an empty 
food-pan; a flock of pigeons rose, flap- 
ping to the roof. It seemed as though we 
had entered a Rhenish farm-yard, hav- 
ing left the sights and sounds of the 
desert far behind. 

Sitting around the dinner-table that 


evening, we made the acquaintance of 


our new friends. They told us of their 
work and its results, of the discoveries 
they had made, and the difficulties they 
had encountered. The conversation 
turned upon personal safety and the 

value of human life in this land of quick- 
ly roused passions. 

“With us,” said Herr Wetzel, who 


sat at my right, “if you kill a man you 
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do not go to prison—you will not be 
killed. No; you must pay fifty liras to 
the family of the man; that is all. 

“The son of one of our laborers killed 
a man. But, of course, a poor laborer 
had not fifty liras, so they had to settle 
it by special arrangement. 

“The boy was a shepherd and had a 
held of grass to feed his flock. Another 
shepherd, who was too lazy to irrigate, 
came into his field one day and stole 
grass. But it happened that the other 
found it out and went and called his 
fellow a thieving sneak, an unprincipled 
wastrel, and other names of an undig- 
nified nature. This made the thief very 
angry, so he went into the field again and 
stole more grass. Once more the owner 
caught him. ‘Again, son of Satan, child 
of Beelzebub! Surely I will send thee 
to join thy father!’ and he shot him dead 
on the spot. 

“Now his father was by the canal 
watering his donkey when some one of 
his neighbors came and said, ‘Thy son 
hath slain his fellow.’ Immediately the 
old man packed all his goods, his pots 
and his pans, upon his donkey and fled 
to the next village. 

“But when the murdered man’s fam- 
ily heard of the crime they rushed to the 
murderer's house and tore from it every 
last remaining article of value; then 
they returned to their own place. After 
this exhibition of rage their anger cooled 
somewhat and the murderer’s father re- 
turned to his house, but without his don- 
key. He knew that now they would 
harm neither himself nor his son because 
of the fifty liras which was their due. 
Truly the Arab is too shrewd to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

“After a seemly interval the family 

of the murdered man came to demand 
their money. Over their narghilehs and 
cups of coffee the parties discussed this 
question. 
“**Surely our brave young man who 
feared neither wolves nor robbers, and 
carried a great silver knife in his belt, was 
worth four hundred liras!’ 

“*Nay! Thy son was a rascal and not 
worth twenty liras. Moreover, he stole 
my donkey!’ 

“*Now the relatives did not know that 
the old schemer had but carried off the 
donkey to the next village, so they said, 
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‘But thy donkey, we know, was an ug 
brute and old, and not worth two lira 

“*Nay; rather was he an animal of 
great beauty, pure white without 
blemish, and scarcely five years of ag 
Surely he was of great value. But n 
that he has been stolen and knows n 
not, | will make a concession to you a1 
value him at one hundred liras.’ 

“So they bargained over the donke 
and then over the man, and fixed up 
his value less than that of the donkey at 
last. The father must pay thirty lira 
to the murdered man’s family. 

“*But I am a poor man and hav 
nothing. Wherewithal shall I pay?’ 

“*Truly we know thou didst receiv: 
six mejids for certain dates, last Novem 
ber.’ 

“But all this money is spent save two 
metaliks and a bad piaster, without 
which I cannot purchase salt for my) 
son’s sheep.’ 

“So it was arranged that payment 
should be made in kind. More bargain- 
ing ensued over this. Finally the rela- 
tives agreed to accept two sheep, a 
young ass, and ten abas to be made by 
relatives of the murderer who dealt 1 
such goods. 

“When the time for payment came 
these goods were brought together and 
turned over to the relatives. The ani- 
mals were passable and duly accepted. 
But as for the abas—they were scarcely 
big enough for a three-year-old child. 
‘This is not according to the bar- 

We cannot wear such abas.’ 
Nay! but there was no word in the 
bargain requiring me to make abas for 
big men.’ 

*“*So the relatives were outwitted and 
the neighbors said, ‘What a clever man!’ 

“We have a neighbor who is a rich 
man and keeps fifty liras always at hand. 
So the villagers know his gardeners will 
shoot, and do not trespass in his garden 
in the date season, for no one likes to 
get killed.” 

As we were preparing to leave the 
table there was a rustling in the veranda 
without, then a sound of scuffling and a 
voice resembling that of the common or 
back-fence variety of cat. But as we 
left the room we saw that these were no 
common cats. Solemnly the aged, dig- 
nified, and very learned Herr Professor 


gain. 
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ssured us that they were Babylonian 
cats. Not one or two, but a score at 
least—black and tawny, striped and 
marbled, like ordinary cats, but each 
showing his royal race by his tail, which 
was laughably misshapen, crooked, and 
kinked like the tail of a bulldog. This 
motley crew swarmed over the Professor, 
who fed them with pieces broken from 
one of the coarse loaves of native un- 
leavened bread which he had brought 
from the table for the purpose. They 
climbed to his shoulders, clung to his 
coat, scuffed and cuffed one another in 
the struggle for his favor. 

“You have now seen one of the sights 
of Babylon,” said the Professor. ‘We 
will show you others in the morning.” 

Beyond the palms and the deserted 
river-bed is the city, a group of huge 
mounds from which the curious of an- 
other world have removed the dust and 
revealed the foundations. Here are end- 
less mazes of walls, floors, and vaulted 
chambers all built of bricks laid in 
asphalt. This is the land to which the 
people came when they said, “Let us go 
down into the plain and use bricks for 
stone and pitch for mortar.” 

Every brick in these enormous struc- 
tures is stamped with the name and line- 
age of a king, the master-builder. Down 
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at the base of the mound, where the 
trenches of the excavators are hiled with 
water like the wells of the village, are 
bricks bearing the name of Hamurabi, 
and a date twenty-two hundred years 
before our era. Above them are many 
bricks bearing a more familiar name. A 
sloping roadway leads up to an imposing 
triple gate upon which the figures of 
bulls and grifhns stand out in bold relief. 
Beyond the gate are the wails and floors 
of a palace—a palace built upon a pal- 
ace. The name upon these bricks is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Somewhere among 
these walls was Daniel’s window open 
toward Jerusalem; somewhere among 
these cryptic ruins was the burning 
hery furnace. 

Overlooking one part of the palace 
stands a gigantic sculptured lion, defiant 
over the prostrate body of a man. This 
great block of stone must have been a 
curiosity indeed in this land of clay, 
where even a pebble is unheard of. Why 
it was brought here and how would cer- 
tainly make an interesting story. It 
may have been a trophy brought to 
grace a Babylonian triumph; it may 
have been an offering from an Assyrian 
king to appease the god of Babylon for 
the removal of the capital to Nineveh. 
Be that as it may, the long journey down 
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the Tigris Valley and across the plains of 


Irak must have been an eventful one. 

Down among the ruins of Nabopolas- 
sar’s palace is a striking detail, an arch, 
so far as we can tell the oldest in the 
world. Did the Chaldean mathemati- 
cians invent the arch, or did they learn 
its principle from an older civilization? 
Did they, in turn, hand their knowledge 
down through their neighbors to the 
Roman architects, or was the value of the 
arch discovered independently at differ- 
ent times? Upon this page of architec- 
tural history the writing is so dim that | 
fear it will never be read. 

Entering Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
we find the guard-rooms, the halls of 
audience, the chambers of the king; but 
beyond them all, innermost, is the most 
dramatic of all, the banquet-hall. This 
place has witnessed the pride and fall of 
many an empire, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Macedonian. Here have been 
many triumphant feasts, many displays 
of captive splendor; here has resounded 
down the centuries to conqueror after 
conqueror that dread sentence written 
upon these ver \ 
walls, “Mene, 
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of any blessing that might accrue to u 
therefrom. They are constantly singing 
at their work, which seemed to us rathe: 
commendable than otherwise until we 
were told that they expended far mor 
energy upon their choruses than upon 
their work. 

That evening, toward sunset, we 
strolled across the dry channel to the 
groves of palms beside the village. Here 
was a scene of peaceful beauty in strang: 
contrast with the dead city. Overhead 
the feathery palm-leaves lay black 
against the reddening sky. Underfoot 
grew rich, green grass, fresh with moist- 
ure from the irrigating ditches which had 
been kept flowing all day long. In the 
midst of the grove was the well, a shaft 
fifty feet deep. The sloping palm- 
trunks over which the water-skins aré 
drawn to the surface stood gaunt, un- 
canny in the failing light. All was silent, 
but there was an odor of growing things, 
a sense of life, and the air was full of 
moisture. 

We turned again toward the palaces 
where once had been the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon. 
\ great change 





mene, tekel uphar- 
5 in. 

The splendor cf 
wealth, the pride 
of empire have 
vanished; the pal- 
aces and temples 
have fallen to 
shapeless mounds, 
but still the names 
remain stamped 
in strange charac- 
ters in many lan- 
guages upon innu- 
merable bricks: “| 
am Hamurabi; | 





had been wrought 
since those ancient 
times. The city is 
an abode of death. 
Only one living 
thing remains in 
this tomb of per- 
ished empires, 
only a single voice 
is lifted over it. 
A prophecy re- 
mains to be ful- 
filled. The sun 
sinks out of sight 
beyond the palm- 
trees, the sheep are 








reared this tem- 
ple.” “I am Neb- rHI 
uchadnezzar; | 
built this palace.” 
‘| am Alexander; mine is the conquest.” 
As we explored the palaces and tem- 
ples we passed groups of workmen who 
broke into a noisy chant as we ap- 
proached, calling upon God to bless our 
exalted generosity. In fact, I fear they 
shouted this sentiment more from the 
desire to make a noise than for the sake 
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driven to the shel- 
ter of their fold. 
The gates are 
closed in the vil- 
lage beyond the gardens, and the smoke 
of evening cooking hovers above the roofs. 
A dim, gray form slinks behind a pile 
of ancient bricks. Off among the ruins 
a quavering, high-pitched cry breaks the 
stillness. Anguish is there and despair; 
then the cry is broken by screams of 
mocking laughter. The prophecy is 
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fulfilled ‘The jackals shall 


howl in their palaces and th 
olves in their pleasant 
places.” 
~ Slowly we strolled back to 
the hospitable mansion, and 
1t down again with our hosts. 
lhe Herr Professor was speak 
“This neighbor of ours, 
this Sheik Seyid, is most try- 
ing. It is on his account 
that for a vear we had no 
water to drink. A Persian 
ilgrim strayed from the 
oad and came to the sheik’s 
house at night. He had with 
him a mule, loaded with two 
large boxes. Such an oppor- 
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tunity for securing gain was 
not to be missed. So. the 
heik invited the pilgrim 
to enter the house. But 
no sooner had he 
the door than he received 
a knife-thrust in the 
belly. 

“Having thus done a pious 
deed in slaving a heretical 
Shia, the holy man and his 
son broke open the boxe S CX- 
pecting great store of wealth. 
But instead of carpets and 
silk they found in each box 
the embalmed body of on 
of the late pilgrim’s relatives. 

“This sent the sheik into a 


passe d 
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rage: ‘Itisthe work of Sheitan 

which these infidels have 

loosed upon us. They have 

been digging pits in the Kast 

where the holy prophet imprisoned him, 
and he has come out and worked this 
( vil!’ 

“So he set out to avenge himself 
upon us poor infidels. He and his son 
brought the three dead Persians and 
dropped them into our well. When | 
came out in the morning | could see a 
black head above the surface of the 
water; and then”—the Professor thre 
up his arms 1n a gesture of despair 
“Ach! by the waters of Babylon I sat 
down and wept.” 

We asked the Professor if he had found 
any signs of the handwriting on the wall, 
and received this explanation: 


RUINS Ol THE ISHTAR GATI AN AP- 
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‘That the incident recorded by Daniel 
was a historic fact, so far as the prophet 
himself was present, we have every 
reason to believe. Moreover, we have 
found marks that would be sufhciently 
Strange to attract the Babylonians, and 
might well have inspired Daniel’s proph- 
ecy. These were the marks made 
by Persian workmen, whom Neb- 
uchadnezzar imported to make the 
blue and white tiles with which the 
palace and its gate were ornamented. 
| believe that. when Cyrus’s army 
was moving down the Tigris, and 
Belshazzar was celebrating his depar- 
ture for the battle-held, some one 
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in the drunken company caught sight 
of some of these marks. The atten- 
tion of the already frightened courtiers 
once attracted, with the intensity of the 
inebriated, to such a sign, the 
the hand making the 


writing would 





story of 
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defeat. But Daniel was a man of diffe: 
ent caliber, and so well did his bold in 
terpretation of the ominous sign suit thi 
whim of the king that he did not hesitat: 
to accept it. Such is our interpret: Atiol 
of the handwriting on the wall.” 

We retired early after din 
ner, and the guest-book wa 
brought tous. “You must 
write some poe try,” 
host; “poetry is necessary. 
The book was left with us 
and we were told that we 
should get no breakfast 
unless a satisfactory entry 
appeared in the morning. 

The Kasr mound, which 
the Germans are excavat- 
ing, is only one of a number 
of mounds at Babylon, all 
surrounded by the vast walls 
described for us by Herod- 
otus, walls that surround 
an area of a hundred and 
fifty square miles. A short 
distance away is the still 
greater mound of Babil, 
supposed to have been a 
zigurrat, a great terraced 
pyramid temple, such as 
were built by these settlers 
in the plains in imitation of 
the high places on the moun- 
tain-tops, where their hill- 
dwelling ancestors had been 
wont to worship. Local 
tradition lends it further 
glamour by pointing it out 
as the impious tower that 
witnessed the confusion of 
tongues. But the Germans 
have excavated another 
zigurrz it, c lose to the pal: ice, 
where they he ve an inscrip- 
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DETAIL OF BAS-RELIEFS- 


Daniel 


was 


himself, 
not in the 


easily 
will 


develop. 
remember, 
when this apparition was seen. 
“Belshazzar we know to have been a 
drunken weakling, doubtless crazed with 


you 
room 


fear at the time. So the sycophantic 
flatteries of the Chaldean soothsavers 
were in vain, and failed to dispel the 


gloom that held him and the presage of 
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tion saying: “I have builded 
this tower as high as the 
sky.” Apparently this was 
not an uncommon boast 
among the temple builders of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The work on the Kasr mound is no 
light matter. Not only does it contain 
the palace of Nabopolassar filled up by 
his more powerful son, the partly super- 
imposed palace of Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self, and the ruins that lie below them 
both, bearing the traces of Sennacherib’s 
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burning, but also temples, built of mud 
brick, after the priestly tradition that 
refused to discard the materials of old- 
time for the new-fangled burnt bricks 
of the more advanced civilization. Fur- 
thermore, succeeding peoples have made 
use of the materials of Babylonian times, 
and the excavators have to carefully 
level and plan the ruins of Parthian and 
Greek structures, built of bricks pur- 
loined from Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
before they can sweep them away and 
continue their exploration of the more 
ancient buildings. In later times came 
the Arabs, using the mounds as quarries, 
and building towns and villages with 
bricks bearing the boastful words of 
ancient kings. As a result, many of the 
walls are represented by trenches. But 
as they were built to last, one of them 
measuring twenty-five yards across, they 
are not as difficult to trace as might at 
first glance appear. 

Professor Koldewey told us he had 
been working there at Babylon for seven 
years, and needed as many more to fin- 
ish the single mound. Already he had 
completed the plans of the two old pal- 
aces that formed its core, as well as 
those of scores of less important build- 
ings. His great regret was t! 
ing water-level would 
downward work, as so 
barrage was completed. But hi 
the man to complain when the villagers 
were getting renewed life, not though it 
meant the loss to him for ever of those 
undermost palaces, the buildings that 
might perhaps throw most light on the 
history of a long-buried past. 

We left Babylon in another arabana, 
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or post-carriage, taking the direct road 
to Bagdad. With us came an old gray- 
bearded villager, depending on the 
Effendi’s charity for assistance in his 
journey to the city. We were soon deep 
in conversation with him. 

“Inshallah,” said he, “God willing, I 
will tell you wherefore I journey to Bag- 
dad. Behold, by the grace of Allah, I 
have a son who is of an age tomarry. | 
go, therefore, to the house of my brother 
whom Allah has given a daughter. Her 
will I take back to my son. 

“But my brother is a poor man, Effen- 
dim, and can give no dower to his daugh- 
ter. I, too, am poor—the truth of Allah 
—and have a daughter. So we have 
arranged that he also shall take my 
daughter for his son without a dower, 
and I am relieved of concern for her. 
However, I regret that there is no dower, 
for I am an old man, and very poor.” 

We consoled the old man as best we 
could. But we could not help recalling 
the marriage-market of ancient Babylon, 
described by Herodotus. He tells how 
the pretty girls were sold to the highest 
bidder, and the money thus received 
used as portions for their homely sisters, 
who went to the man who was willing 
to take them v ith ia ‘ 

il sstull 

‘ of face ‘ rr rune 

good ten-hours drive to Bag 

dad, and it was with stiff joints that we 
arrived, late in the afternoon, in our 
rattletrap stage-coach. But the walk 
through the bazaars and back across the 
bridge made us forget the discomforts of 
the journey. Were we not once more in 


the City of the Kalifs? 
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Sah hae TRANGE that Lola has 
PRET never married,” said 


§ 2 her brother as she left 
the room. 


His father’s eyes 


ra) turned to him quickly. 
. Ye 7A L ¢ 
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: “Strange?” he an- 
swered. “I don’t see anything strange 
about it. What man could do as much 
for her as I do?” 

The air of the dining-room was begin- 
ning to fill with the smoke from two long, 
dark cigars, and to lose the perfume of 
the thick-petaled, white flowers in the 
center of the table, and of the pyramids 
of fruit in silver dishes at the ends. 

George Varens glanced round the 
room. It had been elaborately paneled 
in the year 1880, and hung with dark, 
blurred pictures in heavy, gold frames. 
His father had bought the house soon 
after his marriage and had it done over 
according to his own ideas. He had 
never seen any. reason for altering any- 
thing since. Neither ms-ciuldren, nor 
his wife during her lifetime, would have 
thought of suggesting such a thing. 

The dining-room had been the scene 
of many conflicts between the father and 
son—conflicts from which George liked 
to tell himself that he had emerged at 
last triumphant, independent, his own 
master. If he came back, as he occa- 
sionally did, it was as an equal, or at 
least as the chief of a friendly tribe, 
ready to offer counsel or alliance. There 
were no more conflicts. ‘“‘ No,” George 
used to say, “he knows that I am almost 
forty years old and the head of an inde- 
pendent business.” He never admitted 
that most of this business had come to 
him either directly through his father, or 
indirectly through those who wished to 
please his father. 

A great many people wished to please 
Oliver Varens, and George himself was 
among the number. Indeed, his remark 
about Lola was intended as a compli- 
ment, and designed to please. Finding, 
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however, that it had failed, he did not 
retreat with undignified haste. Bot 

his hands were engaged in plaiting a lit 
tle paper wrapper that had held a choco- 
late, and he did not trouble to take h 

cigar from his mouth as he answered, 
“Oh, well, most people like to hav: 
some sort of life of their own.” 

**Lola has a life of her own,” the elder 
man answered, almost roughly. “She is 
at the head of my house. I never go on 
a trip without taking her with me; every 
wish she has I gratify. She is in m 
confidence as many people, even you, 
George, would give a good deal to be; 
and, | can tell you, I have had some 
excellent suggestions from Lola. Marry! 
Not she. Why should she?” 

It was plain fromthe tone of this 
question that Varens wanted an answer; 
and equally plain from the expression of 
George’s face that he did not mean to 
give one. He sat smoking and looking 
aloof. He was disgusted to find that 
he was still rendered acutely uncom- 
fortable by that note of antagonism in 
his father’s voice. His first impulse was 
to say something conciliatory, but re- 
membering his independent position he 
contrived to refrain. 

In the pause the butler and two foot- 
men came in with coffee and liqueurs— 
magnificent blond young Englishmen, 
they bent over the little, pale man at the 
head of the table. Like George, they 
also were afraid of him. 

A casual observer might have found 
Oliver Varens insignificant in appear- 
ance; he was sixty-two and looked 
older; he was pale, with sparse, dark 
hair and a drooping eater but all 
the vigor of his mind and will had gone 
into a pair of black eyes, intense, but 
without sparkle; they never varied, 
never lightened when be smiled, never 
darkened when he scowled. They were 
like two little black openings into what 
many people considered his little black 
heart. 
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George took advantage of the inter- 
ruption made by the entrance of the 
servants to change the subject. 

~ “Let me say a word about this other 
matter, father,” he said, as soon as they 
were again alone; and he was now very 
much the chief of a friendly tribe: “I 
feel in a position to state—I feel positive 
that these fellows have evidence that 
vour transactions in the stock took place 
before the directors’ meeting. They 
even hint at the existence of a letter. 
But I said to them, ‘Gentlemen, if you 
knew my father as well as I do, you 
would know that, even were the facts 
as you assert, there would never have 
been a letter written; that I’ll vouch 
for. *° 

His father allowed this fine sentence 
to lie unnoticed for a second before he 
replied: “Thank you, George, for your 
flattering opinion. I believe, however, 
that I did write some such letter. You 
must remember we were not then so 
conscientious about such matters as we 
are now.” 

It was as much. his father’s easy con- 
fession of the act as the act itself which 
surprised George. He could never bring 
himself to admit having done anything 
foolish. 

“You really wrote a 
McCann?” he asked. 

His father nodded calmly. 

“Bless my soul! But can you trust 
McCann?” 

For the first time that evening Oliver 
Varens smiled, a slight, painful smile. 
“Trust,” he said. “I know that word 
only as a noun.” He paused. “My 
boy,” he went on, “even in ’98 I had 
a notion that that was an imprudent 
letter, and two days after I wrote it I 
destroyed it myself in McCann’s office.” 

“Of course, a copy may have been 
made.” 

“A hundred for all I care. Copies 
are no use, unless they come out of my 
own letter-book.” 

“Then you feel no anxiety?” 

His father looked reflectively at the 
three decanters before him—one ‘brown 
as liquid mahogany, one green as an 
emerald, one colorless as ice. He finally 
chose the last. 

“George,” he said, as he poured out 
a glass, “‘no one has seeoalelly black- 
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mailed me yet. Only two have ever 
tried it, and one of them is in Sing Sing.” 
At this recollection he almost smiled 
again. “However,” he added, “it might 
be worth while for me to go over my 
letter-file and see what I did say. You 
can go and talk to your sister.” 

They rose. George looked at his 
watch. He wanted to get away to a 
sale of Chinese porcelains, in which he 
took a hard, businesslike interest, but 
he saw he had half an hour to spare and 
went to the drawing-room. 

This room was even more reminiscent 
of the decorative ideas of the early 
*80’s than the dining-room. George 
wondered how Lola could bear it. 

She was sitting reading, with her long, 
slender feet stretched out on a foot- 
stool. She was tall, almost too tall for 
her weight; her eyes were soft and 
brown; her dark hair was saved from 
being commonplace by a uniform tinge 
in it of purplish red. She was supposed 
to resemble her dead mother, who had 
been a beauty. Lola, if there had been 
some suggestion of force in her move- 
ments, a tinge of color in her cheeks, a 
trace of animation in her expression, 
would have been a strikingly handsome 
woman. 

George came in with his hands in his 
pockets and bent over a small, blue vase 
on a table. ‘‘Where did you get that 
gem?” he asked, contemptuously. 

“Father bought it, I think,” she said. 
“It’s a pretty color.” 

“Tt has no value,” returned her broth- 
er. “‘Why don’t you learn something 
about these things. I have a man dine 
with me twice a week, and I tell you he 
teaches me a lot.” 

“‘T’m tired of learning,” she answered, 
impatiently. “I’m always learning and 
never doing.” 

“That’s better than most of us, who 
are always doing and never learning.” 

She sprang up with unusual energy 
and put both her hands on her brother’s 
shoulders. She was taller than he, in her 
high heels. “George,” she said, “I 
want you to do something for me. Ask 
father to give me an allowance of my 
own.” 

George laughed uneasily. When he 
invoked she lightning he preferred to do 
it for his own benefit. 
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“You'd be the loser by any such ar- 
rangement, my dear girl,” he answered, 
“He'd never give you half, no, not one- 
tenth what he lets you spend as it is.” 

“But that’s just it. He lets me spend 
it. I want just once to do something 
my own way. Why, George, | lead the 
life of an eight-year-old child. I don’t 
even select my own clothes. After all, 
I’m his daughter; I have some brains 
and ability. I feel as if 1 must use them 
or die. Can’t you understand that, 
George?” 

For an instant her brother honestly 
tried to understand. When he thought 
of himself, he knew he would rather die 
than change places with her. But when 
he compared her life with other women’s, 
it seemed to him that most of them 
would envy her—her luxury, her safety, 
her peace. Some even might envy her 
close association with such a czar in the 
financial world as Oliver Varens; but 
these, he reflected, would be women who 
had the wit or the wickedness to make 
something tangible out of such an asso- 
ciation. 

“TI don’t see 
your life, Lola,” 
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much the matter with 
he said. “‘You ought 
to see the lives some women have to 
lead. I don’t know of anything you 
couldn’t have as things are, if it weren’t 
for your own lack of initiative.” 

Withdrawing her hands from his 
shoulders, she flung them in the air. 
“Initiative!” she cried. “And how 
much do you think you’d have, if you 
had lived as I have? Suppose you still 
felt strange alone in the street. Suppose 
you had never bought a railroad ticket 
for yourself. Suppose you had never 
been allowed to compete for anything 
you wanted against other people who 
wanted it, too? Do you think you’d 
have developed initiative and strength of 
character and all the rest of it? No, 
George, you’d probably be worse than 
1 am.” 

He decided to give her what comfort 
he could. “Well,” he said, “I can see 
it might be hard to live in the house 
with my father—at least it was for me, 
but then I think he actually disliked me, 
whereas he worships the ground you 
walk on, Lola. I don’t believe he could 
get on without you; honestly, I don’t. 
That must be a satisfaction to you.” 
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“Ask him to do as I say, Georg: 

The room was close, and far off 
heard his father’s approaching st 
There was something oppressive in 
air; for an instant George really caug 
a glimpse of what his sister meant. 

“Tl try,” he said, and knew he wo 
regret the promise. “I'll try, but if 
had ever intended to do it, he’d ha 
done it long ago, without waiting to 
pestered by either you or me. And e\ 
if he does, I don’t know what good it v 
do you. If you had had the courage a: 
energy and push to get it for yours: 
that would have helped; but to hav 
handed to you because I ask for it | 
you doesn’t seem any great triumph 
independence. But I’ll ask, I’ll ask, 
you insist.” 

She nodded her 
do insist,” 
entered. 

In spite of his ancestry, which wa 
largely Scotch and North -of- Ireland, 
Mr. Varens looked at times almost Chi 
nese in his imperturbability. He looked 
so now. 

He approached his daughter and laid 
his hand lightly and fondly on he: 
shoulder. “Lola,” he said, in his low, 
even voice, ““you understand my filing 
system better than I do myself. Go and 
see if you can put your hand on a lette: 
of mine to McCann about the Western 
Co., in November, 1898.” 

When she had gone, he turned to his 
son. “She would make an excellent 
secretary, so obedient, so intelligent. | 
sometimes wish I had had her taught 
stenography.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“In my opinion, a profession makes a 
woman too independent for her own 
good.” 

The opportunity seemed too fortunate 
to let pass, and George took advantage 
of it. “Lola has just been speaking to 
me about herself. She doesn’t seem 
content.” 

His father, who had sat down and 
crossed his hands and feet, an attitude 
which had become habitual with him, 
pulled once at his long cigar before he 
answered, “ Did you ever know a woman 
who was?” 

Try as he would, George could not 
resist the wish this tone always created 
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him to join forces with his father, to be 
of a pair of Olympians talking over 
affairs of an inferior species. He was 
sot a subtle man, not given to splitting 

‘irs ethically; but he was shrewd 
eh to know that to smile respon- 
ively into his father’s impassive face 

uld be to betray his sister’s cause at 
the outset. Yet not for the life of him 
could he have helped so smiling, as he 
al vere d: 

Just at present her idea seems to be 
that a fixed allowance would solve all 
her problems.” More and more clearly 
as he spoke he saw it was wise to disasso- 
ite himself as much as possible from 
this vicarious petition. “I told her how 

rt-sighted she was, how much more 
rm could count on, as things are now; 
but you know what a woman is when she 
gets an idea into her head.” From his 
manner it might have been supposed 
that he had acted throughout as his 
father’s viceroy. 

lhe elder man smoked on in silence. 

“What shall I tell her, sir?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T should like to report something, 
just to show her that I’ve done as she 
asked me.” 

\t first it seemed as if Mr. Varens 
would remain unmoved by this appeal to 
speak, but, in the pause, the door opened 
and his daughter entered. She. made 
little noise, and the door was behind 
him, but he was aware of her presence, 
and, taking his cigar out of his mouth, 
he said, clearly: 

“You may tell her that any expendi- 
tures that | approve of her making, | 
will finance.” 

‘I see. And those you don’t approve 
of—” 

“T should not allow her to make in 
any event.” 

George, with senses less acute than 
his father, had not noticed the entrance 
of his sister, and therefore he took no 
trouble to conceal his pleasure that the 
tiresome little incident was definitely 
closed. “Yes, yes, I see,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “Well, I must say that seems 
perfectly fair.” 

“Always glad to have your approval, 
George,” murmured his father. 

_ At this Lola came forward. “It’s de- 
lightful to find you two so well agreed,” 
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she said, and her voice actually trembled 
with the bitterness of her resentment. 
George stared at her with his round, 

prominent eyes. Amazement was al- 

ways his preliminary state of mind 

whenever any one showed disapproval 

of his conduct. Afterward he was wont 

to explain the phenomenon as due to 

peculiarities in the other person’s psy- 

chology. 

Her father seemed not to notice her 
excitement. “Did you find the letter, 
my dear?” he asked, holding out his 
hand to her. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; but I saw 
the place where it must have been. It’s 
been taken out.” 

George glanced quickly at the older 
man. ‘“That’s what they have, then.” 

Vavens nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

“This letter,” said Lola was it im- 
portant?” 

She had spoken to her father, but 
George answered. “Very important, 
very important indeed,” he said. He 
felt himself excited, and somehow the 
excitement was not wholly painful. He 
was prepared to help his father to the 
uttermost, to stand by him, to work for 
him, bribe for him if necessary; even 
his mind went forward to the uttermost 
disaster—to go on the stand and perjure 
himself and go to prison for him; but 
all the time there would be a certain 
satisfactioh in knowing that the old man 
had tripped up at last. Aloud he said, 
rather grandly: 

“Oh, well, you know, McCann can be 
bought.” 

His father just glanced at him—no 
more. 

“Bought,” George went on, “but it 
must all be made to look pretty. You 
might have to go as high as fifty thou- 
sand dollars invested in some of his wild 
schemes.” 

“I might consent even to go on one of 
his boards,” said Varens. 

The two men talked long. For some 
time Lola was a silent auditor, but they 
did not apparently notice her presence, 
nor, when she slipped away, did they 
observe her going. George’s porcelain 
sale had long been over when at last he 
got up to go. His father went into the 
hall with him, where a servant was wait- 
ing with his hat and coat. 
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“Miss Varens gone up-stairs?” he 
asked, carelessly. 

“No, sir; Miss Varens went out, just 
this minute.” 

“Went out?” exclaimed George. 

“ Just now, sir.” 

**What in the world does that mean?” 
George demanded, turning to his father. 

“Nothing,” said Varens. “It’s not 
so.” But even as he spoke there was a 
ring at the bell, and the servant, spring- 
ing to answer it, admitted Lola, bare- 
headed, wrapped in a dark cloak. 

Her father eyed her; her brother 
asked, loudly, “Where in Heaven’s 
name have you been?” 

She handed her cloak to the servant 
with a gesture almost defhant as she 
replied, “* Just to post a letter.” 

Her father was still watching her. 
“Oh,” he said, “‘we post our own letters 
nowadays, do we? This is feminism 
with a vengeance.” 

George at once caught the note. It 
was to be mockery, not war. 

‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie,” he said, 
and, jamming his hat on his head, he 
went off whistling the “ Marseillaise.’ 

The door shut behind him; the ser- 

vant began moving about putting things 
to rights, in obedience to Mr. Varens’s 
order that the house was to be closed; 
but even in giving these orders he con- 
tinued to watch his daughter. 

“Father,” she said, suddenly, “ 
to speak to you.” 

“Not to-night, my dear. I have im- 
portant matters to consider to-night.” 

“What I have to say is important, 
too.” 

“I fancy to-morrow will do as well. 
Good night, my dear.” He kissed her 
tenderly. ‘And, hereafter, let the ser- 
vants post your letters.”” With this he 
turned toward his study, and she, after 
an instant of hesitation, went slowly up- 
stairs, as if against her own volition. 


I want 


All of Varens’s real work had been 
done sitting motionless and in silence 
alone at his desk. Other men took notes, 
wrote letters, thought things out as they 
went about their daily routine; but 
Varens’s custom was simply to sit look- 
ing straight ahead of him 

“T must familiarize myself with the 
situation,” was a phrave of his, and by it 
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he meant that he must sit thus alone 
until his grasp of facts was complete. 
Then action followed automatically. 

He had gone to his study, and was stil| 
sitting there at one o'clock that sam: 
night. His study was a small room built 
over the yard. Small as it was, it was 
bare and almost empty. There were 
two filing cabinets, a few chairs, and in 
the center a little table, holding nothing 
but a telephone. Assuredly Varens’s 
equipment was in his own head. 

This room was connected with the res 
of the house by only a narrow mee, 
and along this Varens suddenly became 
aware that steps were approaching. H« 
listened intently, and his eyes turned to 
the drawer of the little table, in which h 
kept a revolver. When the door-hand! 
turned his own hand moved toward the 
drawer, but when he saw that the new- 
comer was only Lola, he sat back once 
more and folded his hands. 

**Can’t be interrupted to-night, Lola,” 
he said. 

Without raising his voice, he had used 
a certain crispness of enunciation that 
usually served to vanquish her, but 
when, looking up, he saw that she was 
not even flurried by his tone, he recog- 
nized immediately that there must be 
something unusual in the situation. 
Lola’s own aspect was unusual. He: 
color was high, her eyes shining. She 
looked more lovely than he had eve: 
seen her; but it was not this that so 
surprised him. It was an air at once 
stern and careless, a sort of hard bright- 
ness about her that he had never seen 
before. 

“Has anything happened, Lola?” he 
asked. 

“Yes —no, nothing has happened, 
except that I must speak to you, 
father.” 

“T have already told you twice that 
I am occupied.” 

“T can tell you, though, that you are 
wasting your time. You're thinking 
how you can get back your letter. Well, 
I have it.” 

“Oh, you’ve found it.” He smiled at 
her kindly, a very different smile from 
that to which he treated his son. 
“Good! That saves me some anxiety.” 

“Some anxiety and fifty thousand 
dollars.” 
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“ Possibly fifty thousand, but that is 
less importé ant. 

‘Father, give me that money. It’s 
1e only thing I have ever avked you for. 
You've never given me an ing.’ 

“Never given you anyt) ig, Lola?” 
he said. “What do you mean! What 

ave you in the world that I have not 
given you?” 

‘] he ave nothing,” she answered. 

i've never been willing to give me 
er the money or the education to get 
hing for myself. That’s just what 
| mean.” 
Varens had not the faintest idea what 
meant. In a business relation he 
er would have committed himself to 
rds until he saw the situation a little 
re clearly, but in a domestic relation 
ad never occurred to him that such 
tion could be necessary. 
‘You must express yourself a little 
more calmly, Lola, before I can under- 
tand you,” he said. “‘Are you com- 
plaining of the way I have brought you 
» and educated you.” 
Look at the result.” 

‘The result, my dear, seems to me a 
very charming woman.” 

“Charming!” she cried, with real 
ferocity. “And for whom has my 
charm been preserved? I never see a 
man except you. What good has my 
charm ever done me? The only time 
any one ever felt it, the only time a man 
ever did have the courage to penetrate 
into this house when you weren't 
I ere 

Her father held up his hand to stop 
her. “One minute,” he said. ‘I have, 
as it happens, kept track of that young 
man, not so very young any more, by 
the way. He is at present assistant 
trafhe manager of a small Southern rail- 
road, earning a salary of thirty-five 
hundred dollars, and his habits are not 
temperate. Do you think that would 
have made you happy?” 

“At least I should have lived. I'd 
have had my own life, my own chil- 
dren—” 

“Life! Children!” exclaimed Varens. 
“| don’t like to hear you talk like that. 
Lola, my daughter! Is this the point 
of this whole absurd scene—to reproach 
me with not having allowed you to 
marry that commonplace drunkard?” 
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“No,” answered Lola, firmly; “no, 
that’s not what I reproach you with. 
I was never really sure I wanted to 
marry him, even at the time. But I do 
reproach you with having brought me 
up to be so timid, so dependent, so 
ignorant, that if | had wanted to marry 
a poor man, or to do anything else that 
required courage and self-reliance, it 
would have been impossible. That's 
what has been tyrannical, father. That’s 
where I never had a chance.” 

“T have always believed,” he an- 
swered, “that for a small number of 
women marriage was not necessary. 
I had supposed you were one of these. 
Perhaps | have paid you too high a com- 
pliment.” 

“It’s not marriage only. It’s every- 
thing. You wouldn’t let me go to col- 
lege. You wouldn’t let me go to the 
Pacific with Miss Comans, hunting 
shells. You wouldn’t let me do any 
settlement work. You would not even 
let me go to school.” 

“At home you had the undivided 
attention of the best teachers.” 

“But do you suppose they did not 
find out quickly enough that you didn’t 
care whether I learned anything or not? 
They soon saw that you would take me 
off to Florida or Italy in the middle of 
my winter’s work, if it suited your pleas- 
ure. There were no examinations, no 
competition, no tests, no inquiry. One 
of those Frenchwomen and I used to do 
nothing but read novels together, and 
such novels! If I had been a boy—if it 
had been a question of George, you 
would have wanted to be sure that you 
were getting your money’s worth—that 
he was really working. It would have 
been thought bad for his character to be 
idle, and he would have been offered 
incentives to work. I was always of- 
fered incentives not to work.” 

Her father laughed. “I think, my 
dear,” he said, “‘we may safely leave the 
rest of this indictment till the morning.” 

“Father, will you give me _ that 
money ?” 

“T will not.” 

“You would have given it to that 
blackmailer.”’ 

“Only if there had been no other 
way.” 

She struck her hand on the table. 
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“Well, there is no other way,” she said. 
“| have your letter, and ‘ will only give 
it back for fifty thousand dollars!” 

There was a pause of several seconds, 
during which, as Varens intended, the 
dramatic quality of her last words a 
good deal evaporated. 

Then he said, pleasantly: “Sometime 
you must get me to tell you how black- 
mailing is really done. The attempt and 
not the deed is particularly disastrous. 
For instance, what could be more child- 
ish than for you, physically weaker than 
I am, and unarmed, to come to me alone 
at this hour and tell me you have on 
your person a paper that I am willing to 
give a large sum of money to obtain?” 

‘It is not on my person.’ 

“In your room is about the same 
thing. I have only to lock you in here 
and make a thorough search of the 
house. Nothing cotld be easier than 
that, you know.” 

“Tt is not in the house.” 

Now, for the first time perhaps in all 
her life, she had his full, concentrated 
attention. 

“Where is it?” 

“Tt was that I went out to post.” 

“You mean it’s already out of your 
hands?” 

“No.” She explained carefully. “It 
is in an envelope directed to the editor 
of a newspaper, and I inclosed it to a 
friend of mine with instructions to hold 
it until half-past ten to-morrow morning, 
and then to mail it unless I telephoned 
to the contrary.’ 

“Why did you name half-past ten?” 

“To give you time to get to the bank.” 

Something seemed to vibrate in the 
air as Oliver Varens began to think. 
“This is not your own scheme,” he said, 
bending on her the full intensity of his 

ite ey 4 ”” 
gaze. ‘Some one has suggested this? 

She nodded. 

“Who? George?” 

“You yourself, father. Isn’t it just 
what you did in the Crawford case? 
Remember, you’ ve always told me about 
your successes.” 

It was true. His memory went back 
to a hundred indiscretions, too far from 
mutual to be called confidences. He had 
sometimes felt the need of recounting 
his triumphs, and only to his daughter 
had he felt safe in doing so. 
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“I have trusted you too much, Lola.” 
he said, forgetting that earlier in the 
evening he had disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of such a verb. 

“No, father, you have despised 
too much.” 

Presently he said: “Suppose for the 
sake of argument I[ should write you a 
check for this money, would that con- 
tent you? Would you then give me the 
letter and end this matter at once?” 

She shook her head. “That was just 
what Crawford tried to do. You ex- 

lained to me yourself how he could 
mre stopped payment on the check as 
soon as the 
hands.” 

“What is your programme, then?” 

“That you meet me at the bank at 
ten to-morrow morning with the money 
in cash.” 

“Let us talk business,” he said, as if 
everything that went before had been 
mere folly. ‘Suppose that you should 
actually put this through, our relations 
would be severed for ever. You, who 
seem to have followed my career more 
closely than I had imagined, will believe 
me when I say that I do not readily for- 
give. If you do this, you will never get 
anything more from me, during my life 
or after my death. You cannot pos- 
sibly live on the income from fifty thou- 
sand dollars; even the principal would 
not last very long as you have been 
accustomed to live. What then? You 
would starve.” 

“I’m starving now.” 

For the first time Varens showed signs 
of anger. “‘What damned nonsense!” 
he said. “‘Starving! Eating three meals 
a day cooked by a French cook, enjoying 
every luxury, and why? Only because 
you are my daughter. If you’re not my 
daughter you’re nothing, nothing, noth- 
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documents were in his 


‘*Perhaps,” she said, “but I want to 
know what am—even that.” She 
stood up. “At ten to-morrow.” 


He held out his hand. 
Lola.” 

A silence fell. He knew he had one 
more card to play; he might still make 
an appeal to her affection. If he could 
do that, she would yield; but could he 
do it? From the moment that she re- 
belled against him something very like 


““One moment, 
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hatred for her had stirred within him, 
making such an appeal dificult. But 
in the silence he bent his own stiff 
nature. 

“Lola,” he said, “‘since your mother’s 
death you have been the only creature 
in the world whom I have loved, and I 
have loved you deeply.” 

Watching her, he saw a muscle in her 
throat twitch, then her whole chin trem- 
bled, then she burst into tears. ‘“‘Oh, 
father,” she said, “I am so sorry, so 
very sorry.” 

Beneath his triumph he was almost 
sorry himself to see the quick collapse 
of so formidable a fabric. He sprang up, 
and, coming round the table, he put his 
arm about her. “It’s all over, my dear,” 
he said; ‘‘we will never speak or think 
of it again.” 

She wept silently for a second or two 
more before she could speak. Then she 
said: “Oh, father, don’t be silly. I 
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mean I’m so sorry to hurt you like 
this, but | intend to do just what I said.” 
And at this she sobbed aloud. 

He stepped back from her, and she 
went to the door. 

“Good night, father,” she said. 

““Good night,” he answered mechan- 
ically. 

He was still sitting at his desk when 
the housemaid came in with her dustpan 
and broom. She gave a little scream 
and hurried away, for the orders were 
strict that Mr. Varens was never to be 
disturbed in his study. 

But she need not have gone, for 
Varens’ work was done. The night had 
been long, but not unfruitful; he had 
familiarized himself with the situation, 
had analyzed it and summed it up. 

“The trouble was,” he said as he 
rose, “that I ought always to have 
borne in mind that she is after all my 
daughter.” 


To An Old Letter 


BY EDNA MEAD 


HE things you said! 

The fond, fair things you said! 
With all their ancient power 
They have stirred in my heart’s bower; 
And the dead past wakes to flower 
In your passages re-read! 


The dreams you made! 

The deep, dear dreams you made! 
Though their ghosts wear sorrow’s gages, 
They come alluring from your pages 
Down the aisles of all the ages, 

And I clasp them—unafraid! 
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The Side of the Angels 


A NOVEL 


BY 
CHAPTER XXII 


= saiaS *. Thor and Lois break- 


i * + 
tai ert fasted on the following 
ny hy Sunday the former was 
| A ig) too busy with the paper 

cl i>\\ to notice that his wife 

ay) seemed _ preoccupied. 

aN WSK He was made to under- 

stand it by her manner of saying, 
“ Thor.’ 

Dropping the paper, he gave her his 
attention. “Yes? 

Her head was inclined to one side as 
she trifled with her toast. “You know, 
Thor, that it’s an old custom for newly 
married people to go to church together 
on the first Sunday they’re at home.” 

“Oh, Lord!” 

She had expected the exclama- 
tion. She also expected the half-humor- 
ous, half- repentant compliance which 
ensued. 

* All right, I'll go.” 

It was the sort of yielding that fol- 
lowed on all his bits of resistance to her 
wishes—-a yielding on second thought— 
a yielding through compunction — as 
though he were trying to make up to 
her for something he wasn’t giving her. 
She laughed to herself at that, seeing 
that he gave her everything; but she 
meant that if she were not so favored 
she might have harbored the suspicion 
that on account of something lacking in 
their life he fell back on a form of repara- 
tion. As it was, she could only ascribe 
his peculiarity in this respect to the 
kindness of a nature that never seemed 
to think it could he kind enough. 

It was her turn to feel compunction. 
“Don’t go if you’d rather not. It’s only 
a country custom, almost gone out of 
fashion nowadays.” 

But he persisted. “Oh, I'll go. Must 
put on another suit. bis hat, of course.’ 

With a good woman’s satisfaction in 
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getting her husband to church, 

for once, she said no more in the wa 
dissuasion. Besides, she hoped t! 
should he go, he might “hear so 
thing” that would comfort this hid 
grief of which she no longer had a do 
since Claude, too, was aware of it. 
was curious how it betrayed itse! 
neither by act nor word nor mani 
nor so much as a sigh, and yet b 
something indefinable beyond all 
watchfulness to conceal from her. 
couldn’t guess at his trouble, even w! 
she tried; but she tried only fr 
inadvertence. When she caught her: 
doing so she refrained, respecting | 
secret till he thought it well to tell he: 

She said no more till he again dropp: 
the paper to give his attention to | 
coffee. ‘Have you been to see the Fay 
yet?” 

He put the cup down without tasting 
it. He sat quite upright and look: 
at her strangely. He even flushed. 

“Why, no.” 

The tone appealed to her ear, and 
remained in her memory, though for th: 
moment she had no reason to consid: 
it significant. She merely answered, 
“1 thought I might walk up the hill and 
see Rosie this afternoon,” leaving th 
subject there. 

Thor found the service novel, and 
impressive from its novelty. Except fo: 
the few weddings and funerals he had 
attended, and the service on the day h« 
married Lois, he could hardly remembe: 
when he had been present as a forma! 

articipant at a religious ceremony. H¢ 
had therefore no preconceived ideas con- 
cerning Christian worship, and not much 
in the way of prejudice. He had dropped 
in occasionally on the services of foreign 
cathedrals, but purely as a tourist who 
made no attempt to understand what 
was taking place. On this particular 
morning, however, the pressure of needs 
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1 emotions within his soul induced an 
juiring frame of mind. 

On reaching the pew to which Lois 

d him he sat down awkwardly, looking 

a place in which to bestow his top- 
hat without ruffling its gloss. Lois her- 
-elf fell on her knees in prayer. The act 
rook him by surprise. It was new to 
him. He was aware that she said prayers 
in private, and had a vague idea of the 
import of the rite; but this public un- 
abashed devotion gave him a little shock 
till he saw that others came in and 
engaged in it. They entered and knelt, 
not in obedience to any preconcerted 
ceremony, but each on his own impulse, 
and rose looking, so it seemed to Thor, 
reassured and stilled. 

[hat was his next impression—reas- 
surance, stillness. There was a serenity 
here that he had never before had occa- 
sion to recognize as part of life. People 
whom he knew in a commonplace way 
as this or that in the village, sat hushed, 
tranquil, dignified above their ordinary 
state, raised to a level higher than any 
that could be reached by their own at- 
tainments or personalities. It seemed 
to him that he had come into a world of 
new standards, new values. Lois herself, 
as she rose from her knees and sat be- 
side him, gained in a quality which he 
had no capacity to gauge. 

He belonged to the new scientific 
school which studies and co-relates, but 
is chary of affirmations, and charier still 
of denials. ‘“‘Never deny anything— 
1¢ niez jamais rien’”’—had been one of 
the standing bits of advice on the part 
of old Hervieu, under whom he had 
worked at the Institut Pasteur. He 
kept himself, therefore, in a non-hostile 
attitude toward all theories and systems. 
He had but a hazy idea as to Christian 
beliefs, but he knew in a general way 
that they were preposterous. Prepos- 
terous as they might be, it was his place, 
however, to observe phenomena, and, 
now that he had an opportunity to do 
so, he observed them. 

“How did you like it?” Lois ventured, 
timidly, as after service they walked 
along County Street. 

“T liked it.” 

“Why?” 

r Che answer astonished her. “It was 
vig. 


ne 
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“Big? How?” 

“The sweep—the ideas. So high—so 
universal! Makes a tremendous appeal 
to—the imagination.” 

She smiled toward him, shyly. ‘“‘It’s 
something, isn’t it, to appeal to the 
imagination?” 

“Oh, lots—since imagination rules the 
world.” 


They were on their way to lunch with 
Thor’s father and step-mother. Now 
that there were two households in the 
family, the father insisted on a domestic 
reunion once a week. It was his way of 
expressing paternal forbearance under 
the blow Thor had dealt him in marry- 
ing Lois Willoughby. 

““Where’s Claude?” 

Thor asked the question on sitting 
down to table. His father looked at his 
mother, who replied, with some self- 
consciousness : 

**He’s—he’s gone West.” 

“West? Where?” 

“To Chicago first, isn’t it, Archie?” 

Masterman admitted that it was to 
Chicago first, and to the Pacific coast 
afterward. Thor’s dismay was such that 
Lois looked at him in surprise. “Why, 
Thor? What difference can it make to 
you? Claude’s able to travel alone, isn’t 
he?” 

The efforts made by both his parents 
to carry of the matter lightly convinced 
Thor that there was more in Claude’s 
departure than either business or pleas- 
ure would explain. Before Lois, who 
was not yet in the family secret, he 
could ask no questions; but it seemed 
to him that both his father and his 
mother had uneasiness written in their 
faces. He could hardly eat. He bolted 
his food only to put Lois off the scent. 
The old tumult in his soul which he was 
seeking every means to still was begin- 
ning to break out again. If it should 
prove that he had given up Rosie Fay 
to Claude, and that, with his parents’ 
connivance, Claude was trying to aban- 
don her, then, by God . . . 

But he caught Lois’s eye. She was 
watching him, not so much in disqui- 
etude as with faint amusement. It 
seemed odd to her that Claude’s going 
away for a holiday should vex him so. 


Poor Lois! He was already afraid on 
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her account—afraid that if Rosie Fay 
were left deserted—free!—and a tempta- 
tion he couldn’t resist were to come to 
him!—Lois would be the one to suffer 
most. 

By the middle of the afternoon, when 
his father had gone off in one direction 
and Lois in another, he found an oppor- 
tunity for the word with his step- 
mother which he had hung about the 
house to get. 

*There’s 
there?” 

She averted her head. ‘“‘How do I 
know, Thor? J had nothing to do with 
it. All I know is just what happened. 
Claude came rushing home last Wednes- 
day, and said he had to go right off 
to Chicago on business. I helped him 
pack—and he went.” 

“Why didn’t any one tell me?” 

“Well, you haven’t been at the house. 
And it didn’t seem important enough—” 

“But it is important, isn’t it? Doesn’t 
father think so?” 

She tried to look at him frankly. 
“Your father doesn’t know any more 
about it than I know—and that’s noth- 
ing at all. Claude came to him and said 
—but I really oughtn’t to tell you, Thor. 
Your father would be annoyed with 
me.” 

“Then it’s something that’s got to be 
kept from me.” 

“N-no; not exactly. It’s only poor 
Claude’s secret. We didn’t try to wring 
it from him because— Oh, Thor, I wish 
you would let things take their course. 
I’m sure it would be best.” 

“Best to let Claude be a scoundrel?” 

“Oh, he couldn’t be that. I want to 
be just to that girl, but we both know 
that there are queer things about her. 
There’s that man who’s giving her 
money—and dear knows what there 
may be besides. And so if they have 
quarreled—” 

But Thor rushed away. Having 
learned all he needed to know on that 
side, he must hear what was to be said 
on the other. He had hoped never again 
to be brought face to face with Rosie 
till she was his brother’s wife. That 
condition would have dug such a gulf 
between them that even nature would 
be changed. But if she was not to be 
Claude’s wife—if Claude was becoming 
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a brute to her—then she must see th 
least she had a friend. 

His heart was so hot within him a 
climbed the hill that he forgot that | 
would probably be there before | 
As a matter of fact, she was talkin 
Fay in a corner of the yard, standin; 
the shade of a great magnolia that 
a pyramid of bloom. All round it 
ground was strewn in a circle with 
dead-white petals, each with its 4 
of red. Near the house there were \ 
low clumps of forsythia, while the h« 
of bridal-veil to the south of the er: 
plot seemed to have just received a | 
of snow. 

Fay confronted him as, slackening 
pace, he went toward them; but | 
turned only at his approach. Her 
pression was troubled. 

“Thor, I wish you'd explain to | 
what Mr. Fay is saying. He does: 
want me to see Rosie.” 

“Why, what’s up?” 

Fay’s expression told him that som 
thing serious was up, for it was ashe: 
It had grown old and sunken, and t! 
eyes had changed their starry vaguen 
to a dulled animosity. 

“There’s this much up, Dr. Thor,” 
Fay said, in that tone of his which wa: 
at once mild and hostile, “that I don’t 
want any Masterman to have anything 
to do with me or mine.” 

Thor tried to control the sharpness o! 
his cry. “Why not?” 

“You ought to know why not, D: 
Thor. And if you don’t, you’ve only to 
look at my little girl. Oh, why couldn’t 
you leave her alone?”’ 

Lois spoke anxiously. 
the matter with her?” 

“Only that you’ve killed her between 
you.” 

Thor allowed Lois to question him 
“Why, what can you mean?” 

“Just what I say, ma’am—that she’s 
done for.” 

Lois grew impatient. “But I don’t 
understand. Done for—how?”’ She 
turned to her husband. “Oh, Thor, do 
see her and find out what’s the matter.” 

“No, ma’am,” Fay said, firmly. 
*He’s seen her once too often as it is.”’ 

Lois repeated the words. “Once too 
often as it is!) What does that mean?” 
“Better ask him. ma’am.” 


“Is anything 
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“Te’s no use asking me,” Thor de- 
clared, “for I’ve not the slightest idea 
of what you’re driving at.” 

“Oh, I know you can play the inno- 
cent, Dr. Thor; but it’s no use keeping 
up the game. You took me in at first; 
you took me in right along. You were 
going to be a friend to me!—and buy the 
place!—and keep me in it to work it!— 
and every sort of palaver like that! 
when you was only after my little girl.” 

[hor was dumb. It was Lois who 
protested. “Oh, Mr. Fay, how can you 
say such things? It’s wicked.” 

“Tt may be wicked, all nght, ma’am; 
but ask him how I can say them. All I 
know is what I’ve seen. If you was 
going to marry this lady,” he went on, 
turning again to Thor, “why couldn’t 

uu have kept away from my little girl? 
You didn’t do yourself any good, and 
you did her a lot of harm.” 

It was to come to Thor’s aid as he 
stood speechless that Lois said, sooth- 


ingly: “But I had nothing to do with 
that, Mr. Fay. I never wanted any- 
thing of Rosie but to be her friend.” 

“You, ma’am? You're all of a piece. 
You’re all Mastermans together. What 
had you to do with being a friend to 
her?—getting her to cail!—and have 
tea!—and putting notions into her head! 
The rich and the poor can’t be friends 
any longer. If the poor think they can, 
the more fool they! We've been fools 
in my family, thinking because we were 
Americans we had rights. There’s no 
rights any more, except the right of the 
strong to trample on the weak—till 
some one tramples on them. And some 
one always does. There’s that. We’re 
down to-day, but you'll be down to- 
morrow. Don’t forget it, ma’am. Amer- 
ica has that kind of justice when it 
hasn’t any other—that it makes every- 
bod, .. their turn. It’s ours now; 
but you Il get yours as sure as life is life.” 

wois looked at Thor. ‘‘Can you make 
out what he means?” 

“T can make out that he’s very much 
mistaken—” 

“Mistaken, Dr. Thor? I don’t see 
how you can say that. I wasn’t mis- 
taken the night I saw you creeping into 
that hothouse over there, where you 
knew my little girl was at work. I wasn’t 
mistaken when I saw you creep away. 
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Still less was I mistaken when I stole 
in after you had gone, and found her 
with her arms on the desk, and her head 
bowed down on them, and she crying 
fit to kill herself. That was just a few 
days before she heard you was going 
to marry this lady—and she’s never 
been the same child since. Always trou- 
bled—always something on her mind. 
Not once since that night have you 
darkened these doors, though you’d had 
a patient here. Have you, now!” 

‘I didn’t come,” Thor stammered, 
“because Dr. Hilary had done all that 
was necessary for Mrs. Fay, and—and 
I’ve been away.” 

“But if you didn’t come,” Fay went 
on, with the mildness that was more 
forcible than wrath, “some one else did. 
You'd left a good substitute. He’s fin- 
ished the work that you began. He was 
here with her an hour last Wednesday 
morning—just after I’d warned him off 
for good and all.” 

Thor started. ‘Let me go to her.” 

But Fay stood in his way. “No, sir. 
To see you would be the finishing touch. 
She can’t hear your: name without a 
shiver going through her from head to 
foot. We've tried it on her. Between 
the two of you—your brother and you 
it’s you she’s most afraid of.” There 
was silence for a second, while he turned 
his gray face first to the one and then to 
the other of his two listeners. “‘Why 
couldn’t you all have let her be? What 
were you after? What have you got out 
of it? J can’t see.” 

“Fay, | swear to you that we never 
wanted anything but her good,” Thor 
cried, with a passion that made Lois 
turn her troubled eyes on him search- 
ingly. “If my brother hasn’t told you 
what he meant, I'll do it now. He 
wanted to marry Rosie. He was to have 
married her. If there’s trouble between 
them, it’s all a mistake. Just let me see 
her—” 

But Fay dismissed this as idle talk. 
“No, Dr. Thor. Stories of that kind 
don’t do any good. Your brother never 
wanted to marry her, or meant to, either 
—not any more than you. What you 
did want and what you did mean God 
only knows. It’s mystery to me. But 
what -isn’t mystery to me is that we’re 
all done for. Now that she’s gone, we’ re 
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all gone—the lot df us. I’ve kept up 
ull now 
“If money will do any good, Fay— 

Thor began, with a catch in his voice. 

“No, Dr. Thor; not now. Money 
might have helped us once, but I ain’t 
going to take a price for my little girl’s 
unhappiness.” 

“But what would do good, Mr. Fay?” 
Lois asked. “If you’d only tell us—” 

“Then, ma’am, I will. It’s to let us 
be. Don’t come near me nor mine any 
more—none o’ you.” 

She turned to Thor. 


9 


“Thor, is it true 


that Claude wanted to marry Rosie? 
I’ve never heard of it.” 
“Oh yes, ma’am, you have,” Fay 


broke in, with irony. ‘‘We’ve all heard 
of that kind o’ marriage. It’s as old as 
men and women on the earth. But it 
don’t go down with me; and if I find 
that my little girl has been taken in by 
it, then I sha’n’t be to blame if-——if some 
one gets what he deserves.” 

The words were uttered in tones so 
mild that, as he shuffled away, leaving 
them staring at each other, they scarcely 
knew that there had been a threat in 
them. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
T was an incoherent tale that Thor 
stammered out to Lois, as he and 
she walked homeward. By trying 
to tell Claude’s story without including 
his own he was, for the first time since 
the days of school-boy escapades, mak- 
ing a deliberate attempt at prevarica- 
tion. He suppressed certain facts, and 
over-emphasized others. He did it with 
a sense of humiliation which became 
acute when he began to suspect that he 
was not deceiving her. She walked on, 
saying nothing at all. Now and then, 
when he ventured to glance at her in 
prohle, she turned to give him a sick, 
sad smile, that seemed to draw its sweet- 
ness from the futility of his efforts. 
““My God, she knows!” were the words 
actually in his mind, while he went 
floundering on with the explanation of 
why he couldn’t allow Claude to be a 
cad. 

And yet, except for those smiles of an 

elusiveness beyond him, she betrayed 


no hint of being stricken in the way he 
was 


afraid of. On the contrary, she 
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seemed, when she spoke, to be giving | 
mind entirely to the course of Claude’ 
romance. ‘He won’t marry her. He’|| 
marry Elsie Darling.” 

An hour ago the assertion would hay 
angered him. Now he was relieved t! 
she had the spirit to make it at all. H 
endeavored to imitate her tone. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“IT know Claude. She’s the 
girl for him to marry. There’s good 
him, and she’! bring it out.” 

“Unfortunately, it’s too late to think 
of Claude’s good when he’s pledged to 
some one else.” 

“Would you make him marry he: 

‘I’d make him do his duty.” 

She gave him another of those faint 
smiles of which the real meaning baffled 
him. “I wouldn’t lay too much str 
on that, if I were you. To marry { 
the sake of doing one’s duty is” 
faltered an instant, but recovered he: 
self—‘‘is as likely as not to defeat it 
own ends.” 

He was afraid to pursue the topic lest 
she should speak more plainly. ©: 
arriving home he was glad to see het 
go to her room and shut the door. It 
grieved him to think that she might bx 
brooding in silence, but even that w 
better than speech. As Uncle Sim ial 
Cousin Amy Dawes were coming to Sun- 
day-night supper, the evening would b: 
safe; and to avoid being face to face 
with her in the mean while he went out 
again. 


sort ot 


iil 


Having passed an hour in his office, 
he strolled up into the wood above th« 
village, his refuge from boyhood onward 
in any hour of trouble. There 
space here, and air, and solitude. It 
was a diversion that was almost a form 
of consolation to be in touch with the 
wood’s teeming life. More the 
trees, with their stately aloofness from 
mortal cares, their strifelessness and 


was 


strength, shed on him a kind of bene- 
diction. From long association, from 
days of bird’s-nesting in spring, and 


camping in summer, and nutting in 
autumn, and snow-shoeing in winter, he 
knew them almost as individual per- 
sonalities—the great white oaks, the 
paper birches, the white pines with knots 
that were masses of dry resin, the Can- 
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balsams with odorous boughs, the 


ir-m = the silver maples, the 
| , the junipers, the hemlocks, the 
km ‘tacks, with the low - growing 
ories, witch - hazels, and slippery - 
Their green was the green of early 
-yellow-green, red-green, bronze- 
n, brown-green, but nowhere as yet 
full, rich hue of summer. Here and 
a choke-cherry in full bloom 
ed and shivered like a wraith. In 
places the ferns were unfolding in 
npany with Solomon’s-seal, wake- 
n, the lady’s-slipper, and the painted 
ium. There was an abundance of 
—cinquefoil, crowfoot, ragwort, 
t, and shy patches of gold-colored 
4 ets. 
the sloping outskirts of the wood 
he stood still and breathed deeply, a 
tion of his cares and difficulties slip- 
from his shoulders. Somewhere 
within him was the sense of kinship with 
; t vilderness that has become atavistic 
\mericans of six or eight generations 
the soil. It was like skipping two 


turies and getting back where life 


was primitive from necessity. There 
: were few if any complications here, nor 
re there subtleties to consider. As far 


back as he knew anything of his Thorley 
estors, they had hewed and hacked 
| delved and tilled on and about this 
ide, getting their changes from its 
sons, their food from its products, 
their science from its bird-life and beast- 








, life, their arts and their simples, their 

' dyes and their drinks from its roots and 

ices. To the extent that men and the 

4 primeval could be one, they had been 

e with the forest of which nothing but 

this upland sweep remained, treating it 

: both friend and enemy. As enemy 

: 4 they had felled it; as friend they had 

, 4 lived its life and loved it, transmitting 

: their love to this son, who was now 

bringing his heartaches, as he was ac- 

, customed also to bring his joys, where 
hey had brought their own. 

[he advantage of the wood to Thor 

vas that once within its shadows he 

uld, to some degree, stop thinking of 

the life outside. He could give his first 

ittention to the sounds and phenomena 

bout him. As he stood now, listening 

o the resonant tapping of a hairy wood- 

cker on a dead tree-trunk he could 
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forget that the world held a Lois, a 
Rosie, and a Claude, each a storm-center 
of emotions. It was a respite from 
emotions—in a measure, a respite from 
himself. He stepped craftily, following 
the sound of the woodpecker’s tap till 
he had the satisfaction of seeing a black- 
and-white back, with a red band across 
the busily bobbing head. He stopped 
again to watch a chipmunk who was 
more sharply watching him. The little 
fellow, red-brown and striped, sat cocked 
on a stone, his forepaws crossed on his 
white breast like the hands of a meek 
saint at prayer. Strolling on again, he 
paused from time to time—to listen to a 
robin singing right overhead, or to catch 
the liquid, spiritual chent of a hermit- 
thrush in some stiller, thicket of the 
wood, or to watch a bluebird fly directly 


into its nest, probably an abandoned 
woodpecker’s hole, in a decaying Nor- 
way pine. These small happenings 


soothed him. Sauntering and pausing, 
he came up to the high, treeless ridge he 
had last visited on the day he asked Lois 
to marry him. 

The ridge broke sharply downward to 
a stretch of undulating farms. Patches 
of green meadowland were interspersed 
with the broad, red fields in which as yet 
nothing had begun to grow. Had it not 
been Sunday the farmers would have 
been at work, plowing, sowing, hz irTrow- 
ing. As it was, the landscape enjoyed a 
rich Sabbath peace, broken only by the 
swooping of birds, out of the invisible, 
across the line of sight, and on into the 
invisible again. It was all beauty and 
promise of beauty, wealth and promise 
of wealth. The cherry-trees were in 
bloom; the pear and the apple and the 
quince would follow soon. Above the 
farm-houses tall elms rose, fan-shaped 
and garlanded. 

The very charm of the prospect called 
up those questions he had been trying 
for a minute to shelve. How was it that 
in a land of milk and honey men were 
finding it so hard to live? How was it 
that with conditions in which every man 
might have enough and to spare, making 
it his aim to see that his fellow had the 
same, there could be greed and ingenious 
oppression and social crime, with the 
menace of things graver still? What’s 
the matter with us? he asked, helplessly. 
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Was it something wrong with the Amer- 
ican people? or was it something wrong 
with the whole human race? or was it 
a condition of permanent strife that the 
human race could never escape from? 
Was man a being capable of high spir- 
itual attainment, as he had heard in 
the church that morning? or was he 
no better than the ruthless creatures of 
the woodland, where the weasel preyed 
on the chipmunk, and the owl on the 
mouse, and the fox on the rabbit, and 
the shrike on the phoebe, and the pheebe 
on the insect, in an endless round of 
ferocity? Had man emerged above this 
estate? or was it as foolish to expect him 
to spare his brother-man as to ask 
hawk to spare a hen? 

These questions bore on Thor’s im- 
mediate thoughts and conduct. They 
bore on his relations with his father and 
Claude and Lois. Through the social 
web in which he found himself involved 
they bore on Rosie Fay; and from the 
social web they worked out to the great 
national ideals in which he longed to 
see his native land a sanctuary for man- 
kind. But could man build a sanctuary? 
Would he know how to make use of 
one? Or was he, Thor Masterman, but 
repeating the error of that great-grand- 
father who had turned to America for 
the salvation of the race, and died 
broken-hearted because its people were 
only looking out for number one? 

Because he couldn’t find answers to 
these questions for himself, he tried, dur- 
ing supper, to sound Uncle Sim, leading 
up to the subject by an adroit indirect- 
‘Been to church,” he said, after 
serving Cousin Amy Dawes with lobster 
a la Newburg. 
“Saw you, ‘S 


ness. 


came from Uncle Sim. 

“Did you? What were you doing 
there? Thought you were a disciple of 
old Hilary.” 

“That was the reason. Hilary’s idea 
Can’t go round to the different churches 
himself, so he sends me. Look in on’em 
all.”’ 
‘’There’s too much sherry in this lob- 
ster a la Newburg,” Cousin Amy Dawes 
said, sternly. “I bet she’s put in two 
tablespoonfuls instead of one.” 

Being stone-deaf, Cousin Amy Dawes 
took no part in conversation except 
what she herself could contribute. She 
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was a dignified woman who had the ai: 
of being hewn in granite. There wags 
nothing soft about her but three de- 
tachable corkscrew curls on each sic 
of an immobile face and a heart that 
every one knew to be as senile 
milk. Dressed in stiff black silk. 
heavy gold chain around her neck and 
huge gold brooch at her throat, a; 
wearing fingerless black-silk mittens, sh. 
might have walked out of an old 
guerreotype. 

“Tl should think,” Thor observed, 
dryly, “that you’d find your religion 
growing rather composite.’ 

“No. ‘T’other way round. Gr 
simpler. Get their co-ordinating pri 
ciple—the common denominator that 
goes into ’em all.” 

“That is,’ Lois said, in the endeavor 
to be free to think her own thoughts by 
keeping him on a hobby, “‘you look for 
their points of contact rather than thei: 
differences. 

“Oh, you get beyond the differences. 

‘Beyond these voices there is peace.’ 
Doesn’t some one say that? Well, you 
get there. If you can stand the clamor 
of the voices for a while you emerge into 
a kind of still place where they blend into 
one. Then you find that they’re all try- 
ing to say the same thing, which is 
also the thing you're trying to say 
yourself.” 

As he sat back in his chair twisting 
his wiry mustache with a handsome, sun- 
burned hand, Thor felt that he had him 
where he had been hoping to get him 
“But what do we want to say, Unck 
Sim? What do you want to say? And 
what do I?” 

The old man held his sharp-pointed 
beard by the tip, eying his nephew 
obliquely. ‘“That’s the great secret, 
Thor. We're all like little babies, who 
from the time they begin to hear lan- 
guage are bursting with the desire to say 
something; only they don’t know what 
it is till they learn to speak. Then it 
comes to ’em.” 

“Yes, but what comes to them?” 

“‘Isn’t it what comes to all babies 
the instinct to say, 4bba—Father?”’ 

“Say, Lois,” Cousin Amy Dawes re- 
quested, in her loud, commanding voice, 
“just save me a mite of this cold duck 


for old Sally Gibbs. 





It'll be tasty for 
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the poor soul. 


I’ll take it to her as we 
up the hill. What do you pay your 

k?” Without waiting for an answer 

continued like an oracle, “I don’t 
believe she’s worth it.” 

[hor leaned across the table. “What 
| want to know is this: suppose the in- 

ict to say Abba—Father does come to 

is there anything there to respond 

at will show us a better way—per- 
sonally and nationally, I mean—than 
the rather poor one we're finding for 

Irse lve s 
“Can’t give you any guarantees, 

r, if that’s what you're after. Just 

to say, Abba—Fathe r, and see for 
irself. Nothing but seeing for oneself 
; any good when it comes to the per- 

nal. And as for the national—well, 
there was a man once who went stalking 
through the land crying, ‘O Israel, turn 
hee to the Lord thy God,’ and I guess he 
w what he was about. It was, ‘Turn 

, turn ye! Why will ye die? They 
didn’t turn and so they died. Inevitable 

nsequence. Same with this people or 

other people. In proportion as it 
rns to the Lord its God it’ll live; 

d in proportion as it doesn’t it ‘ll go 
to pot.” He veered round to Lois as to 

who would agree with him: “Ain’t 
that it?” 

She responded with a sweet, absent 

mile which showed to Thor at least 

hat her thoughts were elsewhere. As 
a matter of fact, Thor’s questions and 
Uncle Sim’s replies, which continued in 
more or less the same strain, lay in a 
realm with regard to which she had few 
nisgivings or anxieties. Her heart- 
searchings being of another nature, she 
vas doing i in thought what she had done 
vhen in the afternoon she had gone to 
"es room and shut the door. She was 
standing before her mirror, contrasting 
the image reflected there with Rosie 
ay’s worn, touching prettiness. 

How awesome, how incredible, that 
Chor, her great, noble Thor, should 
have let his heart go—perhaps the very 
best of his heart—-to anything so insig- 
nificant, so unformed, so unequal to 
himself! It was this awesomeness, this 
incredibility, that overwhelmed her. 
Her mind fixed itself on it, for the time 
being, to the exclusion of other con- 
siderations, Thor was like meaner men! 
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He could be caught by a pretty face! 
He was so big in body and soul that she 
had thought him free from petty failing 
—and yet here it was! There was a kind 
of shame in it. It weakened him, it 
lowered him. 

She had seen it from the minute when 
he began to tell his halting tale about 
Claude. It was pitiful the way in which 
he had betrayed himself. From Fay 
she had got no more than a hint—a hint 
she had been quick to collate with her 
knowledge of some secret grief on Thor’s 
part; but she hadn’t been really sure 
of the truth till she saw he was trying 
to hide it. That Thor should be trying 
to hide anything made her burn inward- 
ly with something more poignant than 
humiliation. 

She had smiled when he looked so 
imploringly toward her, but she hardly 
knew why. Perhaps it was to encourage 
him, to give him heart. For the first 
time in her life she felt the stronger, the 
superior. She was sorry for him, even 
though there was something about this 
new and unexpected ‘phase in him that 
she despised. 

She had got no further than that when 
the guests came and she had to give 
them her attention. When they left, 
and Thor was seeing them to the door, 
she took the opportunity to slip up to 
her room again. She locked the door 
behind her, and locked the door that 
communicated with his dressing-room. 
Once more she took her stand before the 
pier-glass. 

Something had come to her; she was 
sure of it. It had come almost since 
that afternoon. If it was not beauty, it 
rendered beauty of no importance. It 
was a spirit, a fire, that made her a 
woman who could be proud, a woman a 
man might be proud of. She had come 
to her own at last. She could see for 
herself that there was a subdued splen- 
dor about her which raised her in the 
scale of personality. She had little van- 
ity; hitherto she had had little pride; 
but she knew now, with an assurance 
which it would have been hypocritical 
to disguise, that she was the true mate 
of the man she had taken Thor to be. 
She had known it before—diffidently 
and apologetically. She knew it now 
calmly, and as a matter of course, in a 
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manner that did away with any neces- 
sity for shrinking or self-depreciation. 

She moved away from the mirror, 
taking off the string of small pearls she 
wore and throwing them on the dressing- 
table. In the middle of the room she 
stood with a feeling of helplessness. It 
was so difficult to see what she ought to 
do. What was one’s duty toward a 
husband who had practically told her 
that he had married her only because 
he couldn’t marry a woman he loved 
better? Other questions began to rise 
within her, questions and protests and 
flashes of indignation, but she beat them 
back, standing in an attitude of reflec- 
tion, and trying to discern the first steps 
of her way. She knew that the emotions 
she was keeping under would assert 
themselves in time, but just now she 
wanted only to see what she ought to do 
during the next half-hour. 

There came into her mind what Uncle 
Sim had said at supper—‘‘ Just got to 
say Abba—Father, and see.” She shook 
her head. She couldn’t say 4bba—Father 
at present. She didn’t know why 
but she couldn’t. Whatever the pas- 


sion within her, it was nothing she 


could bring before a Throne of Grace. 
It crossed her mind that if she prayed 
at all that night she would pass this 
whole matter over. And in that case, 
why pray at all? 

And yet the thought of omitting her 
prayers disturbed her. If she did it to- 
night, why not to-morrow night? And 
if to-morrow night, where would it end? 
It was not a convincing argument, but 
it drew her toward her bedside. 

Even then she didn’t kneel down, but 
clung to one of the tall, fluted posts that 
supported a canopy. She couldn’t pray. 
She didn’t know what to pray for. Con- 
ventional petitions would have had no 
meaning, and for the moment she had 
no others to offer up. It was but 
half consciously that she found herself 
stammering: “‘Abba—Father! Abba— 
Father!” her lips moving dumbly to the 
syllables. 

It brought her no relief. It gave her 
neither immediate light on her way nor 
any new sense of power. She was as 
dazed as ever, and as indignant. And 
yet when she raised herself from the 
weary clinging to the fluted post she 
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went to both the doors she had locked 
and unlocked them 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HE consciousness of something 
be suppressed was with Lois wh 
she woke. “Not yet! Not yer!” 
was the warning of her subliminal ; 
whenever resentments and Seliemation: : 
endeavored to escape control. 

With Thor she kept to subjects th 
had no personal bearing, clearly to his 
relief. At breakfast they talked of th 
Mexican rising under Madero, which 
was discussed in the papers of that mo: 
ing. She knew that the question in h 
mind was, “Does she really know?” but 
she betrayed nothing that would help 
him to an answer. . 

When, after having kissed her with 
timid, apologetic affection which partly 
touched and partly angered her, he left 
for the office, she put on a hat and, 
taking a parasol, went to see Dr. Hilary 

The First Parish Church, the oldest i: 
the village, stands in a grassy delta 
where two of the rambling village lanes 
enter The Square. The white, barn- 
like nave, with its upper and lower rows 
of small, oblong windows, retires dis- 
creetly within a grove of elms, while a 
tall, slim spire grows slimmer through 
diminishing tiers of arches, balconies, 
and lancet lights till it dwindles 
into a high, graceful pinnacle. 

Behind the church, in the widest sec- 
tion of the delta, the parsonage, a whit« 
wooden box dating from the hfties, sup- 
porting a smaller box by way of cupola, 
looks across garden, shrubbery, and 
lawn to Schoolhouse Lane, from which 
nothing but the simplest form of wooden 
rail protects the inclosure. 

It was the time for bulbs to be in 
flower, and the spring perennials. Tulips 
in a wide, dense mass bordered the brick 
pavement that led from the gate to the 
front door. Elsewhere could be seen 
hyacinths, daffodils, irises, peonies just 
bursting into bloom, and long, drooping 
curves of bleeding-heart hung with rose- 
and-white pendents. By a corner of 
the house the ground was indigo-dark 
with a thick little patch of squills. 

It was a relief to Lois to find the old 
man himself, bareheaded and in an 
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alpaca house-jacket, rooting out weeds 
on the lawn, his thin, gray locks tossed 
in the breeze. On seeing her pause and 
look over the clump of wiegelia, which 
at this point smothered the rail, he raised 
himself, dusted the earth from his hands, 
and went forward. They talked at first 
just as they stood, with the budding 
shrubs between them. 

“Oh, Dr. Hilary, I’m so anxious about 
Rosie Fay.” 

“Are you nowf” As neither age nor 
gravity could subdue the twinkle in his 
eyes, so sympathy couldn’t quench it. 
“Well, I am meself.” 

“T think if I could see her I might be 
able to help her. Or, rather,” she went 
on, nervously, “I think I ought to see 
her whether I can help her or not. Have 
you seen her?” 
~ “T have not,” he declared, with Irish 
emphasis. “The puss takes very good 
care that I sha’n’t, so she does. She’s 
only got to see me coming in the gate 
to fly off to Duck Rock; and that, so 
her mother tells me, is all they see of 
her till nightfall. It’s three days now 
that she’s been struck with a fit of 
melancholy, or maybe four.” 

“Do you know what the trouble is?” 

He evaded the question. “Do you?” 

“| do—partly.” 

“Then you'll be the one to tackle her. 
As yet I haven’t asked. I prefer to 
know no more about people than what 
they tell nue themselves.” 

She found it possible to secure his 
aid on the unexplained ground that 
there had been a misunderstanding be- 
tween her husband and herself on the 
one side and Jasper Fay on the other. 
“IT don’t know that I can help her. I 
dare say I can’t. But if I could only see 
her—” 

“Well, then, you shall see her. Just 
wait a minute while I change me coat 
and I'll go along with you.” 

On the way up the hill Lois questioned 
him about the Fays. “Did you know 
much of the boy?” 

“Enough to see that he wasn’t a thief 
—not by nature, that is. He’s what 
might have been expected from his par- 
ents—the stuff out of which they make 
revolutionists and anarchists. He came 
into the world with desires thwarted, as 
you might say, and a detairmination to 
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get even. He didn’t steal; he took 
money. He took money because they 
needed it at home, and other people had 
it. He took it more in protest than in 
greed, if that’s any excuse for him.” 

“The mother is better, isn’t she?” 

**She’s clothed and in her right mind, 
if she’ll only stay that way. She gets 
into one of her old tantrums every now 
and then; but I’m in hopes that the 
daughter’s trouble will end them.” 

This hope seemed to be partially ful- 
filled in the welcoming way in which the 
door was opened to their knock. “I’ve 
brought you me friend, Mrs. Thor Mas- 
terman,” was the old gentleman’s form 
of introduction. “She wants to see 
Rosie. If Fay makes any trouble, tell 
him it’s my wish.” 

“l’ve really only come to see Rosie, 
Mrs. Fay,” Lois explained, not without 
nervousness, when the two women were 
alone on the door-step. ‘No, I won’t 
go in, thank you, not if she’s anywhere 
about the place. I’m really very anx- 
ious to have a talk with her.” 

Having feared a hostile reception, she 
was relieved to be answered with a cer- 
tain fierce cordiality. “I’m sure I hope 
you'll get it. It’s more’n her father and 

can do.” 

“Perhaps she’d talk to me. Girls 
often will talk to a—to a stranger, when 
they won’t to one of their own.” 

“Well, you can try.” In spite of the 
coldness of the handsome features, some- 
thing in the nature of a new life, a new 
softening humanity, was struggling to 
assert itself. “‘We can’t get a word out 
of her. She’ll neither speak, nor sleep, 
nor eat, nor do a hand’s turn. It’s the 
work that bothers me most—not so 
much that it needs to be done as because 
it’d be a relief to her.” She added, 
with a shy wistfulness that contrasted 
oddly with the hard glint in her eyes, 
“T’ve found that out myself.” 

“Have you any idea where she is?” 

She pointed toward Duck Rock. “Oh, 
I suppose she’s over there. She was to 
have picked the cucumbers this morn- 
ing, but I see she hasn’t done it.” 

“Has Mr. Fay told you what the 
trouble is?” 

“Well, he has. But then he’s so 
romantic. Always was. Land’s sakel 
I don’t pay any attention to young peo- 
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ple’s goings-on. Seen too much of it 
in my own day. I don’t say that the 
young fellow hasn’t been foolish—and 
i don’t say—you’ll excuse me!—that 
Rosie ain’t just as good as he is, even if 
he is Archie Masterman’s son—” 

“Oh no, nor I,” Lois hastened to 
interpose. 

“But there’s nothing wrong. I’ve 
asked her—and I know. I’m sure of it.” 

Lois spoke eagerly. “Oh yes; so 
am I.” 

“So that there’s that.” She went on 
with a touch of her old haughtiness of 
spirit: “And she’s every mite as good 
as he is. It’s all nonsense, Fay’s talkin 
as if it was some young lord who'd ‘deed 
a girl beneath him. Young lord, indeed! 
I’ll young lord him, if he ever comes my 
way. I tell Rosie not to demean herself 
to grieve for them that are no better 
than herself. It’s nothing but roman- 
tics,” she explained further. “I’ve no 
patience with Fay—talking as if some 
one ought to shoot some one or commit 
murder. That’s the way Matt began. 
Fay ought to know better at his time of 
life. I declare he has no more sense than 
Rosie.” 

Lois had not expected to be called 
upon to defend Fay, but she said, “I 
suppose he naturally feels indignant 
when he sees—” 

“There’s a desperate streak in Fay,” 
the woman broke in, uneasily, “and 
Rosie takes after him. For the matter 
of that, she takes after us both—for I’m 
sure I’ve been gloomy enough. There’s 
been something lacking in us all, like 
cooking without salt. Fees that now as 
plain as plain, though I can’t get Fay 
to believe me. You might as well talk 
to a stone wall as talk to Fay when he’s 
got his nose stuck into a book. I hate 
the very name of that Carlyle; and that 
Darwin, he’s another. They’re his Bible, 
I tell him, and he don’t half understand 
what they mean. It’s Duck Rock,” she 
went on, with a quiver of her fine lips, 
while her hands worked nervously at 
the corner of her apron—“‘it’s Duck 
Rock that I’m most afraid of. It kind 
o’ haunted me all the time I was sick; 
and it kind o’ haunts Rosie.” 

“Then I’ll go and see if she’s there,” 
Lois said, as she turned away, leavin 
the austere figure to stare after her with 
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eyes that might have been those of th, 
woman delivered from the seven dev’! 

It was an easy matter for Lois to find 
her way among the old apple-trees—o{ 
which one was showing an early blossom 
or two on the sunny side—to the boule- 
vard below, and thence to the wood run- 
ning up the bluff. Though she had not 
been here since the berry-picking days of 
childhood, she knew the spot in which 
Rosie was likely to be found. As a 
matter of fact, having climbed the path 
that ran beneath oaks and through 
patches of brakes, spleenwort, and lady- 
ferns, she was astonished to hear a faint, 

laintive singing, and stopped to listen 
The voice was poignantly thin and 
sweet, with the frail, melancholy sound 
she had heard from distant shepherds’ 
pipes in Switzerland. Had she not, 
after a few seconds, recognized the aii 
she would have been unable to detect 
the words: 


“Ah, dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
By bonnie Irvinside, 
Where first I owned the virgin love 
I long, long had denied?” 


Though the singer was invisible, Lois 
knew she could not be far away, since 
the voice was too weak to carry. She 
was about to go forward when the faint 
melody began again: 


“An exile from my father’s ha’ 
And a’ for loving thee; 

At least be pity to me shown, 
If love it may na’ be.” 


Placing the voice now as near the 
reat oak-tree circled by a seat, just 

Cilew the point where the ascending 
bluff broke fifty feet to the pond be- 
neath, Lois went rapidly up the last few 
yards of the ascent. 

Rosie was seated with her back to the 
gnarled trunk, while she looked out over 
the half-mile of dancing blue wavelets to 
where on the other side the brown, 
wooden houses of the Thorley estate 
swept down to the shore. She rose on 
seeing the visitor approach, showing a 
startled disposition to run away. This 
she might have done had not Lois caught 
her by the hand and detained her. 

“T know all about everything, Rosie— 
about everything.” 

She meant that she understood the 
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situation not only as regarding one 
brother, but as regarding both. Rosie’s 
response was without interest or curi- 
sitv. “Do you?” 

“Ves, Rosie; and I want to talk to 

u about it. Let us sit down.” 

Still holding the girl’s hands in a 
nanner that compelled her to reseat 
herself, she examined the little face for 
the charm that had thrown such a spell 
n Thor. With a pang she owned to 
he —_ that she found it. No one could 
look at Thor with that expression of 
entreaty without reaching ail that was 
most tender in his soul. 

For the moment, however, that point 
must be allowed to pass. “Not yet! 
Not yet!” something cried to the passion 
that was trying to get control of her. 
She went on earnestly, almost beseech- 

ngly: “I know just what happened, 
Rosie, dear, and how hard it’s been for 
you; and I want you to let me help you.” 

[here was no light in Rosie’s chryso- 
prase-colored eyes. Her voice was list- 
less. “What can you do?” 

Put to her in that point-blank way, 
Lois found the question difficult. She 
could only answer: “I can be with you, 
Rosie. We can be side by side.” 

“There wouldn't be any good in that. 
I'd rather be left alone.” 

“Oh, but there would be good. We 
should strengthen each other. I—I need 
help, too. f should find it partly, if I 
could do anything for you.” 

Rosie surveyed her friend, not coldly, 
but with dull detachment. “Do you 
think Claude will come back to me?” 

“What do you think yourself?” 

“T don’t think he will.’ She added, 
with a catch in her breath like that pro- 
duced by a sudden, darting pain, “! 
know he won’t.” 

“Would you be happy with him if he 
did?” 

“T shouldn’t care whether I was 
happy or not—if he’d come.” 

Lois thought it the part of wisdom to 
hold out no hope. ‘ “Then, since we be- 
lieve he won’t come, isn’t it better to 
face it with—” 

“I don’t see any use in facing it. You 
might as well ask a plant to face it when 
it’s pulled up by the roots and thrown 
out into the sun. There’s nothing left 
to face.” 
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“But you’re not me up by the 
roots, Rosie. Your roots are still in 
the soil. You've peuple who need 

”” 
you— 

Rosie made a little gesture, with palms 
outward. “I’ve given them all | had. 
I’m—I’m—empty.” 

“Yes, you feel so now. That’s natural. 
We do feel empty of anything more to 
give when there’s been a great drain on 
us. But somehow it’s the people who’ve 
given most who always have the power 
to go on giving—after a little while. 
With time—” 

The girl interrupted, not impatiently, 
but with vacant indifference. ““What’s 
the good of time—when it’s going to be 
always the same?” 

“The good of time is that it brings 
comfort—” 

“T don’t want comfort. 
as I am.” 

“That’s perfectly natural—for now. 
But time passes whether we will or no; 
and whether we will or no, it softens—” 

“Time can’t pass if you won’t let it.” 

“Why—why, what do you mean?” 

“T mean—just that.” 

Lois clasped the girl’s hands desper- 
ately. “But, Rosie, you must /ive. Pife 
has a great deal in store for you still— 
perhaps a great deal of happiness. They 
say that life never takes anything from 
us for which it isn’t prepared to give us 
compensation, if we'll only accept it in 
the right way. 

Rosie shook her head. 
it.” 

Lois tried to reach the dulled spirit 
by another channel. ‘But we all have 
disappointments and sorrows, Rosie. | 
have mine. I’ve great ones.” 

The aloofness in Rosie’s gaze seemed 
to put miles between them. “That 
doesn’t make any difference to me. If 
you want me to be sorry for them— 
I’m not. I can’t be sorry for any on 

In her desire to touch the frozen 
springs of the girl’s emotions, Lois said 
what she would have supposed herself 
incapable of saying. “Not when you 
know what they are?—when you know 
what one of them is, at any rate!—when 
you know what’ one of them must be! 
You’re the only person in the world 
except myself who can know.” 
Rosie’s voice was as lifeless as 


I’d rather be 


**T don’t want 


before. 
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“I can’t be sorry. I don’t know why— 
but I can’t be.” 

“Do you mean that you’ re glad I have 
to suffer?” 

“N-no. I’m not glad—especially. I 
just—don’t care.” 

Lois was baffled. The impenetrable 
iciness was more difficult to deal with 
than active grief. She made her su- 
preme appeal. “And then, Rosie, then 
there’s—-there’s God.” 

Rosie looked vaguely over the lake 
and said nothing. If she fixed her eyes 
on anything, it was on the quivering bal- 
ance of a kingfisher in the air. When 
with a flash of silver and blue he 
swooped, and, without seeming to have 
touched the water, went skimming away 
with a fish in his bill, her eyes wandered 
slowly back in her companion’s direc- 
tion. 

Lois made another attempt. 
believe in God, don’t you?” 

There was a second’s hesitation. “I 
don’t know as I do.” 

The older woman spoke with the 
pleading of distress. “But there is a 
God, Rosie.” 

There was the same brief hesitation. 
“I don’t care whether there is or not.” 

Though Lois could get no further, it 
hurt her to see the look of relief in the 
little creature’s face when she rose and 
said: “You'd rather I'd go away, 
wouldn’t you? Then! will go; but it 
won't be for long. I’m not going to 
leave you to yourself. I’m coming back 
soon. I shall come back again to-day. 
If you’re not at home, I'll follow you up 
here.” 

She waited for some sign of protest, 
but Rosie sat silent and impassive. 
Though courtesy kept her dumb, it 
couldn’t conceal the air of resigned im- 
patience with which she awaited her 
visitor's departure. 

Lois looked down at her helplessly. 
In sheer incapacity to affect the larger 
issues, she took refuge in the smaller. 
“TIsn’t it near your dinner-time? I’m 
going your way. We could go along 
together.” 


“You 


“T don’t want any dinner. I'll go 
home—by and by.” 
Lois felt herself dismissed. “Very 


well, Rosie. I'll say good-by for now. 
But it will only be for a little while. 


You understand that, don’t you? I’; 
not going to let you throw me off. |’; 
going to cling to you. I’ve got the right 
to do it, because—because the ver, 
thing that makes you unhappy—makes 
me. 

In the eyes that Rosie lifted obliquel; 
Lois read such unutterable things that 
she turned away. She carried that look 
with her as she went down the hill be- 
neath the oaks and between the sunlit 
patches of brakes, spleenwort, and lady- 
ferns. What scenes, what memories, 
had called it up? What part in thos 
scenes and memories had been played 
by Thor? What had been the actual 
experience between this girl and him? 
Would she ever know? Had she bette: 
know? What should she do if she were 
to know? Once more the questions sh 
had been trying to repress urged them- 
selves for answer; but once more she 
controlled herself through the counsel of 
the inner voice: “Not yet! Not yet!” 


il 


CHAPTER XXV 
UT after Lois had gone Rosie 


came to life again. That is, she 

entered once more the conditions 
in which her mind was free to tread its 
round of grief. Lois kept her out of 
them. Her father and mother did the 
same. Household duties and the tasks 
of the hothouse and the necessity for 
eating and sleeping and speaking did the 
same. She turned from them all with a 
weariness as consuming as a sickness 
unto death. 

She had done so from the instant 
when, crouching behind the vines of 
the cucumber-house, with all her senses 
strained, she perceived by the mere 
rustling of the leaves that Claude was 
making his way down the long, green 
aisle. She knew then that it was the 
end. If there had been no other cause 
of rupture between them, the girl who 
kept ten or twelve servants would have 
created it. Rosie knew enough of Claude 
to be aware that love could not bear 
down the scale against this princeliness 
of living. There would be no such re- 
pentance and reaction on his part as 
she had experienced with Thor. Once 
—_ gone, he was gone. It was the 
en 
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The soft opening and closing of the 
hothouse door as he went out reached 
her like a sigh, a last sigh, a dying sigh, 
after which—nothing! Rosie expected 
nothing—but she waited. She waited 
as watchers wait round a death-bed for 
the possibility of one more breath; but 
none came. She stirred then and rose. 
She rose mechanically, brushing the 
earth from her clothing, and began again 
the interrupted task of picking the 
superfluous female flowers and letting 
them flutter downward. 

It was when she had come to the end 
of her third row and was about to turn 
into the fourth that the sense of the 
impossibility of going on swept over her. 
“Oh, I can’t!’ She dropped her arms 
to her side. “I can’t. I can’t.” She 
meant only that she couldn’t ,yo on just 
then; but in the back of her mind there 
was the conviction that she would never 
go on again. 

She continued to stand with arms 
hanging and head drooped to one side, 
closed in by vines, with flowers of the 
hue of light around her like a halo, and 
bees murmuring among them. It was 
not merely that she was listless and in- 
capable; the world seemed to have 
dropped away. She was marooned on a 
rock, with an ocean of nothingness about 
her. Everything she wanted had gone 
sunk, vanished. It had come within 
sight, like mirage to the shipwrecked, 
only to torture her with what she 
couldn’t have. It was worse than if it 
had never shown itself at all. Love had 
appeared with one man, money with the 
other. Love and money were two of the 
three things she cared for; the poor, 
shiftless family was the third. Since the 
first two had gone, the last must follow 
them. Quite consciously and deliber- 
ately Rosie lifted her hands with a little 
lamentable effort, letting them drop 
again, and so renounced her burden. 

She crept back to the spot whence she 
had risen, and lay down. There was a 
kind of ritual in the act. It was not 
now a mere stricken, physical crouching 
as when she had turned away from 
Claude. It was something more signifi- 
cant. It was withdrawal from work, 
from life, from all the demands she had 
put forth so fiercely. 

Renouncing these, Rosie also re- 
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nounced Claude. It was a proof of the 
degree to which she had dismissed him 
that when, a half-hour later, she heard a 
rustling in the vines behind her it never 
occurred to her that he might have 
come back. She knew already that he 
would never come back. The fatalism 
of her little soul left her none of those 
uncertainties which are safeguards 
against despair. She raised her head 
and looked; but she saw exactly the 
person she knew she would see. 

Antonio grinned, and announced din- 
ner. The sight of his young mistress half 
sitting, half lying on the ground struck 
him as droll. 

Rosie got up and brushed herself 
again. She knew it must be dinner-time. 
The fact had been at the back of her 
mind all through these minutes of com- 
forting negation. She should have been 
in the house laying the table while her 
mother cooked the meal. It was the 
first time in years that she had re- 
belled against a duty. It was not 
exactly rebellion now. It was something 
more serious than that. She realized it 
as she stood where she was, with hands 
hanging limply, and -said to herself, 
“T’ve quit.” 

Nevertheless, she emerged slowly from 
the jungle of vines and followed Antonio 
down the long, rustling aisle. There 
was a compulsion in the day’s routine to 
which she felt the necessity of yielding. 
She had traversed half the length of the 
greenhouse before it came to her that it 
was precisely to the day’s routine that 
she couldn’t return. Anything was bet- 
ter than that. Any fate was preferable 
to the round of cooking and cleaning 
and seed-time and harvest of which 
every detail was impregnated with the 
ambitions she had given up. She had 
lived through these tasks and beyond 
them out into something else—into a 
great emptiness in which her spirit 
found a kind of ease. She could no 
more go back to them than a released 
soul could go back to earth. 

In the yard she stood looking at the 
poor, battered old house. Inside, her 
father, who had probably by this time 
returned from town, would be sitting 
down to table. Antonio—to save the 
serving of two sets of meals—would be 
sitting down with him. Her mother 
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would be bringing something from the 
kitchen, holding a hot platter with the 
corner of her apron. If she went in her 
mother would sit down, too. while she 
herself would do the running to and 
fro between the table and the pantry or 
the stove. She would snatch a bite for 
herself in the intervals of attendance. 

Rosie revolted. She revolted not 
against the drudgery, which was part of 
the matter-of-course of living unless one 
“kept a girl”; she revolted against the 
living itself. It was all over for her. In 
proof that it was she turned her back 
on it. 

Her moving away was at first without 
purpose. If her feet strayed into the 
familiar path that ran down the hill 
between the hothouses and the apple- 
trees it was because there was no other 
direction to take. She hadn’t meant to 
go up through the wood to Duck Rock 
before she found herself doing it. The 
newly leafing oaks were a shimmer of 
bronze-green above her, while she trod 
on young ferns that formed a carpet 
such as was never woven by hands. 
Into it were worked white star-flowers 
without number, with an occasional 
nodding trillium. The faint, bitter 
scent of green things too tender as yet 
to be pungent rose from everything she 
crushed. She was not soothed by 

nature, like Thor Masterman. She had 
too much to do with the raising of plants 
for sale to take much interest in what 
the earth produced without money and 
without price. If it had not been that 
her mind was as nearly as possible empty 
of thought, she wouldn’t have paused 
to watch an indigo-bunting, whose little, 
brown mate was probably near by, hop 
upward from branch to branch of a 
solitary juniper, his body like a blue 
flower in the dark boughs, while he 
poured forth a song that waxed louder 
as he mounted. She observed him idly 
and passed onward because there was 
nothing but that to do. 

Her heart was too dead to feel much 
emotion when she emerged on the spot 
where she had been accustomed to kee 
her trysts with Claude. Her trysts aa 
Claude had been at night; she had 
other sorts of association with this sum- 
mit in the daytime. All her life she 
had been used to come here berrying. 
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Here she came, too, with Polly Wils. 
and other girl-friends—when she ha 
any—for strolls and gossiping. Here. 
too, Jim Breen had made love to he: 
and Matt’s companion of the groce: 
The spot being therefore not who! 
dedicated to memories of Claude, sh 
could approach it calmly. 

She sat down on the familiar seat th: 
circled the oak-tree and gave the bx 
view over the pond. The oak-tree w: 
the last and highest of the wood. Be- 
yond it there was only an upward clim!| 
ing fringe of grass, starred with cinqu 
foil and wild strawberry—and then ¢! 
precipice. It was but a miniature pre: 
pice that broke to a miniature sea, but 
it gave an impression of grandeur. Sit 
ting on the bench, with one’s head 
against the oak, one could, if one chos: 
see nothing but sky and water. The: 
was nothing but sky and water and ai 
In the noon stillness there was not even 
a boat on the lake nor a bird on t! ef 
wing. The only sounds were those of ™ 
hammering far over on the Thork 
estate, the humming of an electric car, 
which at this distance was no more di 
turbing than the murmur of a bee, and 
the song of the blue-bunting, fluted now 
from the tree-top. To Rosie it wa 
peace, peace without pleasure but with bat 
out pain—as nearly as might be that ‘. 
absorption into nothingness for which me 
she yearned as the Buddhist seeks al 
sorption into God. : 

She rested, not suffering—at least not § 
suffering anything she could feel. Sh: 
was beyond grief. The only thing sh« 
was not beyond was the horror of return- 
ing to the interests that had hitherto 
made up life. 

As for Claude, she could think of him, 
when she began doing so, with singular ; 
detachment. The whole episode with . 
him might have been ended years be- 
fore. It was like something which no 
longer perturbs, though the memory of 
it is vivid. She could go back and re- 
construct the experience from the first. . 
Up to the present she had never found 
any opportunity of doing that, since 
each meeting with him was so soul- , 
filling in itself. Now that she had the 
leisure, she found herself using it as the 
afternoon wore on. 

Being on the spot where she had firsc 
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THE 


met him, she could re-enact the scene. 
She knew the very raspberry-bine at 
which she had been at work. She went 
to it and lifted it up. It was a spiny, 
red-brown, sprawling thing just begin- 
ning to clothe itself with leaves. It had 
been breast-high when she had picked 
the fruit from it, and Claude had stood 
over there, in that patch of common 
brakes which then rose above his knees, 
but was now a bed of delicate, elongated 
sprays leaning backward with incom- 
parable grace. She found the heart to 
sing—her voice, which used to be strong 
enough, yielding her but the ghost of 
song, as the notes of an old spinnet give 
back the ghost of music long ago dead: 


“Oh, mirk, mirk, is the midnight hour, 
And loud the tempest’s roar; 

A waeful wanderer seeks thy tower, 
Lord Gregory ope thy door.” 


She could not remember having so 
much as hummed this air since the day 
Claude had interrupted it; but she 
went on, unfalteringly, to the lines at 


which he had broken in: 


“At least be pity to me shown, 
If love it may na’ be 





She didn’t falter even here; she only 
allowed her voice to trail away in the 
awed pianissimo into which he had 
frightened her. She stopped then and 
went through the conversation that en- 
sued on the memorable day, and of 
which the very words were imprinted 
on her heart: “Isn’t it Rosie? I’m 
Claude.” She hadn’t smiled on that 
occasion, but she smiled to herself now— 
a ghost of a smile to match her ghost of 
a voice—because his tone had been so 
sweet. She had never heard anything 
like it before—and since, only in his 
moments of endearment. 


But she went home at last. She went 
home because the May afternoon grew 
chilly, and in the gathering of shadows 
beneath the oaks there was something 
eery. Expecting a scene or a scolding, 
she was surprised to find both father 
and mother calm. They had evidently 
exchanged views concerning her, decid- 
ing that she: had better indulge her 
whims. When she refused to eat they 
made little or no protest, and only once 
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during the night did her mother cross 
the passage to ask fretfully why she 
didn’t go to bed. On the following day 
there was the same silent acknowledg- 
ment of her right to refuse to work, and 
of her freedom to absent herself. Rosie 
was quite clear as to what had taken 
place. Antonio had betrayed the fact 
of Claude’s visit, and her parents had 
scented a hopeless love-aftair. Rosie 
was indifferent. Her love-affairs were 
her own business; she owed neither ex- 
planation nor apology to any one. So 
long as her parents conceded her liberty 
to come and go, to nibble rather than 
to eat, and not to speak when spoken to, 
she was content. 

They conceded this all through that 
week. In her presence they bore them- 
selves with timid constraint, and fol- 
lowed her with stealthy eyes that 
watched for every shadow that crossed 
her face; but they let her alone. She 
was as free as wind all Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. 

During those days she continued to 
live in the exultation of the void. There 
was nothing to fear any more. The 
worst had happened to her that could 
happen, and so, in a manner of speaking, 
she was safe. Never since she had 
begun to think had she been so free from 
misgiving and foreboding as to what 
each new day would bring forth. No 
day could bring forth anything now that 
could hurt her. 

By Saturday the nerves of sensation 
began to show signs of recovering them- 
selves and returning to activity. In 
thinking of Claude, and living through 
again her meetings with him, there were 
moments like pangs, of longing, of pas- 
sion, of despair, as the case might be, 
that went as quickly as they came. But 
they didn’t frighten her. If they were 
premonitions of a state of anguish— 
why, there had been so much anguish in 
her episode with Claude that there 
couldn’t be much more now. If any- 
thing, she welcomed it. It would be 
more as if he was back with her. The 
void was peaceful. But the void filled 
with suffering on his account would be 
better still. Anything!—anything but 
to be forced to go back! 

But on Monday it was the urgency 
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of going back that confronted her. She 
had come down in the morning to find 
her breakfast laid in just the way she 
liked it—tea, a soft-boiled egg, buttered 
toast, and, as a special temptation to a 
capricious appetite, a dab of marmalade. 
She sat down to the table unwillingly, 
sipping at the tea and nibbling at the 
toast, but leaving the egg and the mar- 
malade untouched. In her mother’s 
bustling to and fro she felt the long- 
delayed protest in the atmosphere. It 
came while her mother was crossing the 
room to replace some disheson the dresser. 

“Now, my girl, buck up. Just eat 
your breakfast and set to work and stop 
your foolish fancies. If you don’t look 
out you'll get yourself where I was, and 
[ guess it Il take more than Dr. Hilary 
to pull you out.” She added, as she 
returned to the kitchen: “Your father 
told me to tell you to get busy on the 
cucumbers. There’s a lot to be picked. 
He’s been spannin’ them and finds them 
ready.” 

Rosie made use of her privilege of not 
answering. When she had eaten all she 
could she took a basket and made her 
way toward the cucumber-house she 
had not entered since she had left it 
with the words, “I’ve quit.” It was 
like going to the scaffold to drag her 
feet across the yard; it was like mount- 
ing it to lift the latch of the paintless 
door and feel the stifling, pollen-laden 
air in her face. Nevertheless, habit 
took her in. Habit sent her eyes search- 
ing among the lowest stretches of the 
vines, where the cool, green things were 
hanging. Habit caused her to stoop and 
span them with her rough little hand. 
When her father’s thumb and fingers 
met around them they were ready to be 
picked; they were ready when her own 
came within an inch of doing so. 

But she raised herself with a rebellious 
impulse of her whole person before she 
had picked one. She had picked hun- 
dreds in her time; she had picked thou- 
sands. She couldn’t begin again. With 
the first one she gathered the yoke of 
the past would be round her neck once 
more. She couldn’t bear it. “I can’t. 
I can’t.” With the words on her lips 
she slipped out by the door at the far 
end of the hothouse and sped toward 
her refuge on Duck Rock. 
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She had never felt it as so truly 
refuge before. Neither had she e 
before needed a refuge so acutely. S| 
needed it to-day because the memo: 
of Claude had at last become a living 
thing, and every sentient part of h 
that could be filled with grief was filled 
with it. Grief had come suddenly; 
was creating a new world for her. [t 
was no longer a peaceful void; it was a 
world of wild passions, wild projects, 
wild things she would do, wild word 
she would speak if ever she had t! 
chance to speak them. She would ¢ 
in search of him! She would find his 
father and mother! She would app 
to Thor! She would discover the 
with ten or twelve servants who | 
come between them! She would im- 
plore them all to send him back! Sh 
would drag him back! She would hang 
about his neck till he swore never again 
to leave her! If he refused, she would 
kill him! If she couldn’t kill him, sh: 
would kill herself! Perhaps if she killed 
herself she would inflict on him the worst 
suffering of all! 

She thought about that. After all, it 
was the thing most practical. The othe: 
impulses were not practical. She knew 
that, of course. She could humiliat: 
herself to the dust without affecting him 
Up to to-day she had not wanted him 
to suffer; but now she did. If she killed 
herself, he would suffer. However long 
he lived, or however many servants th¢ 
woman he married would be able to 
keep, his life would be poisoned by thx 
memory of what he had done to her. 

Her imagination reveled in the scenes 
it was now able to depict. Leaning 
back with her head resting against th: 
trunk of the old oak, she closed her eyes 
and viewed the dramatic procession of 
events that might follow on that morn- 
ing and haunt Claude Masterman to his 
grave. She saw herself leaping from the 
rock; she saw her body washed ashore, 
her head and hands hanging limp, he: 
long, wet hair streaming; she saw her 
parents mourning, and Thor remorseful, 
and Claude absolutely stricken. Her 
efforts rested there. Everything was 
subordinate to the one great fact that 
by doing this she could make the sword 
go through his heart. She went to th« 
edge of the cliff and peered over. 
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Though it was a sheer fifty feet, it didn’t 
seem so very far down. The water was 
blue and lapping and inviting. It 
looked as if it would be easy. 

She returned to her seat. She knew 
she was only playing. It relieved the 
tumult within her to pretend that she 
could do as desperately as she felt. It 

tuieted her. Once she saw that she had 
it in her power to make Claude unhappy, 
something in her spirit was appeased. 

She began the little comedy all over 
again, from. . .e minute when she started 
forth from home on the momentous day 
to fill her pan with raspberries. She 
traced her steps down the hill and up 
through the glades of the bluff wherever 
the ripe raspberries were hanging. She 
came to the minute when her stage direc- 
tions called for “Lord Gregory,” and she 
sang it with the same thin, silvery pip- 
ing which was all she could contribute 
now to the demand of drama. It was 
both an annoyance and a surprise to 
hear a footfall and the swish of robes 
and to turn and see Lois Willoughby. 

Beyond the fact that she couldn’t 
help it, she didn’t know why she became 
at once so taciturn and repellent. “Oh, 
she'll come again,” she said in self- 
excuse, and with vague ideas of atone- 
ment, after Lois had gone away. Be- 
sides, the things that Lois had said in 
the way of solicitude, sympathy, and 
God made no appeal to her. If she felt 
regret it was from obscure motives of 
compassion, since this woman, too, had 
missed what was best in love. 

She would have returned to her 
dream had her dream returned to her; 
but Lois had broken the spell. Rosie 
could no longer get the ecstasies of re- 
enactment. Re-enactment itself became 

foolish thing, the husk of what had 
once been fruit. It was a new phase 
of loss. Everything went but her mis- 
ery and her desire to strike at Claude— 
that and the sense that whatever she 
did, and no matter how elusive she made 
herself, she would have to go back to 
the old life at last. She struggled against 
the conviction, but it settled on her like 
amist. She lay ed again with the rasp- 
berry-bine, dhe sang “Lord Gregory,” 
she peered over the brink of the toy 
precipice—but she evoked nothing. She 
stood as close to the edge of the cliff as 
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she dared, whipping and lashing and 
taunting her imagination by the rash- 
ness of the act. Nothing came but the 
commonplace suggestion that even if 
she fell in, the boat which had appeared 
on the lake, and from which two men 
were fishing, would rescue her. The 
worst she would get would be a wetting 
and perhaps a cold. She wouldn’t 
drown. 

Common sense took possession of her. 
The thing for her to do, it told her 
cruelly, was to go back and pick the 
cucumbers. After that there would be 
some other job. In the market-garden 
business jobs were endless, especially in 
spring. She could set about them with 
a better heart since, after all that had 
happened, Archie Masterman couldn’t 
refuse now to renew the lease. He 
wouldn’t have the face to refuse it—so 
common sense expressed itself—when 
his son had done her such a wrong. If 
she had scored no other victory, her 
suffering would at least have secured 
that. 

It was an argument of which she 
couldn’t but feel the weignt. There 
would be three more years of just man- 
aging to live—three more years of sow- 
ing and planting and watering and 
watching, at the end of which they 
would not quite have starved, while 
Matt would have had a hole in which 
to hide himself on coming out of jail. 
Decidedly it was an argument. She had 
already shown her willingness to sell her- 
self; and this would apparently prove 
to be her price. 

Wearily, when noon had passed and 
afternoon set in, she got herself to her 
feet. Wearily she began to descend the 
hill. She would go back again to the 
cucumbers. She would take up again 
the burden she had thrown down. She 
would bring her wild heart into harness 
and tame it to hopelessness. Common 
sense could suggest nothing else. 

She went now by the path, because it 
was tortuous and less direct than the 
bee-line over fern. She paused at every 
excuse—now to watch a robin hopping, 
now to look at a pink lady’s-slipper 
abloom in a bed of spleenwort, now for 
no reason at all. Each step cost her a 
separate act of renunciation; each act 
of renunciation was harder than the 
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other. But successive steps and succes- 
sive acts brought her down the hill at 
last. 

“T can’t. I can’t.” 

She dragged herself a few paces farther 
still. 

“T can’t! I can’t!” 

She was in sight of the boulevard, 
where a gang of Finns were working, 
and beyond which lay the ragged, uncul- 
tivated outskirts of her father’s land. 
Up through a tangle of nettles and yar- 
row she could see the zigzag path which 
had been the rainbow bridge of her 
happiness. She came to a dead stop, 
the back of her hand pressed against 
her mouth fearfully. * “Tf T go up there,” 
she said to herself, “‘I shall never come 
down again.”” She meant that she would 
never come down again in the same 
spirit. That spirit would be captured 
and slain. She herself would be cap- 
tured and slain. Nothing would live of 
her but a body to drudge in the hot- 
house to earn a few cents a day. 

Suddenly, without forming a resolu- 
tion or directing an intention, she 
turned and sped up the hill. At first 
she only walked rapidly; but the walk 
broke into a run, and the run into a 
swift skimming along through the trees 
like that of a roused partridge. 

And yet she didn’t know what she 
was running from. Something within 
her, a power of guardedness or that 
capacity for common sense which had 
made its last desperate effort to get the 
upper hand, had broken down. All she 
could yield to was the terror that par- 
alyzed thought; all she could respond 
to was the force that drew her up the 
hill with its awful fascination. “I must 
do it, I must,” were the words with 
which she met her own impulse to re- 
sist. If her confused thought could have 
become explanatory it would have said: 
“T must get away from the life I’ve 
known, from the care, from the hope, 
from the love. I must do something 
that will make Claude suffer; I must 
frighten him; I must wound him; I 
must strike at the girl who has won him 
away with her ten or twelve servants. 
And there’s no way but this.” 

Even so the way was obscure to her. 
She was taking it without seeing whither 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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it was to lead. If one impulse warned 
her to stop, another whipped her on- 
ward. “I can’t stop! I can’t stop! 
she cried out, when warning became 
alarm. 

For flight gave impetus to itself. |; 
was like release; it was a kind of wild 
glee She was as a bird whose wings 

ave been bound, and who has worked 
them free again. There was a frenz\ 
in sheer speed. 

The path was steep, but she was 
hardly aware of so much as touching it. 
Fear behind and anguish within he: 
carried her along. She scarcely kney 
that she was running breathlessly, that 
she panted, that once or twice she stum- 
bled and fell. Something was beckon- 
ing to her from the great, safe, empty 
void—something that was nothing, un- 
less it was peace and sleep—something 
that had its abode in the free spaces of 
the wind and the blue caverns of th: 
sky and the kindly lapping water—some- 
thing infinite and eternal and restful, in 
whose embrace she was due. 

At the edge of the wood she had a last 
terrifying moment. The raspberry-bin: 
was there, and the great oak with th: 
seat around it, and the carpet of cinque- 
foil and wild strawberry. She gav 
them a quick, frightened look, like an 
appeal to impede her. If she was to 
stop she must stop now. “But I can’t 
stop,” she seemed to fling to them, over 
her shoulder, as she kept on to where, 
beyond the highest tip of greensward, 
the blue level of the lake appeared. 

The boat with the two ieceee was 
nearer the shore than when she had ob- 
served it last. “They'll save me! Oh, 
they'll save me!” she had time to whis- 
per to herself, at the supreme moment 
when she left everything behind. 

There followed a space which in 
Rosie’s consciousness was long. She felt 
that she was leaping, flying, out into the 
welcoming void, and that the promise 
of rest and peace had not deceived her. 

But it was in the shock of falling that 
sanity returned; and all that the tense 
little creature had been, and tried to be, 
and couldn’t be, and longed to be, and 
feared to be, and failed to be broke into 
a cry at which the fishermen dropped 
their rods. 
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A Plea for the American Tradition 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Author of “‘ The Inside of the Cup,” “A Far Country,” etc. 


T has been the com- 
placent custom of the 
2 average man to despise 
} systems of philosophy, 
PX to think of them as 
) harmless speculations 
\: SZy% made for arm-chairs 
i sure. 
world undergoes a rude awakening from 
this fallacy, as when it is shaken by a 
French Revolution. The unrest of the 
masses in the eighteenth century, be- 
coming conscious in the philosophy of 
the rights of man, lighted a conflagration 
that took a quarter of a century to 
quench and left a transformed world 
behind it. And recently we have had 
once more a terrifying proof that philoso- 
phies, that cultures, may be dynamic. 

Those who had seen and studied the 
German Empire before the war beheld 
the spectacle of a nation which, though 
not without internal dissensions and 
party strife, had achieved a remarkable 
degree of efficiency and individual con- 
tentment; a nation in which waste had 
been largely eliminated, in which pov- 
erty was less prevalent than in the An- 
glo-Saxon democracies. Prosperity was 
more widely diffused. The industrial 
problem, hanging menacingly over Eng- 
land and America like an evil genie 
above the smoke, in Germany was ap- 
parently far on its way toward solution. 
The transformation from a loosely knit, 
overpopulated group of states in which 
there was much misery and poverty into 
a rich, self-confident, and aggressive 
empire had taken place within a com- 
paratively few years. 

It was not until the war. broke out 
that we of the Anglo-Saxon democracies 
began to inquire why and how, only to 
find to our amazement that this growth 
was due to a principle at work among 
the German people, a philosophy, a Kul- 
tur, a leaven with which they had 


become saturated. It is not necessary 
here to enter into an analysis of this 
Kultur, or to attempt to pass judgment 
upon it; apparently it is a development 
from and an odd combination of the 
systems of many thinkers; it has been 
shaped by the needs and environment of 
a people and is in harmony with the 
temperament of that people. Nor is it 
needful to inquire to what extent this 
national philosophy or culture was in- 
tellectually conscious. In the early days 
of our republic the American was im- 
bued with a racial tradition whose origin 
goes back to the Magna Charta; a tradi- 
tion laying emphasis on individual in- 
itiative and individual freedom. It was 
in our blood, and it made the British 
Colonies and the United States of Amer- 
ica. The average Scotch-Irish settler, 
the Western farmer, did not know any 
more of Locke or Adam Smith than the 
German peasant of to-day knows of Fich- 
te and Hegel, Nietzsche, von Treitsch- 
ke, or Bernhardi. But this Amer- 
ican tradition, because of the change 
from a simple agricultural and a com- 
plex industrial society, has gradually be- 
come obscured. 

It is difference in ideas, in views of 
life, that arouses suspicions and antag- 
onisms, that leads to conflict between 
individuals as well as nations. The emo- 
tions, the longings, and aspirations of a 
people are expressed by their thinkers 
in ideas, and ideas lead to action. What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of 
the German culture, the revelation of 
its existence and nature has sharply 
aroused thinking Americans to the 
realization that it is not for us. Both 
our traditions and temperament are op- 
posed to it. We are beginning to grasp 
the fact that démocracy is at stake— 
whatever democracy has come to mean. 

The opening of the present war found 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies in a state 
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of muddle and chaos. Our houses were 
not in order. And that we might have 
to defend our institutions, such as they 
were, never seems to have occurred to 
us. We had evolved no system of de- 
fense in harmony with the nature of 
our government, with our traditions— 
we had no system of defense worthy of 
the name. And England, save for her 
navy, was in the same plight. Pros- 
perity had made many of us smug and 
selfish, ready to reap profits out of 
other people’s misfortunes; we had mis- 
taken the pursuit of wealth for the pur- 
suit of happiness; we were wasteful, and 
riddled with political corruption. The 
rise of modern industry with its intro- 
duction of the machine had changed the 
face of our civilization, largely swept 
away the democracy we had, created a 
class of economic dependents; estab- 
lished, indeed, an economic slavery—a 
slavery no less real than that in which 
the master was individualized. And that 
equality of opportunity, so prevalent 
when land and resources were plentiful, 
had dwindled amazingly. Serious writers 
agree that it is growing increasingly dif_- 
cult for men to rise from the ranks of 


the workers, partly because of increasing 
class solidarity, partly because of the 
great denial necessary to acquire sufh- 
cient funds—a denial that reacts on the 


family. Those who do rise become re- 
cruits of a hostile camp—the camp of the 
employer; and those who do rise seem to 
be possessed more markedly than ever 
of those characteristics—so hostile to 
democratic ideals—hinted at by the 
author of the “ Spoon River Anthology” 


Beware of the man who rises to power 
From one suspender. 


We are in the throes of industrial 
strife, class strife, the very condition 
our forefathers who founded this nation 
hoped to obviate. We have a large 
element of our population burning with 
a sense of injustice and dependence— 
feelings that partially die down only to 
flare up again; an element for the most 
part uneducated in any real sense of the 
word; an element imbued with crude 
and non-American ideas as to how this 
injustice is to be righted. Their solution 
is one of class solidarity and revolution, 
and they cannot be blamed for advo- 
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cating it. We must make up our minds 
that we shall not have peace or orde; 
until equality of opportunity tends 
become restored and dependence eli; 
nated. 

We shall have to find and put 
practice, if democracy is to endure, a 
democratic solution of the industria! 
problem. 

It is curious, but true, that it does 
not seem to have occurred to us to ex- 
amine the traditions of our race to 
whether these might not be developed 
and made as applicable to the Seale n 
of industrial democracy as they had 
been to that of political democracy. Our 
statesmen, in their despair, attempted to 
solve the problem by a tendency to 
adopt a collectivism borrowed from Cen- 
tral Europe. Indeed, many of the meas- 
ures passed in England and America 
during the past dozen years are in prin- 
ciple alien to the American tradition and 
temperament. Pensions, for instance, 
are not compatible with Anglo-Saxon 
independence and respect; nor do we 
take kindly to laws, however benevo- 
lent, that hamper the freedom and de- 
velopment of the individual. Coercion 
is repugnant to us. 

It has been said that the United 
States of America is no longer Anglo- 
Saxon. But I believe that I am in ac- 
cord with experience and modern opin- 
ion when I say that environment is 
stronger than heredity, and that ou: 
immigrants become imbued with ou: 
racial individualism,—at present largely 
instructive and materialistic in quality. 
Whether our immigration problem is at 
present being handled with wisdom and 
efficiency is quite another matter. 


See 


( 


Professor Dewey quotes a sentenc: 
from Heine declaring that nations have 
an instinctive presentiment of what is 
required to fulfil their missions, and it is 
quite true that we in America have such 
a presentiment, although we have not 
translated it into a conscious creed or 
culture; with us it is little more than a 
presentiment, but the war has served 
to make us realize, that, if our democ- 
racy is to be preserved, its survival must 
be justified, it must be efficient. The 
first essential to such efficiency is that 
our philosophy, our spirit and ideals, 
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should be defined, and secondly that 
our citizens from the early years of 
childhood should be saturated and ani- 
mated with these principles and ideals. 
In short, we must have a culture of 
American democracy, and that culture 
must be in harmony with the character 
and temperament and traditions of the 
nation. 

For this reason it becomes essential 
to examine our character and traditions, 
for nations as well as men must first 
arrive at a thorough comprehension of 
their characters before a scheme of life 
can be made to fit them. The “ presenti- 
ment of destiny” lies hidden in char- 
,cter. The leopard cannot change his 
spots: men and nations cannot change 
their inherent characteristics, but they 
can develop and transform these, direct 
them from material toward spiritual 
ends. 

Only a little reflection is required to 
convince any one that the Anglo-Saxon, 
and particularly the American, is an 
individualist. It is said with much 
truth that we are lawless by nature, and 

have, indeed, very little respect for 
laws. We are jealous of control; we are 
not and never have been a submissive 
people, and we could not live under a 
benevolent government that would teach 
us what is good for us. Our forefathers 
came over here to live unto themselves, 
to exercise their own opinions and work 
out their own destinies. However un- 
attractive such individualism may ap- 
pear, we have to make the best of it, to 
make virtue out of necessity. All good 
people—contrary to Sunday-school tra- 
ditions—are not alike. And if we are 
going to become good, we must become 
good in our own way. 

When certain American colonists, im- 
patient with British interference, re- 
belled against England, they wrote down 
in the Declaration of Independence a 
creed, a philosophy, that was quite in 
keeping with Anglo-Saxon temperament, 
with Anglo-Saxon ideals as far back as 
the Magna Charta. Every man is en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. A government was neces- 
sary, but they were determined to have 
as little government as possible, to give 
the individual the greatest amount of 
liberty consistent with any government 


at all; they laid stress on individual 
initiative and development, on self- 
realization. 

Our forefathers were neither saints 
nor dreamers. They also were not 
averse from the accumulation of wealth, 
and undoubtedly they had an eye to the 
main chance. But there is one truth 
that cannot be too emphatically af- 
firmed, that in human affairs the ma- 
terial and the spiritual are inextricably 
mixed together, though one or the other 
may be preponderant. 

In spite of— -perhaps because of—the 
fact that the American creed was a mag- 
nihcent declaration of faith in man, it 
was received with derision and laughter 
in Europe, regarded as Utopian. Yet we 
are pledged to it, both by our tempera- 
ment and traditions. We cannot do 
otherwise. We shall have to work out 
our destiny along these lines. 

But instead of spiritualizing this creed 
we have steadily materialized it, we have 
mistaken the pursuit of happiness for 
the pursuit of wealth; we have failed 
to grasp the truth that happiness lies— 
and lies alone—in self-realization; that 
the acquisition of wealth, that the tri- 
umph of man over nature, is merely 
accessory to hz appine SS. 

The creed is deeply religious in its 
sublime trust in man, its confidence that 
he will not pursue false gods for ever, 
that he will come at length to a realiza- 
tion of the futility of the purely material, 
and that he will turn at last voluntarily 
and make his contribution to the whole. 
I should like to emphasize that word 
voluntarily, because it is the most signifi- 
cant in democracy. We are a nation 
of volunteers; we do not wish to be 
forced into serving our government, but 
to do so of our own free will. This does 
not mean that voluntary service is un- 
organized service. 

Our creed infers also that before we 
can have efficiency in government we 
must have self-control in individuals. 
It differs from the German culture in 
that it implies development and _ ulti- 
mate unity through differentiation, and 
a belief that that nation is the richest 
nation which contains the most highly 
developed and richest individuals. Na- 
tional wealth, both material and spir- 
itual, grows out of the self-realization of 
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citizens and their voluntary contribu- 
tions to the nation. 

American democracy, then, as I have 
said, confesses its trust in mankind, and 
if we open our eyes we may see about 
us no lack of experiments throughout the 
republic in which this trust in humanity 
is being more or less justified. Many of 
our universities and some of our public 
schools have adopted a qualified system 
of self-government, and our faith is such 
that we are even applying it, and not 
without encouragement, to the prison 
system. Trust is the despair of politi- 
cians. 

Democracy must, from its very na- 
ture, evolve its own truths from experi- 
ence and tradition, and can accept no 
external authority. It is an adventure. 
It is never safe—otherwise the element 
of faith would be eliminated from it. 
It grows as the soul grows, through mis- 
takes and suffering. Nevertheless, there 
is in it some guiding principle of progress 
that is constant, and with which its 
citizens should be imbued and inspired. 
I am speaking of an American culture, 
using it in the German sense of Kultur. 
To quote Professor Dewey again: Cul- 
ture, according to Kant, differs from 
civilization in this, that civilization is a 
natural and largely unconscious or in- 
voluntary growth, the by-product of the 
needs engendered when people live close 
together, while culture is deliberate and 
conscious, the fruit not of men’s natural 
motives, but of natural motives trans- 
formed by the inner spirit. Observe the 
word transformed. 

The spirit of democracy, the philoso- 
phy of democracy, needs to be developed 
and made conscious in order that we 
may gradually transform our material 
individualism into a spiritual individu- 
alism. Thus the pursuit of happiness 
becomes the struggle for self-realization; 
thus the riches and the gifts developed 
are devoted, voluntarily, to the an of 
the whole. There is no coercion, but a 
spirit. Competition becomes emulation, 
such as we see now among scientists, or 
in that finer element of the medical pro- 
fession that bends all its energies for 
the benefit of humanity. Trust is the 
order of the day. Individual initiative 
is stimulated rather than paralyzed, and 
the citizen contributes to government 
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rather than attempts to compel gov- 
ernment to contribute to him. 

All this does not make organization 
any the less necessary. It does not mean 
that the volunteer must not be trained. 
aim the contrary. But it does mean 
that the volunteer must grow up con- 
scious of the traditions of his country, in- 
stilled with the spirit of its institutions. 


As has been said, it would seem of 
late years that there has been a tendenc\ 
to lose faith in the virtue of the princi- 
ples of American democracy to right 
wrongs, to cure the evils that modern 
industrialism has brought in its train. 
A marked sentiment has arisen, demand- 
ing that government be given strong 
coercive powers to be exercised on behalf 
of and for the protection of the eco- 
nomically dependent. Such legislation 
is class legislation—it either takes for 
granted that an economically dependent 
class is inevitable, or else that the mem- 
bers of the dependent order will gradu- 
ally be emancipated, not as individuals, 
but as a class. From the point of view 
of our traditions it is quite as subversiv: 
as legislation in favor of the econom- 
ically powerful. Vicious as this un- 
doubtedly is, it has been to a larg 
extent extra-legal and therefore within 
the bounds of cure. 

That an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure may be taken as a car- 
dinal motto of our democracy. We are, 
of course, face to face at present with a 
condition and not a theory, and we have 
to-day the anomalous situation of a 
political quasi-democracy upon which 
an economic oligarchy has been super- 
imposed—we have an economically de- 
— class that has only the choice 

etween masters, as Herbert Croly in 
his Progressive Democracy points out; 
a class whose members as individuals 
have no command over the conditions 
in which they shall work; and the fact 
that these conditions are often dictated 
by labor unions does not emancipate the 
individual. In such a case we are as 
far from American democracy as ever. 
Old-age pensions, minimum-wage laws, 
workingmen’s compensation acts, may, 
in the muddle we have got into, be neces- 
sary to secure a temporary measure of 
justice, but fundamentally they are not 
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\merican. Conscription was necessary 
in our Civil War, but conscription is 
not in harmony with Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy. Lhe laws I have mentioned 
are poultices and not cures, inasmuch as 
they do not go to the root of the evil. 
These laws confess no ultimate trust in 
human nature; they assume that a 
situation will always exist wherein the 
owerful will take advantage over the 
weak unless a strong government steps 
in to restrain them. 

Democracy is contributive; it does 
not receive favors from its government, 
but confers them. And the tendency 
to throw the onus of support on govern- 
ment is not to create a self-reliant peo- 
ple, nor a self-respecting, resourceful, 
and inventive people. Labor tends to 
become routine; there is no pride in it. 
Unless labor is emancipated from its 
condition of dependence, unless we re- 
store dignity and pride in work, and 


begin to re-establish that comparative 
equality of opportunity that once ex- 
isted when this country had wide, empty 
lands and unclaimed resources, our re- 
public will go on the rocks. 


Of this we 
may be sure. It cannot continue to 
exist half slave and half free. Unless 
our citizens without distinction of class 
are awakened to the danger and instilled 
with the spirit of our traditions, we shall 
have a class revolution, and that means 
collectivism with all its leveling influ- 
ences. Collectivism does not tend to 
produce the rich individual, because 
initiative is destroyed. Class solidarity 
in a class struggle against injustice has 
indeed its ennobling influence, but it is 
a very different thing from what Amer- 
icans understand as patriotism. More- 
over, the ~characteristic of this class 
struggle in its-earlier stages is that of 
the barter of one kind of property for 
another—and so long as labor is re- 
garded as property it can never have 
any true dignity or distinction. The 
struggle, in spite of the heights in sacri- 
hee often attained to by working men 

and women on strike, in spite of their 
physical and moral sufferings, is founded 
fundamentally on material issues. The 
great mass of working people ; are at 
present uneducated in any true sense, 
and therefore their ambitions, once 
gained, are apt to be satisfied with pure- 
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ly material comforts. A proof of this 
may be found in the fact that in times 
of prosperity, when work is plentiful and 
wages high, the labor agitator generally 
preaches to deaf ears unless the em- 
ployees can be convinced that the em- 
ployer is taking too large a share of the 
profits. 

What, then, is the American solution? 
It depends absolutely upon the elimina- 
tion of the class spirit from our body 
politic. 

Let us examine once more the theory 
of our state. We find in it certain funda- 
mental principles in harmony with our 
national and racial character, and our 
general conclusion is, therefore, that we 
shall achieve no progress by breaking 
with traditions, but on the other hand 
these traditions must be developed to 
cope with new conditions that arise and 
confront us, conditions for which no 
man or set of men are to blame. One of 
these new conditions is this, that instead 
of a sparsely settled land fabulously 
rich in resources, with plenty of room 
for all who might come, we have to-day 
a population of a hundred million and 
the resources largely taken up and ex- 
ploited. The day of the pioneer is past; 
the day of the administrator is at hand; 
husbandry and efficiency must take the 
place of waste. In former times, when 
lands and resources were plentiful, a 
large equality of opportunity existed, 
and equality of opportunity is the very 
foundation stone of American individu- 
alism. Indeed, it may be said that the 
state did guarantee this equality in not 
seizing the lands and resources for her- 
self, but in throwing them open to her 
citizens. 

A logical development, therefore, of 
the American doctrine, if indeed it be a 
development rather than application to 
new conditions, is that the state should 
guarantee equality of opportunity in a 
modern industrial commonwealth. And 
this guarantee of a fair start may be said 
to be the one positive function in the 
theory of the American state. All other 
adjustments, the righting of injustices 
and wrongs, must be left to the workings 
of the American democratic spirit in the 
citizens themselves, must depend upon 
the extent to which the body politic is 
saturated with this spirit. It is in truth 
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what may be called a big order. But 
there is no other way out for us. 

It is a fact of profound significance 
that American democracy from its very 
beginning instinctively laid stress on uni— 
versal education, and foreign travelers 
who came a hundred years ago to study 
our curious institutions were struck by 
the extent to which cultivation had per- 
meated our citizenship. A self-govern- 
ing people must be intelligent. And— 
be it noted—what was largely meant by 
education was the adequate preparation 
of the young for intelligent participation 
in the life and affairs of the nation as it 
then existed. 

An almost incredible change has taken 

lace since then. Our simple republic 
ios become a complex commonwealth. 
And we must bear in mind that the 
final justification for the existence of 
this commonwealth must be that of 
creating material wealth for spiritual 
ends. An industrial commonwealth 
does not imply mere utilitarianism; the 
analogy of the bee and the hive does not 
hold. Life is not without its graces; 
existence is a rounded thing. Literature 


and art are not alone for the privileged, 


but are made more and more democratic, 
are part and parcel of the education of 
all, while religion is inherent in govern- 
ment itself, in harmony with it—the 
contributive spirit of the whole. 
A new system of education based on 
psychology, on scientific principles, an 
education for life in a modern industrial 
democracy, is being put into practice in 
various parts of the United States, and 
is destined ultimately to supplant the 
old system. Education in its very na- 
ture is selective, but what may be called 
the new education is not that which 
we know as vocational, which is class 
education. It does not undertake to 
educate the workman for a workman. 
It is based on the American theory that 
every citizen, whatever his future call- 
ing may be, must be made familiar with 
the development of industry, with the 
development of government, of art and 
literature and religion, from the earliest 
times up to the present. This is not so 
difficult as it seems. It is an education 
in the principles of growth, in the social 
development of humanity. It is analo- 
gous to the physical and individual de- 
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velopment of humanity from the egs 
It is an education in truth, in science, 
and in straight thinking. 

Industrially the modern steel-mill ; 
an evolution from the village black 
smith’s shop and foundry, just as 
modern textile-mill is an evolution fron 
the home spinning-wheel and loom on 
the farm. These industries have bee: 
taken out of the home, the blacksmith 
shop and the foundry are no longe: 
familiar village spectacles. What wa: 
part of the education of the individu: 
outside of the school has now, perforc: 
become a part of the general education 
task. 

The new education is based on th 
sound principle of the direct applicatior 
of thought to action, of passing fron 
the concrete to the abstract rather than 
from the abstract to the concrete. Th: 
uses of knowledge are held up as incen 
tives to its acquirement. The child 
learns to read because he loves stories; 
he learns arithmetic and weights and 
measures because he wishes to build ; 
house; while the practice of a measur: 
of self-government in school leads to :; 
grasp of its value in democracy. 

Presently the future citizen discovers 
what he can do best, to select the par- 
ticular service in life for which nature 
has fitted him. It may not be an im- 
portant service, he may not be equipped 
by nature for a leader. But he has had 
his opportunity. The state has given it 
to him. The opportunity does not nec- 
essarily cease when his early education 
has been finished, since some individuals 
develop late. But under such a system 
no citizen is able to say that he has not 
had a chance to develop what is in him, 
and thus the element of discontent is 
removed at its source. He is, so far as 
the state can make him such, a rounded 
individual; he has learned to use his 
hands and his head, and to appreciate 
the finer things in life. 

It is quite true that men will not 
work except for a prize; the personal 
possession of property is essential, but if 
the prize has not a spiritual aspect it is 
dross. In so far as work itself is the prize, 
in so far as the achieved gift is a contri- 
bution, and a voluntary contribution, to 
humanity it is worthy of individual 
effort. 
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Education founded on these prince iples 
instils patriotism instead of class feel- 
ing, and strikes at the very root of the 
tendency toward class solidarity and 
class strife. And it implies, furthermore, 
a truer conception of democracy than 
that held in Jackson’s day—a democracy 
of leadership combined with responsibil- 
The choice individuals are devel- 
ped with the least possible resentment. 
Guaranteed education is therefore a 
fundamental principle in American de- 
mocracy; but before leaving the subject, 
it is well, in addition to dwelling upon 
the significance of experiments such as 
the Gary schools, to call attention to 
another experiment, that of education in 
detail, which is being tried along tradi- 
tional American lines at Schenectady 
and Cincinnati and other places in this 
country. Here, at Union College and 
the University of Cincinnati, education 
is directly connected with industry, the 
theoretical knowledge acquired in the 
college or university immediately ap- 
plied by the students in the great manu- 
facturing establishments whose prop- 
erties lie adjacent. Thus students who 
prove their ability are actually in the 
industry and in line for rapid advance- 
ment. They are familiar with its theory 
as well as with its processes. 
Lastly, students learn in the schools 
- universities to value the principles 
\merican democracy to such an ex- 
tent that they are willing to defend 
them, to fight if necessary for the right 
of self-development that is the American 
heritage. Even as the industrial army 
of the future must be recruited from 
educated citizens rather than from raw 
and ignorant masses, so must the mili- 
tary forces of the republic. It is a 
question whether militarism ever was or 
ever will be an American trait; but 
those who fear it, who are apprehensive 
that a large army will create a danger- 
ous, high-handed ruling caste, need have 
no dread of such a caste if our army is 
organized in harmony with democratic 
principles. 


The American democratic state, then, 


has but the one positive function, that of 


guaranteeing to each of its citizens a 
fair start—since the protection of rights 
is merely negative. The emphasis is 








laid on the spirit, the trust is put in the 
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spirit, not in the law. Pulightened self- 
interest is the old and much-ridiculed 
phrase; an illuminating phrase, never- 
theless; individual initiative and the 
satisfaction of individual achievement 
remain; the self-interest remains also, 
but transformed by enlightenment and 
made contrrbutory to the interests of the 
whole. Here is precisely the paradox 
of Christianity: “He that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for My sake shall find it.” 

It is no wonder, indeed, that such a 
political creed as our forefathers com- 
posed seemed to Europe impractical and 
Utopian. Thus analyzed, it must seem 
to many Utopian to-day. That our 
Anglo-Saxon theory of democracy is no 
short cut to the millennium is quite 
evident, and if democracy is to have any 
approach to perfection, that compara- 
tive perfection must be one of growth, 
not of achievement. A satisfaction in 
development rather than in achievement 
seems to be the principle of life. 

Congress and state legislatures may 
pass coercive laws in the hope of securing 
a crude justice, but it has been well said 
that there never was a law that a coach 
and four couldn’t be driven through. 
We Americans are skilful coach-drivers, 
and coach-driving through laws as ob- 
stacles has been the pastime and delight 
of many corporation lawyers. Public 
opinion must precede laws and not follow 
them. The truth may as well be faced 
that our salvation depends absolutely on 
what is called public opinion, and public 
opinion is = 5 another name for the 
democratic spirit or culture with which 
our electorate must be saturated. 

For those who have eyes to see, how- 
ever, there are signs in various quarters 
of the growth of this spirit, and these 
may be taken as concrete illustrations 
of its workings. There is a sentiment, 
for instance, in favor of what we call 

**prohibition”—an example of the ex- 
treme that is apt to precede moderation. 
The moderate term, of course, is tem- 
perance, for temperance implies self- 
control. Wave after wave of “prohi- 
bition” has swept over the country, 
leaving some states—to use the vivid 
expression—high and dry. Whatever of 
value there is in this sentiment is the 
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result of a conviction dawning on our 
people that alcoholic beverages are what 
modern economists aptly call illth, in 
contradistinction to wealth. The edu- 
cated citizen of a democracy must be- 
come familiar with the deteriorating 
effects of alcohol, its influence on hand 
and brain and the consequent loss in 
individual service, as well as the degen- 
eracy and insanity that follow its ex- 
cessive use. A people who have been 
deprived of alcoho! by a benevolent gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly be a saner and 
healthier people, but they will neither be 
as intelligent nor as efficient nor as devel- 
oped as that people which ultimately ar- 
rives at the knowledge as to why alcohol 
is is harmful and paralyzing to efficiency, 
and which voluntarily deprives itself 
of it. Here is the principle of democracy 
in a nutshell. A public opinion is grad- 
ually created by an educative process, 
and laws follow it as a matter of course. 
On the other hand, “prohibition” that 
has not an educated public opinion be- 
hind it is a laughing-stock, as the ex- 
erience of some of our states in New 
Enelead and elsewhere has proved. 
‘There is a new spirit in the universi- 


ties, a healthier and sounder public opin- 
ion than existed at the end of the nine- 


teenth century; a new interest in and 
knowledge of government and enthusi- 
asm for democracy, with a desire to 
share its tasks and responsibilities. The 
response to the call of the training- 
camps at Plattsburg and elsewhere is an 
encouraging indication of it. 

Peculiarly significant, however, is the 
birth of this new spirit among em- 
plovers of labor—an indication that 
emulation may replace competition. 
There is no need to be cynical on this 
score, to insist that the men who con- 
trol great corporations and combinations 
of capital have been frightened out of 
many practices in which they hitherto 
have indulged. There can be no ques- 
tion that the public attitude toward 
these practices has changed, and it 
would be stupid and un-American to 
maintain that this opinion has not per- 
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meated the element that employs labo; 
and made them more American als. 
This emulative spirit, this indication , 
the dawning of enlightened self-interest. 
this willingness to put a shoulder to t} 
wheel, is at present more mark: 
among employers of the large corpor: 
tions. But it will spread, and is spread 
ing. Even as we have to-day in tl 
medical profession an_ association, 
emulative body of medical opinion puri. 
fying that profession of quackery an 
fraud and strictly commercial practice, 
even as we have among the lawye: 
bar associations, so we shall have among 
business men and employers a growing 
element that sets its face against prac- 
tices hitherto indulged in, making thes: 
practices more and more difficult ot 
accomplishment by the remnant. When 
employers of their own initiative tak: 
steps to insure the safety and health « 
their employees, and at their own risk 
make experiments that tend toward th: 
ultimate establishment of industrial de- 
mocracy, toward giving the working 
man a share and interest in the industry, 
labor must respond. Little by little in- 
dividual animosities are broken down 
and class animosity is weakened. It 
makes no difference if these experiments 
with a view to industrial democracy do 
not meet the demands of extremists; it 
makes no difference whether motives ar 
mixed if the good be predominant. Ii 
the spirit is there, we may trust to its 
working. Our watchwords must be pa- 
tience and faith, faith that our great 
problem of industrial democracy will one 
day be solved by the same principle of 
equality of opportunity, by the same 
trust in man that solved for us the prob- 
lem of political democracy. 

A nation saturated with the convic- 
tion that all should have an equal 
chance, imbued with this volunteer, 
emulative spirit instilled by education 
and growing out of experience, cannot 
ultimately go wrong. ia us therefore 
make our individual contributions, and 
be assured that it is better to give than 
to receive. 





The Cardinal’s Fiddle 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


AKOYV leaned out of the 

window and greedily 

listened to the Cardinal 

playing his fiddle. The 

window was small and 

under a hot roof. From 

OT +4 : it a view of the great 
ce of his Eminence was easy, for 
house of Yakov’s mother stood in a 

w court at the rear, and was a low- 

d building, not far from the Cathe- 

| which dominated this old-fashioned 
once aristocratic section of the city. 
bedroom of the boy was on a level 

th the living-room of the Cardinal—a 
spare old man with mild eyes and 

tic face. His bushy white hair 
ruddy complexion, coupled with a 

h, hawk-like nose, gave him the ap- 
rance, in Yakov’s eyes, of a benevo- 
bird of exotic origin. Stranger still 

his passion for music. At least once 

a day he could be seen by the lad, 
walking with long, elastic strides about 
the large bare room, a violin tucked un- 
der his chin, his eyes closed, and he 
fiddling as if rehearsing for a classical 
concert. Yakov knew it was “classical” 
music because he couldn’t make head or 
tail of it, though he was studying the 
instrument himself at the big conserva- 
tory across the square. But he was 
only a beginner—that’s what his cross 
teacher told him when his lesson was a 
poor one—and he realized the fact, 
while the Cardinal—oh! he played any 
thing difficult, and always without notes. 
He wondered why this kindly old gen- 
tleman in the queer dress should fiddle 
in the great palace across the way; he, 
so rich and powerful, doing for fun what 
the poor little Yiddish boy did as a task. 
When Yakov could play he wouldn’t 
live in a palace, but would try to get a 
job in a theater orchestra. His mother 
answered his query, “What is a car- 
dinal?” with a vague, “Oh, he @s a sort 
of high rabbi,” which didn’t tell her son 
much. He was brought up in the ortho- 


dox faith, went to Shool—the syna- 
gogue—and was careful to eat no food 
that had not been prepared in Kosher 
fashion. This last practice brought him 
into conflict with the boys of his class 
at the public school around the corner. 
They were American born, though many 
of foreign descent. That made no dif- 
ference, for, as much as they quarreled 
with one another, they were a unit as 
to the undesirability of the Jew. Their 
teacher had scolded, had even punished 
them, but uselessly. They were sar- 
castic, were these boys of Italian, Irish, 
and German parents, calling aloud, 
“Micky,” “Dutchy,” “Guinney,” 
‘Wop,” but for Yakov and his like—in 
the majority at the school—they had 
choicer terms: “Kike!” “ Mekmek!’ ’ 
Yakov didn’t much mind the nicknames. 

He only feared the suddenly deliv- 
ered punches at his back, the vise-like 
grip of “Jimmy the Brick” (self-chris- 
tened) on his neck, and the hateful 
grin with which a ham- sandwich 
would be thrust into his mouth. This 
last was the supreme insult. If he 
did not complain to his teacher, it was 
because he feared reprisals. So he only 
told his mother, with tears in his large, 
dark, expressive eyes, and she comforted 
him. She said it was the glory of his 


race, this badge of suffering, these in- 


sults from the Gentiles. He must not 
fight back, but meekly endure. Jehovah 
would watch over him. She was a de- 
cent widow woman, who had a small. 
dressmaking business in her house and 
barely supported herself and child, also 
giving him a musical education. Oh! 
to see him a great violinist! She loved 
music, and as she worked her sewing- 
machine she hummed to its rhythms. 

Once, many years ago, she had heard in 
Lemberg, her Galician birthplace, the 
greatest violinist in the world, Joseph 
Joachim, and one of her race. She was 
unmarried then, yet she made a silent 
vow that if ever she had ason... ! 
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She had Yakov now, and his father 
was gone. She always said to him— 
dead. But she knew better. He had de- 
serted her for another woman, left her 
without a dollar, and she had been fight- 
ing for ten years to keep their heads 
above water. Living in this humble yet 
genteel court behind the Cathedral, she 
dreamed of Yakov’s future, and she cried 
with joy when the teacher at the con- 
servatory grudgingly admitted that the 
boy had talent and might—he coughed 
his reservations—with hard work make 
a fair musician. Yakov went to school 
and in the afternoons practised. The 
weather was warm, windows were 
opened, and he attentively heard the 
fiddle of the Cardinal. 

The music was a succession of beau- 
tiful sounds for the young visionary. His 
eyes glittering, his lips apart, his arms 
tightly folded about his thin little frame, 
he listened as if to the voice of God. 
The Cardinal played the slow movement 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto, and, thread- 
bare as is become this familiar song, to 
Yakov it was an enchantment. Its ob- 
vious sentiment seemed a call from his 
dead father in heaven. When the music 
ceased he involuntarily stretched aloft 
his arms. The eye of the Cardinal must 
have caught the glint of white—the boy 
was in his shirt-sleeves—and came to the 
window cautiously, peering across to 
Yakov. He vaguely smiled, and to Ya- 
kov’s sorrow he closed the window, yet 
the sound of his fiddle softly echoed in 
the ears of the boy. 

Every evening he stationed himself at 
the same spot, but the Cardinal did not 
play. Yakov yearned for his music. 
His own cheap red fiddle became hateful 
to him. Its rasping tones when he at- 
tempted scales extinguished his ambi- 
tion. One day his mother said in her 
purring Yiddish: “Yakov, you must be 
more industrious, else the gentleman at 
the conservatory will send you home.” 
Even that didn’t arouse him. He sud- 
denly took to playing in the court with 
the other boys after school. Such rough 
games! He stood a lot of kicking and 

unching, especially from Jimmy the 
Brick, who, after all, wasn’t a_bad- 


hearted chap. He once grabbed Yakov’s 
lunch-box and critically swallowed the 
contents, which pleased him, as he liked 


full-flavored food. “Say, Kike, that’s n. t 
bad grub. I like your stuffed fish bette, 
than the macaroni of that Wop kid, 
Tony.” With this backing of the boss 
Yakov enjoyed comparative peace. He 
had thought of revenge, of organizing 
into a compact phalanx the large body 
of Jewish boys at the school, but his 
mother’s advice and the patience of his 
race dissuaded him from active rebellion. 
He let things slide along, and in the 
mean time his music was almost neg- 
lected. In vain did his teacher rap 
his knuckles with the fiddle-bow and 
threaten him with dismissal. Yakoy 
knew the cross-patch wouldn’t keep his 
word, for he was a pay pupil; not much 
pay, to be sure, anyhow not a charity 
scholar. 

The magic of a windless June night 
transformed the old Red Lion court into 
an operatic picture. Moonlit, it recalled 
a prosperous past that had hardly modu- 
lated into its present middle-class shab- 
biness. Old houses, colonial in style, but 
sadly defaced by time, slept tranquilly 
in the magnetic rays of a moon which 
breasted the low housetops. The din 
and gabble had ceased, the only noise 
being the sound of hammered iron on the 
anvil of the blacksmith’s at the corner. 
So changed were times that the legend 
over the door of the smithy read, 
“Sokolov & Griinstein—Horseshoers.” 
The ancient and honorable profession 
had been wrested from sturdy English 
and Irish hands by the more persistent 
hosts from southeastern Europe. For 
Yakov the change meant nothing, but it 
gave extreme pain to Jimmy’s parents, 
and so Jimmy with his faithful band was 
in the habit of yelling defiant and in- 
sulting words at the two blacksmiths, 
though keeping at a safe distance. 
The rhythmic tapping of the hammers 
brought peace to Yakov, who stood in 
his window regarding with awakened 
curiosity the spectacle of the Cardinal’s 
living-room, lighted for the first time in 
weeks; perhaps—! Presently the sound 
of a fiddle oozed through the open space. 
He was back, the Cardinal with his fid- 
dle. What was he playing? Hymn 
tunes, surely. First, the “Adeste Fi- 
deles,” which Yakov remembered be- 
cause in a moment of condescending gen- 
erosity Jimmy had taken him to Vespers 
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che Cathedral and had told him the 
of the music he had heard. 
(hen the tune shifted to a more sol- 
. a celestial tune, indeed, which the 
ner couldn’t place. He didn’t know 
as the “O Jesu,” by Haydn, but 
- didn’t matter; his ear was ravished 
ts pleading strains, and he hung out 
(his perch tremulously absorbing every 
[he Cardinal’s humor shifted. 
dashed off a gay Tipperary jig, 
followed this with “The Valley 
Smiling Before Me” and “The 
Harp of Tara.” Yakov felt that the 
linist must be an Irishman, but ever 
liferent from the noisy Jimmy. Yet 
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What, what! He pinched himself as 
crave music of the “‘ Kol Nidré,” the 
red tune sounded on the Day of 
Atonement, came swelling across the 
Cardinal’s windows. The “ Kol Nidré,” 
that immemorial cantillation of the He- 
brews, in it compressed the dolors of the 
and perhaps first chanted in the 
suse of Egyptian bondage, perhaps out 
the dim centuries before Egypt, be- 
re the shadowy Sumerians! Who 
knows? What concerned the boy was 
strange happening—a potentate of 
Gentile Church playing on a fiddle 
erand and venerable hymn of the 
vs. But that he was fascinated by 
the music he would have rushed down to 
his mother to tell her the glad tidings. 
She knew of the playing across in the 
palace and was pleased because of Ya- 
kov’s evident interest. She would wel- 
ome the return of the Cardinal, for her 
boy would be again spurred to study. 
He couldn’t leave the window till the 
last note had been squeezed from the 
august and mournful melody. 

In a fever Yakov seized his tiny in- 
strument and lovingly mimicked the 
Cardinal. Its squeals reached the priest, 
who came to the window and waited un- 
til Yakov’s imperfect interpretation of 
the “ Kol Nidré” ended, and, smiling a 
kind smile that melted the heart within 
the bosom of the boy, he waved a slender 
hand as if to say, “I salute a brother 
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artist!’ It was too much for Yakov, 
who ran to his mother’s sewing-room, 
there to pour out his joy and receive 
her gentle blessing. He, too, would play 
the fiddle like the Cardinal—play the 
* Kol Nidré” for a hall full of listeners, 
who would applaud him! The mighty 
Cardinal had played the “ Kol Nidré” 
for the poor little Jew boy, and he hadn’t 
even bowed his profound gratitude. 

On wings of song, he mounted the 
stairway to his garret, but the music 
was no longer heard, though the win- 
dows were still alight. Not able to con- 
trol himself, Yakov took his instrument 
and, all the while playing, marched 
down-stairs into the court, and in the 
mystic moonshine he played on, played 
the “ Kol Nidré.” Soon the gang sur- 
rounded him, and Jimmy the Brick cried: 
“Aw, give usarest with thattune. Play 
a coon song.” Yakov only shook his 
head and kept on playing. 

“Stop it, say!’ yelled Jimmy. “We 
want none of yer Kike music in this 
court. D’ ye hear?” Yakov still played, 
and the tune rang out with the terror 
and desolation of the Day of Atonement. 

“Hit him, Tony! Grab his fiddle, you 
Wop!” hoarsely commanded the leader. 
The boys closed about him and in a 
twinkling the current of the music was 
cut off, the red violin smashed into a 
hundred bits, the bow snapped in two 
and its coarse hair twisted about Ya- 
kov’s neck. He fought silently, tearless- 
ly. The firm of Sokolov & Griinstein 
came to his rescue, and, being muscular 
men, they routed the band and sent the 
victim to his home with consoling 
phrases. But he was hopeless. That 
another fiddle might be bought for him 
found no place in his whirling imagi- 
nation. He had been cruelly treated. 
Why should he be so punished? As he 
sank on his knees at his attic window 
tears flowed and sobs followed. Yakov 
mourned and would not be comforted. 
And across the court in the chamber of 
the palace the Cardinal played with ex- 
quisite melancholy the antique Hebraic 
tune, the “ Kol Nidré.” 
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SGC eAHE chief difference be- 
40 tween man and the 

2 lower animals lies in 

Hk ) man’ s capacity for sin- 
ning. Obviously he has 

no monopoly of the vir- 

tues. A dog may be 
faithful, an elephant may be kind and 
_true, a cat is said to love home and 
fireside; the parental instincts of the 
penguin would put nine-tenths of the 
leaders of our best society to shame. It 
is not by possessing such attributes that 
animals become “almost human.” It 
would be fairer to our furred and feath- 
ered friends to say that the man who 
possesses these traits in fine degree is 
almost animal. There is a horse of 


CHa 


G San 


vaudeville fame that reckons simple 


sums in addition, and answers a wide 
variety of questions, if my memory 
serves me; I will even allow him to write 
his own first name with his hoof in the 
sand. The show-bills call him “human,” 
yet we feel no sense of kinship as we 
watch the performance, even though we 
should grant him all the ratiocination 
his exhibitors claim. We simply say, 

“What a wonderfully clever horse!” be- 
stow a word of praise upon his trainer, 
and that is the whole story. I have seen 
a dog perform agile tricks with prompt 
obedience and obvious enjoyment, and 
to me he was still a dog. But when some 
canine friend hides on his wash-day; 
when he steals the cat’s milk and pre- 
tends he did not; when he slinks in at 
a door with every expression of eye and 
limb crying ‘peccavi,” ah, then I say 
to myself, “There is something human 
about that dog.” 

In formulating this theory we must 
presume that a sin, to be a sin, creates 
a consciousness of violated moral law. 
A kitten after a canary or entangled in 
a skein of yarn retains an untroubled 
conscience—if you will grant a con- 


good citizen of this footstool. 


science to a cat, even for purposes of 
argument. But a bronco which has de- 
voted an hour to general devilment, put- 
ting her ears back and wearing an 
expression of confirmed viciousness, per- 
haps scraping her rider off against a tree, 
a little later will show contrition by her 
every act, and prove a definite conscious- 
ness of sins committed. 

There are many dogs that have awak- 
ened in me this sense of human kinship, 
and some horses, and elephants that on 
has read about. Cats or parrots have 
never done it, nor rabbits nor white 
mice. I have seen such animals trained 
to exhibit cleverness, but I never yet 
saw one exhibiting remorse. Not only 
parrots, but birds in general, I had al- 
ways thought incapable of human foibles 
and failings. True. they are dainty and 
beautiful things, and one who does not 
enjoy them as neighbors, and desire to 
cherish and protect them, is not a very 
But a 
specific individual bird somehow never 
seemed to me to possess personality. 
Its mental or moral experiences seem 
quite remote from ours. ‘This at least 
was my feeling (if I had bothered to 
analyze it) until a recent investigation 
into the alleged behavior of certain 
woodpeckers quite upset my attitude of 
mind 

In the state of Maine many things 
happen which are not down in the books, 
particularly the statute-books. Fish 
in Maine are of incredible weight, as 
proved by their own scales; the marks- 
manship of Maine hunters is akin to that 
of Natty Bumpo; and the prowess of 
Maine guides is to the prowess of all 
other woodsmen as x is to any mere 
known quantity. For these reasons | 
listened with placidity to the account 
of a céterie of depraved woodpeckers 
who were seen several times in advanced 
stages of intoxication. Yet in due time 
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the circumstances of the story began to 


stir my curiosity. 

[wo large white birch-trees, spared 
for the shade they gave, were standing 

iyite alone in our camp’s central clear- 
‘ng. A dozen or more log-cabins in a 
semicircle rimmed this campus, all facing 
those two trees out im the open and 
overlooking the pond whose shores 

oughly completed the, circle. One of 
rte trees was dead when we first saw 
it. and as full of holes as a sieve, up and 
down its trunk. A year later we re- 
visited the camp, and, behold, the other 
tree was evidently following its com- 
panion. “*T was woodpeckers did it,” 
| was told. “They dug the first holes 
fer one reason or another. Then they 
come back later and found the sap that 
was standin’ in them holes had got hard. 
It seemed to hit ’em in the right spot. 
The whole crowd got tight.” 
“What?” 
“Lit up — spiflicated — dead drunk. 
We could pick ’em off the tree with a 
noose at the end of a fishin’-rod.” 

* Poor things!” 

“Poor things nawthin’! They kep’ 
comin’ back fer more, and dug new holes 
till they killed the tree.” 

It was this first statement of the case 
that I heard with placidity. One hears 
so many careless assertions from time 
to time about the use of intoxicants in 
Maine. 

I referred to the yarn casually as I sat 
in one of the cabins that evening, partak- 
ing of crackers and ginger-ale. 

“Well,” said my host, “something 
made those birds sick.” 

“You saw them?” 

“T held one in my hand.” 

It is annoying to feel oneself the 
butt of a concerted joke. Many tall 
stories from one friend are all in the 
day’s play. One tall story from several 
friends argues oneself an object of 
ridicule. Absent-mindedly I accepted a 
proffered clove and departed, ruminat- 
ing. There approached in the dusk an 
elderly, serious-minded Boston business 
man, evidently seeking the oasis I had 
just left. I stopped him with the direct 
attack, “Did you ever see one of these 
woodpeckers around here drunk?” 

“They aren’t all woodpeckers; there 
are yellow-bellied sapsuckers among 
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*em,” he evaded, and hurried on toward 
the beckoning lights. 

The pursuit of trout for a day or two 
drove any thought of other researches 
from my unscientific mind. But a few 
mornings later, as we sat repairing our 
kits, a peculiar and resonant rattle broke 
the quiet of the place. “There goes 
Old Reliable ag’in,” remarked the guide. 

I followed his glance and saw a bird 
perched on the brass ball that topped 
the little flag-pole of our dining-cabin. 
He was busily tapping it with his beak. 
“Does he think there’s a worm in that?” 
I asked—“or juice or something?” 

“Naw; he’s been there before. He 
ain’t a fool, by a long sight.” 

“Ts he drunk?” 

The guide regarded him solemnly. 
“No, he ain’t drunk; he’s just dis- 
turbin’ us for the fun of it.” 

Not drunk, but disorderly! I got up 
and watched him as he flew away. 
There was a certain pertness in his 
manner of flying. Obviously this was 
one of that band of roystering camp- 
followers, and I followed him with my 
eyes till he was lost to sight in the 
woods. “There's something human 
about that bird,” I found myself saying. 

At a city dinner-table, after camping 
days were over, we mentioned our 
Maine woodpeckers and were laughed to 
scorn. As is often the case, the chal- 
lenge of these skeptics made us advo- 
cates where before we had been neutral. 

“No, we did not see them intoxicated. 
We saw those who had seen them. We 
saw the trees full of holes. We saw the 
birds. Some of them even woke us in 
the morning tapping on our cabin roofs 
and drain-pipes.” But this was not 
enough. Shame upon us for presenting 
such weak evidence! Then and there 
I vowed to search for affidavits, experts, 
whatsoever those scoffers demanded to 
silence their scofings. If I could not 
prove the case against my Maine wood- 
peckers, | would show up the depravity 
of the whole woodpecker tribe in general. 

First of all I resorted to an old friend, 
an eminent editor claiming some ac- 
quaintance with birds and beasts. 

“Your story is obviously improbable 
from the very start,” said he. “A wood- 
pecker does not drink sap, nor does he 
drill a hole in a tree unless his instinct 
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informs him that there is a bug or worm 

inside. If that tree was as full of holes 
as you say, it must have been so full of 
bugs or worms that it was dead before 
the woodpeckers attacked it. Therefore 
it could not have had any sap.” 

Meekly I called attention to the 
woodpecker who tried at regular inter- 
vals to make a hole in the brass ball on 
top of a flag-pole, and to those attacking 
a tin drain-pipe. My persistence pro- 
duced nothing but irritation. 

Here was discouragement at the start, 
and yet somehow it failed to close the 
question satisfactorily. There was a 
final recourse. I would write letters of 
inquiry to the most eminent experts. 
My first reply added such a weight of 
discouragement that I deeply regretted 
the other letters already sent on their 
absurd mission. 

ZOOLOGICAL PARK, New York. 

“T never heard of such an occurrence 
as was described to you in Maine. The 
information that was given you is cer- 

tainly remarkable—to say the least. I 
would not venture to publish arything 
of the kind unless | saw it myself; and 
even then I am not sure that I would 
not doubt the evidence of my own eyes! 

“My disbelief is based on the ground 
that one or two, or even half a dozen 
holes such as a woodpecker could drill in 
a green tree could not possibly kill the 
tree. ‘The sapsuckers do kill apple-trees 
by drilling an immense number of holes in 
rings, completely around the trunk, and 
extending upward and downward for 
several feet. These holes, however, are 
exceedingly small—no larger than a 
slate-pencil—and as fast as a hole is dug 
and the sap extracted from it, another 
hole is bored in order to produce a fresh 
supply. 

“1 donot knowof any treeinthe North 
which produces any poisonous sap that 
would stupefy creatures as well organ- 
ized and vigorous as woodpeckers. I 
advise you to regard the alleged obser- 
vations as not prov en! 

** Sincerely yours, 
“Witiiam T. Hornapay.” 


Although now convinced of the ab- 
surdity of my story in its main features, 
certain details seemed to be left in an 
unsatisfactory state. My poor little 
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yarn should die hard, at any rate, s 
gathered up its fragments and laid the; 
out in the following reply to Mr. Horn 
day: 


“Thank you very much for yo 
prompt and definite letter. I should n 
bother you with further corresponden: 
on this subject if it were not for the fa 
that you denied the only part of th 
woodpecker story which I know to | 
true. You say your disbelief is based « 
the ground that one, or two, or eve! 
half a dozen holes such as a woodpecke: 
could drill in a green tree could not pos 
sibly kill the tree. There were tw 
trees left in the clearing. I have been 
up there twice. The first time I went 
there one tree was dead, and as full o! 
holes from top to bottom as a sieve. Let 
us assume that each was a dead tree in 
the first place, despite the statements of 
the campers there. The only tree that 
was perfectly good on my fist visit | 
found on my second to be dying, and a 
great quantity of holes had appeared in 
the trunk and branches. In order to b: 
thoroughly conservative, I will say that 
I have seen as many as twenty wood- 
peckers flying around there at one time. 
There is my data on which I would giv: 
oath. As to whether those disreputable 
birds killed the first tree, and had an 
orgy when they did it, and as to whether 
they alone are the cause of the dying 
condition of the second, I can offer only 
hearsay. 

“The story disturbs my mind consid- 
erably. I hate to tell it, because if 1 am 
to get the credit of being a liar I should 
like to fix up a real, thorough, complete 
and artistic lie that is all my own; this 
one I cannot claim, and part of it is 
apparently the truth. What am I going 
to do about it?” 


This letter brought the following re- 
ply: 


“Your last letter is a puzzler, and | 
pass! I think you will be eminently 
justified in writing up the whole matter 
exactly as you saw it, and as it was re- 
ported to you by people whom you 
believe to be careful observers, and also 
truthful. It seems quite apparent from 
the great number of holes that were 
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iriiled into those trees, that the birds 
ally did kill the trees—a most unusual 
thing to happen in this part of the world, 
though common enough in California 
a different procedure. It will be in- 
resting to your readers to know the 
species of the trees that were killed, and 
other details bearing upon the sub- 

{ ce . . . 

“Of course you will not fail to men- 
tion the species of woodpeckers that 
were connected with the episode you are 
eoing to describe, because that is quite 

important. Weigh carefully every ob- 
servation reported to you by other per- 

ns, and if you can give the names of 
our informants it will be well to do so. 

(his will throw the burden of proof of 
any statements of theirs that may be 
doubtful upon them, and not upon you. 

“But by all means write your story 
and publish it. So far as I am aware, 
it will be absolutely new, and | can 
promise that at least one man in this 
part of the Bronx will read every word 
that you write.” 


Here was new incentive. Perhaps 
these inquiries might result in a contri- 
bution to science that would group my 
name with that of Audubon. But hard 
upon the heels of that friendly and stim- 
ulating letter came a confusion of replies 
that left me perplexed, my mind bruised 
by words that I could not pronounce, 
some of them at least sixteen letters 
long. Among them, however, were some 
wholly within my comprehension, and 
these I quote. For assuredly it is never 
wise or even safe to set down words one 
does not understand, though one should 
hedge them by a veritable bristle of 
quotation-marks. 


“The story of woodpeckers getting 
drunk on fermented sap is an absurd 
fable. They drink the fresh sap. 

“Yours truly, 
‘Ernest THompson Seton.” 


“Replying to yours of the sth, I have 
never witnessed a scene such as you 
describe. The red-bellied woodpeckers 
do drill holes i in live trees for the sap and 
for the soft inner bark, the cambium 
layer, but I have never known them to 
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killa tree. Both birds and insects might 
get drunk on the fermented sap. 
“Very truly yours, 
* Joun Burroucus.” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 

“T am pretty familiar with the wood- 
pecker, and I doubt if they are responsi- 
ble for the foul work of which they are 
accused. So faras I know, a woodpecker 
never drives holes in a tree until a worm 
or insect has previously bored in. 
Whether the holes he drives are hard on 
the trees is another matter. I am in- 
clined to think that it is better to have 
the worms and insects out, because the 
wound will heal. In my judgment trees 
would have died anyway. 

**Now as to the lack of sobriety—I do 
not doubt that fermentation often takes 
place and that some of the birds, in 
search for food which had entered the 
old holes, might have taken too much of 
the fermented products. I have seen 
robins in a ‘loggy’ condition upon very 
ripe berries in the South. 

“With regrets that I cannot give you 
more exact information, I am 
‘Sincerely yours, 
*“Joun B. Watson.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WaSHINGTON, D. C. 

“In response to your request of July 
11th, I take pleasure in forwarding a copy 
of Biological Survey Bulletin, No, 37. 

“T think there can be no doubt as to 
the fact that occasionally woodpeckers 
destroy trees of considerable size, though 
naturally the principal damage they do 
is to young and rather small trees on 
which an equal amount of damage is, 
relative to the size of the tree, much 
greater. 

“There is not the slightest doubt as to 
the sapsucker habitually drinking sap. 
Other species have been known to do 
the same thing, though not habitually. 

“Very truly yours, 


“H. W. HEeNsHaw.” 


“| have just returned from the camp 
after a very pleasant stay of nearly five 
weeks. I regret | am unable to add 
anything of import to the controversy 
regarding the behavior of the wood- 
peckers there. All of the large birch- 
trees about the camp have been removed 
except one. The ones removed did not 
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show that they had been untimely cut 
off by the acts of the birds, as they were 
very large and fully matured. The 
downy woodpeckers were at work on 
the remaining one, feeding on the inner 
bark. And my judgment is that they 
were not helping to prolong the life of 
the tree, as the scars they left were quite 
extensive. I only noticed two yellow- 
bellicd sapsuckers about the camp; and, 
as there were no trees near to feed on, 
their behavior was quite proper. I am 
unable to pass an opinion as to what it 
might have been if they had had an 
opportunity to get full. 

““However, I hope there is some one 
who can settle this momentous question 
for all time. 

‘Yours truly, 
“R. T. Greene.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

“‘T have never found or seen an intoxi- 
cated woodpecker, though I have heard 
the story that they occasionally get too 
heavy a load of the fermented sap of 
their favorite trees. Before expressing 
or even entertaining an opinion on the 
probability of such an occurrence, I 
should wish to know the proportion of 
sugar in the sap of, say, the birch or the 
apple, if that tree also were in question. 
This | do not know, but doubt if sugar 
is present in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce the result described, and of course 
there could be no alcohol without sugar. 
There is another point: the woodpecker 
makes the holes on a vertical limb, 
and the sap flows out; this sap is of 
course fresh and unfermented, and could 
accordingly produce no such untoward 
result; the woodpecker goes away, but 
later returns and finds fermented sap, 
drinks, and falls down stupefied; that, 
I believe, is the idea. But, as you will 
see, this explanation is vulnerable at 
more than one point; a liquid cannot 
concentrate in a vertically placed hole, 
but will ooze out by capillary attraction 
as well as by gravity, and be quickly dis- 
sipated by evaporation; moreover, the 
oozing will tend to keep the sap fresh 
in the hole made by the woodpecker, and 
where he is supposed to get his grog. 
So you see that such general considera- 
tions are not very favorable to the idea. 
Further, I am not at all sure that over- 


ripe fruits, when hanging to the bush 
tree, undergo alcoholic fermentatio: 
they certainly do not unless their skin 
broken by force or decay; the gene: 
tendency is to shrink by drying, leadin 
to a concentration of their juices, whi 
they cling to the tree. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
‘Francis H. Herrick.” 


MERIDEN, N. H 

“T do not think it impossible, perha, 
not improbable, that a woodpecker, ; 
least a yellow-bellied woodpecker, mig! 
become stupefied by drinking the fe: 
mented sap of a birch-tree. Birch sa; 
constitutes a favorite and, at times, t! 
principal food of this bird, and if 
domestic or other reasons he were driv I 
to drink it when it had fermented, 
seems reasonable to believe that lh: 
might become intoxicated. Mr. Clifto 
W. Loveland, Ornithologist of the Rhod 
Island State Board of Agriculture, ha 
observed that humming-birds and som: 
squirrels which fed on sap flowing from 
pits made in birch-trees by yellow 
bellied woodpeckers appeared to bi 
stimulated, while other squirrels wer 
rendered loggy and stupid by drinking 
the same sap. 

“Robins overtaken by late snow- 
storms in the spring, and reduced to eat- 
ing the decayed apples which still hang 
on the trees, sometimes roll around on 
the snow, utterly helpless, apparently 
from the effects of the fermented apple- 
juice. 

““A young black bear, with whom | 
had a close personal acquaintance, once 
showed all the usual signs of intoxication 
after having surreptitiously—or perhaps 
I should say sirup-titiously—eaten all 
the molasses he could hold. 

“1 doubt if woodpeckers or other birds 
ever do wilful mischief. That is to say, 
whatever damage or annoyance they 
may cause by their actions, I believe 
that those actions were performed with- 
out any intention of causing damage or 
annoyance, without even the knowledge 
that such damage and annoyance had 
been or could be caused by anything. 
Probably the primary object of the 
drumming of woodpeckers is to signal 
to other woodpeckers. The act is per- 
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sh upon some resonant object. For- 
ti merly this object was usually a hard, 
cin dead branch or twig. But, like purple 
ne! martins, chimney - swifts, and many 
dit eher birds, the woodpeckers find that 
whi certain changes in their environment are 
advantageous to them, and take advan- 
rave of these changes. They have found 
that metal water-spouts, taut wire, tin 
_ and perhaps screen-doors are more 
resonant than dead branches, and drum 
ha : upon them probably for that reason. 
f, ; “Tn some cases it would appear that 
ig a they have developed a taste for the 
fi ’ music as well, and drum away, appar- 
Sa . ently quite indifferent as to whether 
t! 3 they are heard by others of their kind or 
fi ; not. Sometimes, unfortunately, they 
vi ‘ lect, and repeatedly visit, drumming- 
|, it ( posts close to the abodes of people who 
do not appreciate that kind of music, 
te Z their innocent attempts to express 
od $ themselves are mistaken for cussedness. 
h Z ‘Sincerely yours, 
yme 3 “Ernest Haroitp Baynes.” 
Ol = 
rv “Of course, we never had any expert 
b opinion on the actions of the wood- 
er peckers at——-Pond. The facts were 
ing the a white birch-tree standing in 
the clearing seemed to be especially at- 
vv é tractive to a lot of woodpeckers—so 
at 4 much so that the attention of people in 
ing = the camp was attracted to their antics. 
on : lhe tree was giving forth lots of sap, 
tly | 3 and so far as we could judge the wood- 
le- 3 peckers were attracted by it, as they 
3 gathered on the tree in numbers. They 
a 9 seemed to be stupefied—so much so that 
Ce 7 1 could take a fishing-rod and poke 
on — at them and they wonld not leave thetree. 
ps 4 People around the camp who watched 
all ; them said they were intoxicated. The 
¥ birds would fly to the tree as any bird 
ds “a would fly, apparently full of life and 
y; ‘ energy, and after remaining there and 
ey apparently feeding upon this sap they 
ve ; became, as | have said, stupefied. 
h- 3 “The opinion that the sap had over- 
Or F. red the birds was, of course, simply 
re { a layman’s idea, but as a lawyer, familiar 
‘d with the rules of evidence, I am certain 
g. | could convince a jury that the sap 
t was responsible for their condition. 
al . Whether the circumstances would have 
r- iny effect upon a body of scientists, | 
e » not know. It certainly is a fact, 
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however, that those people who visited 
the camp for two or three years while 
this was going on were firmly convinced 
that the woodpeckers ate the sap and 
that it dulled their faculties. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Cartes N. Coppine.” 


Extract from “Instinct and Intelli- 
gence in Birds,” by Prof. Francis H. 
Herrick, in Popular Science Monthly: 


“The president of a large university 
recently compared the futile efforts of 
certain reformers with those of a flicker 
which was seen to be repeatedly engaged 
in the vain attempt to ‘dmill a hole 
through a copper gutter.” The compari- 
son may be apt to point a moral, but 
is a trifle unfair to both the instincts and 
intelligence of a useful bird, which will 
drum on any resonator, either to call 
its mates or for the pleasure of the sound, 
and by habit will come to the same place 
daily for more than a week, as in a case 
which we recently noticed. In this 
instance the resonant body was the roof 
of a bird-house, one shingle thick, to 
pierce which, had that been its object, 
one or two blows of its strong bill would 
have sufficed.” 


Long before the arrival of the last 
word from these correspondents | had 
ceased to hope for a settlement of the 
original problem. What those Maine 
birds did or did not do would never be 
proved. But what a woodpecker or 
even a robin might do if tempted was a 
more interesting question. May there 
be in a bird’s nature capabilities for mis- 
chief or crime I had not hitherto sus- 
pected? My eyes were opened to evi- 
dence. An item in tHe day’s news 
caught my attention: 


WOODPECKERS DESTROY 
CHURCH 
ANCIENT EpiFicE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
VILLAGE PRACTICALLY WRECKED 
By Miscurevous Brrps 


Can there be atheists among them? 
I have heard that there are kindly dis- 
posed people ready to devote funds for 
the establishment of cemeteries for pet 
birds and beasts. Do they not owe a 
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greater duty to the living? Let them 
seek out woodpecker colonies where the 
moral tone is low, and provide funds for 
the maintenance among them of settle- 
ment-workers; gently bred canaries 
from clergymen’s households might be 
drafted, if they would not volunteer. 

These are but leaves from the note- 
book of an unscientific person; they ar- 
rive at no conclusions—not even a sum- 
ming up; yet perhaps some passing sci- 
entist may find a grain of wheat among 
the chaff. As for myself, I seem to pos- 
sess a changed attitude of mind toward 
the whole feathered tribe. 

Professor Herrick’s woodpecker ac- 
quaintance who drummed upon the roof 
of a bird-house daily for more than a 
week may have been calling his mates 
or he may have loved the music of his 
own making. But if I were asked to 
give an unscientific opinion upon the 
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question, I should say, “Tell me first 
what family lived within that bird- 3 
house, and all that you may chance to j 
know of the social gossip of that bird 
ears 
community. ’ 
Only a day or two ago we were waked 
at a very early hour by a woodpecker 
who rapped resoundingly on the wire 
netting in our front screen-door. No 
one can convince me that he sought food 
or drink; he was looking for trouble. 
To-day one flew to a tree close at hand, 
caught sight of me, and immediately put 
the tree-trunk between us. One time | 
should have admired his plumage, felt 
some little pride because of his tame- 
ness, and given him no further thought. 
But now I dropped my rake and fol- 
lowed him around his tree-trunk, saying, 
pleadingly: ‘“You’re up to something, 
old chap. Let me in on it, won’t you? 
I’m a good fellow, myself.” 








Transmutation 
h BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 
HREE things I knew with power to remake . 1 
. The world of sense, three lovely things to break ) | 
4 The shackles of the actual, and thrill the soul awake. bs 
} 4 
Once on a windy down there came to me ; 


An April gladness; I was strong and free, q 
Drunk with divine desire and hope: youth was that ecstasy. P 


ae, 


And once upon a moment unaware 
There fell a hush, a holiness: and there 
For ever is the place of love, for ever tranced the air. 


* 
Greater than these that glory at my heart 
When first I knew a heaven set apart, 
And was a doorkeeper within the holy courts of art. 


These three: yet now a light wherewith these vie 
Is on the reborn earth, the new-made sky! .. . z 
Death’s shadow has lain dark on me—and death has passed me by. 









Michael Comes 





into His Own 


pecker BY IMOGEN CLARK 
C Wire 
~ No : aS 6 Gr AEL lay very still wailed under the bedclothes; “there 
It food — | 2% 3 watching the night light ain’t anybody awake but me.” 
‘oul Pas 2 winking on the nursery The distinction possessed no charm, 
hand, i. iM 5 ceiling. Outside alittle but his resources were too limited to sug- 
ly put he June wind whispered gest any remedy. He curled himself 
time | ee 2 softly at the window, up in a patient, miserable little heap, 
e, felt PS \; EIN “I’m awake, too.” He and suddenly there came racing into his 
tame- was glad to hear its voice, the house was_ mind a story from Nurse’s repertoire 
ught. B so quiet. that was warranted to produce sleep in 
d fol 4 In the stillness the old clock on the the most wakeful. It was about a small 
1yving ; landing suddenly cleared its throat, as boy who tried to empty the ocean with 
thing, it had a habit of doing just before strik- his little tin pail, and set forth—without 
you? ‘ and Michael started up in alarm. any flowers of rhetoric—the simple proc- 
» But the next moment the mellow voice, ess of how he “dipped up the water and 
i familiar, yet oddly strange at the same threw it away, dipped up the water and 
> time, boomed out reassuringly. He threw it away, dipped up the wa-ter 
breathed freer, and fell to counting the Nurse always nodded off here, they both 
trokes, growing a trifle dizzy because nodded off, and the result of the young 


there were so many. Twelve! It was 
. h an old, grown-up sound, far sol- 
emner than the noon twelve that Nurse 
’ 1 midday. He thrilled at the 
ight that this was midnight, the deep 
hush all around unbroken save for a 
muffled noise, like the roar in a big shell, 
that came from the adjoining room 
vhere Nurse was lying on her back. 
sually Michael slept the night 
through, except when he was ill, and 
some one was always near to give 
n medicine, or to turn the pillow cool 
ide out, or to say something funny to 
ep him from thinking of the pain. 
He dragged his little weary body higher 
up on the pillows, telling himself that 
the reason he was awake now was be- 





Sy AIA 6 ROB 


« cause he’d been thinking too much 
about the dreadful deep-down ache that 

was worse than a sore-throat ache or a 
head-ache ache. He couldn’t tell people 

; about it. Not even Mother. But if 
Father were alive he’d have understood 

hy the ache should make a little boy 

_ of six and a quarter feel tired ‘and 
F. bruised and old, all in a moment. The 
clock began to gargle again, waited the 
allotted space, then struck “One!” 


slowly, and stopped. 
“It’s dropped off, too,” 





Michael 





hero’s efforts were shrouded in mystery. 
Michael went painstakingly through the 
details, mimicking the singsong tones, 
but sleep was farther off than ever. 
What did people do when they wanted 
to go to sleep and couldn’t? Searching 
for ways and means, Michael suddenly 
remembered that Cook had told Nurse 
that sheep would always send you off. 
Aunt Angy had taught him a poetry- 
piece about sheep—and it really made 
your eyes blink. He began to mumble 
the verses slowly: 
‘The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white, 
They follow their leader nose and tail, 
For they must be home by night. 


‘And one slips over, and one comes next, 
ony one runs after behind, 
The gray one’s 


‘I never saw a gray sheep,” he said, 
dropping into skeptical prose; “they're 
white, or yellowish, and sometimes 
black. Oh, dear! I forget the sleeping- 
est part of that piece. But sheep ain't 


any good; I don’t like them, they’ve 
got such—” 
[The ache wouldn’t go away. Every- 


thing brought it back. He threw off the 
light summer blanket and sat up, a for- 
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that was clearly too big for him. What 
time was it when it was one after mid- 
night? He’d never known that a night 
could be so long; and the awful ache 
kept saying, “Think about me—think 
about me—” Oh! he didn’t want to 
think about it; he wanted to forget it. 
But dipping up water and throwing it 
away wouldn’t do it— 

“One—two,” sounded the clock. 

Two! Why, that must mean the day 
was getting born. It was dark every- 
where, and the nursery light was so 
shaky—and there was a little bird stir- 
ring—and, yes, there was Aunt Angy’s 
voice saying slower and slower: 





“And over they go, and over they go, 
And over—the top of the hill— 
The good—little sheep—run . . .” 


“Mercy on us, Michael!” Nurse cried. 
“T’ve been calling you since never was. 
It’s time to get up, sleepyhead.” 


On his way to find his mother Michael 

aused at the gardener’s side, and the 
ae shears immediately stopped their 
work. Bennett was a man he would 
heve understood about the ache, if it 
hadn’t been such a nintimit thing that 
it must be kept strictly to oneself. 

“T’d like along-legged rose for Motner, 
please,” the boy satd; “and don’t leave 
any prickles on.” He waited without 
speaking—an unusual thing for him— 
while the flower was cut and trimmed; 
then he took it gravely, but made no 
attempt to leave. “‘Have you ever been 
up at twelve midnight o'clock, Ben- 
nett?” he asked as casually as he could 
manage, after the silence had grown a 
trifle irksome. 

Bennett stole a look at the small, pre- 
occupied face before answering. ‘Well, 
since it’s you,” he said, slowly, “I don’t 
mind owning that I have, but I only 
does it occasional, because it don’t agree 
with gardening. I’m an eight - hour 
man 

“What’s that prezactly?” 

**Eight hours for slumber solid, and 
you can’t get ’em :f you don’t turn in till 
after the clock’s gone twelve. And if 
you have to be up—why, up it is, and a 
splitting headache in consequence, and a 
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lorn little figure, fighting with a trouble 





brackish tongue, not to mention other 
things.” 

Michael had no headache, nor what- 
ever it was to the tongue, though Nurs; 
had investigated his only a short time 
before, declaring he looked as white as 
chalk and was altogether too picksom 
with his food. He hadn’t spoken of 
twelve midnight to her, feeling that sh 
wouldn’t understand, but it evidently 
was directly responsible for much. And 
Bennett had said there were other things 
he couldn’t mention; inside aches, Mi- 
chael suspected from his own experi- 
ence. 

“What’s the one sound after twelve 
midnight?” he demanded of Bennett 

“Why, that’s accordin’ to the clock. 
It may be the half-hour, or it may be the 
whole—”’ 

“Ts it later?” 

“If you’re making a night of it, then 
it is later; but if you’re starting to get 
up, then it’s early.” 

Such evidence was confusing and had 
to be dismissed. 

“But two is most morning, isn’t it?” 

“It’s peep of day—” 

“Not reely? I thought that was a 
waking-up bird.” 

“You don’t never mean to say you 
heard it? Two—and the one before 
and the twelve sounds?” 

Michael nodded, swelling importantly 
and stretching his small legs so wide 
that he almost lost his balance. 

“Well, you are coming on, you kid.” 
Then admiration was swallowed up in 
solicitude. “You ain’t feeling bad any- 
wheres, be you?”’ 

“Nothing catchable, thank you,” 
Michael replied hurriedly, his secret 
trembling on the brink of disclosure, 
“but I must go now.” He darted off, 
and as swiftly retraced his steps. “ Er— 
you won’t—say anything about—”’ he 
wagged his head mysteriously. 

“Wild horses couldn’t drag it from 
me,’ Bennett declared with appropriate 
emphasis, then he went on pruning his 
roses, pondering certain things and not 
even laughing. He was a very unusual 
man, was Bennett! 





Mrs. Wynford was in the morning- 
room, but she turned from her desk 
at Michael’s entrance, and he ran into 
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ames r outstretched arms swift as a homing never—” She stopped as she saw his 
t what. rd. He stood back from her after a trembling lips, the common sign of 
: Nurs, - 4 oment, his breath coming in short, hurt soul that is so pitiful in a child. 
rt tim, roken gasps. “Did I promise?’ she asked quickly. 
hite as “Mother dear,” he cried, and some- “ lell me your sufficient reason, and I'll 
te thing in his voice drew her attention _ see if | can keep my word.” > 
aay juickly from the rose she was pinning in He waited for no further permission. 
hat che her gown to the little 
ident] A hgure before her, “* by ve 
“9 q got a fishin’ reason. 
things ; Her perplexity f 
s, Mi- changed to apprehen- ry 
experi- sion as she noted the ‘ 
ve subtle difference in his 
twelve appearance. Under 
-nnett the shadowing curls | 
clock the small face seemed 
be th. smaller and paler than 
Py usual, and the heavy 
. circles beneath the 
tla large eyes made them 
es appear uncannily big. ) 
ae f What had they all 
id had been thinking of? The | 
nameless fear that had h 
eit?” 4 haunted her since her | 
husband’s death had 
was 2 ; left her the sole guar- 
x dian of their only child 
» wou 4 was at her throat like 
. t ‘ i 
Td ; . an icy hand. Her mind 
‘ raced back over the f 
tantly past months, searching | 
wide for some exposure to | 


: cold, or to infection, 
kid.” 4 or to fatigue—fatigue, 
’ that was it! 





“A fishing reason,” 
; she echoed, unsteadily. 
vou.” “Well, we'll go to- . 
lions gether to some jolly | 
ites little brook, precious 
d off. 4 mite, and catch 
‘Er - “Oh, not that! I 
he mean the fishin’ rea- 
E son. Don’t you re- ‘* HAVE YOU EVER BEEN UP AT TWELVE MIDNIGHT?” 
a member?” A shadow 
siteee ‘ darkened the tense ms m1 
= little face. “It’s this,” he raised one des- The very flood-gates of his being were 
F wine perate hand and tugged at the golden opened, and out rushed a torrent of 
eenal hair lying far down his shoulders words. She sat listening, conscious that 
“them! You told me—you promised she was in the presence of a real grief 
honest, ” went on the shrill, shaking voice, for Michael’s distress had bitten deep 
nine- “that the next time I asked, if I had His curls had long been a badge o 
desk a fishin’ reason, you’d let them come off.””._ shame to him, but she had never seen 
into “Your beautiful curls,” she inter- anything incongruous in his masculine 
rupted. “Oh! Michael darling, you’re garments and the tle girlish hair. 


Vout. CXXXII—No 


788.—34 





‘DID I PROMISE?” SHE 


The last time he had spoken on the sub- 
ject to her she had refused his pleadings 
as usual, though she had given the con- 
ditional promise, forgetting it almost the 


next moment. While his portrait was 
being painted there was no immediate 
danger to his curls, and he had gone on 
wearing them uncomplainingly, meet- 
ing each day—as she now discovered 
some gibe or taunt that must have hurt 
him cruelly. Then the “sufficient rea- 
son” had come, though at first he had 
not recognized it as such, feeling only 
its intolerable pain. 

On the journey from town to their 
country home he had been separated at 
the station from the rest of the party for 
a few minutes, and too proud to cry or 
show his fright, he had appealed to a 
couple of bystanders for help. Instead 
of giving the desired aid the loungers 
jeered at his perplexity, calling him 


“sissy,” and pulling his curls. They 


ASKED QUICKLY 


greeted his indignant protests with 
laughter, declaring that no boy of his 
age would wear long hair and a girl’s 
coat that reached below the knees 
Their mocking words were like so many 
blows to the little fellow, who, escaping 
from his tormentors, uncertain what to 
do or where to go, had run almost at 
once into Nurse’s arms, so glad to see 
her that he had not minded her scolding. 

“But that was a week ago,” Mrs. 
Wynford cried, when the recital was at 
an end. ‘Why didn’t you tell Mother 
about it sooner?” 

“There was comp’ny here; I didn’t 
want to ’sturb you.” 

A whole week. Seven long days, and 
the pain gnawing at his heart all the 
while. That was why he looked so worn 
and fragile. 

“But the visitors left Monday, and 
this is Wednesday, dear.” 

“You had a headache yestiddy, Moth- 
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headache. | 





d close-the-blinds 
uldn’t ’noy you.” 
“Oh my Michael!” 
[he tears were running down her 
eeks. He wondered if it was the left- 

ver headache that made her cry; his 
vn inside ache was pricking him sharp- 
_ but there wasn’t the least little mist 
his eves. Then suddenly—unbeliev- 
bly—she blurted out some choked-up 
vords: “Your curls shal! come off this 
very dav.” 
\ flash of joy swept over his face. 
It surged through him like an electric 
irrent. He throbbed with life. He 
nted to dance, to sing, and all about 
him was the sound of a woman’s sobs. 
His mother was crying, his very own 
mother. Did she care like that for those 
dreadful curls? Would she be missing 
them like that? He trembled a little 
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and put his hand on her shoulder. 
‘Don’t,” he said, in a grown-up sort 
of voice; “don’t mind so awful bad. | 
won't have them off, ever. And | won’t 
never, never tease you about them 
again. Cross my heart, I won't!” 

Somehow he was in her arms in an 
instant, her swift, warm kisses on his 
face. Never had they been so near, so 
dear to each other, for the double bond 
of pity and of love made them one. 
But she would not accept his sacrifice. 
His wish should be granted. And close 
upon her decision there came an inter- 
ruption. From the hall sounded ap- 
proaching voices, and the room was sud- 
denly invaded by Granny and Aunt 
Angela, who had motored over to spend 
the day. 

Mrs. Sargent was a large lady who 
small chair, and the 


always selected 








HI AWAITED FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
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chair said it didn’t like it as plainly as 
possible. She sat down now with the 
usual protest from the wooden voice, 
which her own sigh of content almost 
drowned, and summoned Michael to 
her, enveloping him in her capacious 
embrace, one hand stroking his curls as 
a miser touches his gold. 

“What's the matter, Letty?’ Aunt 
Angy demanded with the directness of a 
younger sister. ‘You look a perfect 
fright.” 

Mrs. Wynford murmured something 
about yesterday’s headache, which con- 
vinced nobody, and seeing that the 
secret could not be concealed, she pro- 
ceeded to explode the bomb. There fol- 
lowed a moment’s hush like that which 
precedes a storm, then the very founda- 


tions of the earth seemed to burst 
asunder. Michael retreated to a far 
corner, where he tremblingly awaited 


further developments, and his mother 
intrenched herself in her turn behind the 
one explanation she had to offer in de- 
fense of her conduct. She had given her 
promise. 

Miss Angela, tossing her pretty head, 
confided to space that were she so in- 
clined she could recall many times when 
people hadn’t thought so much of their 
pledged word, and Mrs. Sargent, from 
the summit of her years, declared that a 
bad promise better broken than 
kept. She also demanded magisterially 
the exact nature of this particular prom- 
ise. 

Michael shivered. Not even to Ben- 
nett had he been able to speak of the 
humiliation he had endured; his mother 
was the only one who knew, and of 
course Granny and Aunt Angy would 
say that a person ought to have a more 
fishin’ reason than just the talk of 
rough men. 

“Forgive me, Mother dear,” his own 
mother said, softly; “I can’t tell you 
because it’s Michael’s secret and mine. 
But you must believe that I know best 
in deciding that the curls must really 


rO. 


was 


He looked back at her with new adora- 
tion in his shining eyes. He could trust 
her for ever! She had understood, be- 
cause she was a father-and-mother moth- 

r all in one. It was wonderful! The 
reached him. 


increased hubbub hardly 
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The laments, reproaches, scoldings » 
like so many idle little waves surg 
up around a big rock and falling b: 
again quite broken. Nurse, hastily su 
moned, appeared on the scene, and | 
feelings threatened to submerge all but 
him. His calm remained unshak 
though when she refused absolutely 
take charge of the shearing, declari 
that she’d give notice first, his high heart 
fell. To whom was the momentous task 
to be intrusted? It was a question 
had not considered, half expecting that 
the hated head-covering would disap 
pear as if by magic. 

His mother, with that new unde: 
standing of hers, solved the difficulty b 
immediately telephoning for the villag 
barber. She did not give herself a mo 
ment’s pause, evidently not placing en 
tire faith in the steadfastness of her ow: 
will-power, and it was not until the a1 
rangements were completed that sh« 
realized what she had done. Then sh¢ 
hung up the receiver limply and turned 
a white face to three pairs 
eyes—the ecstatic ones did 
into her range of vision. 

“That man will be here in a half 
hour,” she faltered. “I’ve kept my 
promise, but I can’t stay to see it done.”’ 

“You needn’t expect me to be pres- 
ent, Letitia Sarge nt Wynford,” 
voice interrupted. “I’ve done much for 
you. I’ve sacrificed myself again and 
again, but a mother’s feelings are made 
to be trampled upon—to be Mrs 
Sargent withdrew hastily from the pit- 
fall digged by her own eloquence, and 
continued with unmistakable emphasis: 

‘This is different. This is flat opposi- 
tion to my wishes. I shall not counte- 
nance it. I shall go to the library, and 
I’d like some tea immediately. 1 wash 
my hands of the affair.” 

“IT won't be staying, neither, 
Wynford, ma’am. I’ve served you 
faithful, but flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand seeing them curls that have been 
the very apples of me eyes torn bodily 
from their roots. No, ma’am, I'll not 
stay, not even if you was to go down on 
your bended knees. I wash my hands 
of the whole thing,” and, wringing thos¢ 
members above her head, Nurse vanished 
precipitately. 

Aunt Angela advanced into the center 
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MICHAEL 


f the room and faced her sister like an 
“You can’t count on 
ne now, Letty. I draw the line at the 
irber. | couldn’t see those darling 
iris cut off. It would be like watching 
mething very precious and—and holy 
, I won’t stay 


cusing angel. 


ippe d to pieces. 

“Nobody wants you 
to, Aunt Angy,” piped 
Michael from his corner. 
‘And nobody don't 
need to stay, anyhow; 
Ll ’te nd to the cutting 
Ff myself, thank you.” 


When Mr. Perkins 
was shown up “‘to cut 
the young gentleman’s 


hair,” that personage 
alone received him. 
Mrs. Wynford had 
locked herself in her 


room, Mrs. Sargent was 
in the library, Nurse 
hadretreate d to her 
own quarters, and Aunt 
Angela was nowhere to 
But the fact 
that he was deserted in 
this his great hour 
did not weigh upon 
Michael’s spirits. He 
went forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Mr. Barber,” he 
cried, going immediate- 
ly to the heart of the 
matter, “Bennett says 
you do cut beautiful, 
likewise shave, but | 
won't have any shaving 
done yet, please. It’s 
just plain cutting, sir 


be seen. 
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the contents of his bag on a small tabie, 
shrugging out of a dark coat, and wrig- 
gling into a white jacket. The boy 
watched, dumb with admiration. It was 
only when, as a final step in the prepara- 
tions, Mr. Perkins proce ded to wash his 
hands that Michael found his tongue. 


every curl off so It won t NEVER WAS THERE A MORE BEAUTIFUL SOUND THAN 
evel sprout up again THE SHISH OF THE SCISSORS THROUGH THAT FIRST CURL 
and I sha’n’t mind if 


you hurt.” 

Mr. Perkins understood; no one bet- 
ter. As for hurting, that wasn’t in his 
line. Short, stout, with a round, pink 
face and little, bright blue eyes under a 
thatch of red hair that was carefully 
plastered in place, the new-comer was 
not still a moment. He darted about 
the bath-room while he talked, twitch- 
ing a chair in front of the window, send- 
ing up the shade with a jerk, spreading 


“Granny said she’d wash hers,” he 
exclaimed, “‘and so did Nurse. And 
Mother went right off; so I guess she 
done it, too. Must hands always be 
washed when hair is cut?” 

Mr. Perkins beamed. He couldn’t lay 
down rules for anybody, but he aimed 
to be pertickiler himself, and cleanliness, 
as most folks knew, was next to godli- 


ness. He bowed his small patron to the 
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chair, and after he was seated whisked 
a large towel about him, securing it 
firmly at the back of his neck, and 
then 


Michael felt a curious shiver, half of 
delight, half of fear, thrill the length of 


his spine. His breath came quickly. He 
put up one hand 
to stay the whirl- 
ing energy. 

“Mr. Barber” 

his voice was 
hoarse with ex- 
citement—"l 
ain’t a-going to 
wink, even. And 

I want them off 
close. Bennett 
says when you 
get through you 
sprinkle nice- 
smelling stuff on 
that keeps the 
hairs flat. Please 
put on heaps, so 
mine will Stay 
flatter than flat; 
Mother will pay 
extra for it, | 
know - 

Mr. Perkins 
obligingly re- 
moved the cork 
from a bottle 
which he passed 
several times 
beneath a small, 
appreciative 
nose. 

“Mrs. Wyn- 
ford gave direc- 
tions over the 
*phone, sir. She 
said your hair 
was to be cut, but 
she did suggest 
neck, sir.” 

““My mother told me the curls could 
come off,” Michael interrupted sharply. 

“Perhaps a lady’s ‘come off’ is differ- 
ent from a young gentleman’s, sir.” 

“Is ours shorter?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Perkins, “I 
must own it is. Maybe it would be best 
to institute inquiries—I mean ask Mrs. 
Wynford 

“No, it wouldn’t, 


A REAL BOY 


We'll have it our 





LOOKED OUT AT HIM 


way—ours. Oh!” a wave of ang 


surged through the small breast—‘‘«})! 


you don’t know—” 

The twinkling blue eyes looked back 
into the big brown ones, and sudde: 
they lost some of their twinkle. “‘I , 
sir. Curls was once my abominatio1 

ss n d Vo 
mother, and y: 
grandmoth« 
and your aunt 
and—ever 
body 

“Yes, sir, the 
felt according 
So I just hooke« | 
off by my Own, 
and got "em 
sheared.” 

Michael’s eye 
went up to th 
carefully plas 
tered locks 
Nothing could bx 
so nice and flat 
and shiny. He 
breathed 
tentedly. 

“T knew you'd 
understand. And 
it isn’t to be a 
lady’s cut-off?” 

“No, it sha’n’t 
be that, sir, | 
promise you.” 
Then Mr. Per- 
kins took up his 
implements. 

In his later life 
Michael was to 
hear and love the 
world’s best 
music, but never 
at any time was 
there a more 
beautiful sound 
to him than the 
shish of the scissors through that first 
curl of his; simultaneously, however, 
came a note of discord. 

“Oh-oh-oh!”’ wailed Aunt Angy in 
sobbing crescendo, as she deserted her 
position of spy in the hall without, “one 
curl has gone!” 

“Shut the 
manded. 


M I. Perkins obeyed. 


con- 


N, Than 


door,” Michael com- 
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MICHAEL COMES 





succeeded other ecstasies. Seven of 

m! Each complete in itself, and only 

king in an inappreciable degree the 

st fine rapture of that blissful suprem« 
ment. Presently the air was redo- 
1t with perfumes outrivaling those of 
eaby. and Michael, wrinkling up his 
etle nose, took long, deep whilfs of the 
romatic fragrance. A powder-puff, de- 

‘ously sweet, skimmed like a butter- 

y’s wing across his cheeks, his ears, his 
nroaty, the cloth was removed, and he 

as—free. He did not stir at first. so 

‘azv was he with the fulflment of his 
desire, but after a minute he got down 
eravely and, Mr. Perkins’s back being 
bligingly turned, stepped to the mirror. 
\ real boy looked out at him. 

“Satisfactory, sir?” 

“Bully!” The new word leaped out 
in quite a new voice; it fairly strutted. 
“Tust bully!” 

“Thank you, sir. In my opinion it is 
a vast improvement on what went 
before—behind, I should say.” Mr. Per- 
kins stood up, with rather a red face 
from bending over his vag, and held 
out the despised ringlets. 

“Take them away 
spluttered Michael. 

“Oh! no, sir; your ma would object 
She directed me perticki- 


, 


drown them,” 


strenuous. 
lerly to leave these.’ 

“What does she want them for?” 
\pprehension reduced the question to a 
shrill whisper. 

“Well, ladies is ladies; we have to 
humor them.” Mr. Perkins looked down 
at his companion with a wink as of one 
seasoned man to another. ‘They like 
to keep the curls in a little white box,” 
he further explained, “tied with a blue 
ribbon, and a verse on the outside: 


“These precious locks once grew 
Upon my darling’s head, 
lhen steel descended true, 
And they were severéd.” 


“Will Mother write that on mine?” 
Michael demanded, ecstatically. 

“Er-er-something to that effect, sir, 
something similar. There are many 
other poets. (Good-day, Master Wyn- 
ford; when you need trimming again 
I'll be glad to serve you.” 

Michael cast one look at the shining 
mass in his grasp, then he raised his re- 
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proachful eyes. He had trusted this 
man—liked him. 

“Off for good and all, sir, believe me! 
But hair grows like the grass of the 
fields, and has to be kept back. Only 
never curls again for you—on my 
honor!” 

Michael stretched out his disengaged 
hand and wrung the capable one of the 
departing Perkins with a fervor he did 
not attempt to disguise. Then, left to 
himself, a single bound took him to the 
mirror, and he stood gloating over his 
reflection. Presently from somewhere 
in the quiet house there came the sound 
of his name. He ran out into the hall, 
listening for a moment, and again his 
mother’s voice such a queer, sore- 
throatish voice!—floated up from the 
library, bidding him come down. 

They were all there waiting for him, 
and they were very quiet in that long 
first moment that seemed as if it would 
never end. Then there was a faint stir. 

** Michael!’ Granny wailed. 

**Michael!’ Aunt Angy stammered. 

“Michael,” Nurse groaned. 

His mother said nothing. 

‘“*He’s the image of Great-uncle Bain- 
bridge Sargent!’ shrieked Granny, “the 
plainest man in the whole family, and | 
never saw the resemblance before 
never!” 

“Oh, darling, I didn’t know you had 
such a funny, weeny-teeny, pipe-stemmy 
neck,” cried Aunt Angy; ‘“‘your lovely 
curls hid it till now!” 

“Gone they are! Thim ringlets and 
stringlets that were the pulse of me 
hearrt,’” moaned Nurse. ‘“T’ll see thim 
no more!” 

And still Mother was silent. 

“T’ve brought them to you,”’ Michael 
said, slowly, ignoring the rest, his eyes 
on hers. ‘You can keep them f’revet 
an’ ever in a box with po’try on it.” 

He stretched out his hand with its 
golden freight. She ran to him. 

**Mother’s The old pet term hov- 
ered on her lips, but one glance at the 
grave young face with its new look oi 
pain checked her. **Mother’s little 
man!’ she said, in a ringing voice; then 
she broke down, and her arms closed 
round him. 

There! 
“Don’t cry. 


The re!”’ he soothed her. 
I'll take care of you.” 
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x Ry, ak U RIOU SLY enough, 
Coan Aus Y the wage is by no means 
+ CC /2 the most significant fac- 
4 «My tor in minimum-wage 
I I \\ legislation, although the 

ry Riel establishment of a mint 

\s LEY mum living wage for 
women is the immediate object of our 
American minimum-wage laws; neither 
is the attempt to safe guard women from 
the more brutal forms of exploitation, 
although the emotional appeal in behalf 
of motherhood that followed the recent 
revelations of commercialized trafic in 
women had much to do with the enact- 
ment of eight minimum-wage laws in the 
single year 1913. In so far as these laws 
are merely protective, they do not radi- 
cally differ from the long sequence of 
factory acts that have gradually crept 
into our statutes since the time, almost 



















































































" one hundred years ago, when Lord 
| Shaftesbury aroused the English-speak- 
ing world to the dangers of race de- 
a generation latent in the unrestricted 








employment of women and children. 

The important contribution of mini- 

mum-wage laws to the theory and struc- 

ture of government—the factor that dis- 

tinguishes them from laws regulating the 

sanitary condition of factories, compen- 

sation for industrial injuries, hours of 

employment for women and children—is 

that their just and effective enforcement 

requires the creation of a wage board or 

industrial parliament by virtue of which 

| labor, for the first time in American his- 

tory, is raised from the level of a com- 

modity, subject like beef and pork to 

higgling in the open mi irket, to the rank 
of industrial citizenship. 

Nine states have enacted minimum- 
wage laws. Of these a majority estab- 
lish as their chief administrative body 
an Industrial Commission with super- 
visory powers over all industries in the 
state, and authorized to determine and 
enforce the payment of a wage to women 
adequate to meet the cost of living and 

















































































































The Meaning of the Minimum Wage 


ROBERT 








W. BRUERE 


to maintain them in health. 
restriction upon this € 
the courts, on appeal from one or m re 


The chiet 
‘ommission is that 


employers, may review the Commis- 
sion’s determinations and set them aside 
in case they are shown to be confiscatory 

that 1S, so high as to deprive the em- 
ployer of a reasonable return on his 
vestment. 

But how is such a Commission t 
know what amount will keep women i 
health and yet not destroy profits? 
Clearly, the simplest way is to consult 
with workers and employers, to secur 
the actual budgets of the 
test the intelligence of their expendi- 
tures, and to ascertain from the em- 
ployers how they are conducting their 
business and whether their earnings 
represent the results of intelligent and 
efhcient management. Who else could 
be so well qualified to supply the facts 

Accordingly, five of our minimum 
wage laws authorize, and two of them 
require, the Commission to convoke a 
subordinate council or industrial par- 
liament, usually designated the Wage 
Board, in which the employ ers and em- 
ployees are equally represented, and 
before which all the facts bearing upon 
the work, earnings, and living conditions 
of the employees on the one hand, and 
the investment, efficiency, and profits of 
the employers on the other, are brought 
for discussion. We have long been a 
customed to voluntary conferences be- 
tween employers and _representativ: 
workers in organized trades for the pur 
poses of collective bargaining; but neve: 
before has a law compelled employers 
and employees in all trades, whethe: 
organized o r not, to come together f for 
the Fam and reconciliation of thei 
divergent interests in the interest of th 
general public welfare; never befor 
has a law so definitely placed the stamp 
of Public Utility upon what has always 
heretofore been regarded as the em- 
ployers’ purely private business. The 
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THE MEANING OF 





ne may well come when we shall look 
ck upon these laws as marking the 
st change from the political to the 
dustrial conception of citizenship. 

[he provision of the laws creating this 
dustrial parliament and defining its 
ywers is of such rare historic al interest 


as to call for direct quotation. Section 


of the Oregon law, identical in its main 

quirements with the parallel sections 
in a majority of the nine laws, provides 
as follows: 


If. after investigation, the industrial Wel- 
fare Commission is of opinion that any sub- 
stantial number of women workers in any 

ccupation are working for unreasonably 
long hours, or are working under surround- 
ings or conditions detrimental to their health 
ir mof;rs ils, or are recel\y ing wages inz idequz ite 
to supply them with the necessary cost of 

iving and maintain them in health, said com- 
mission may [** shall” in Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin] call and convene a 
conference [denominated ‘* Wage Board” in 
most of the laws] for the purpose and with 
the powers of considering and inquiring into 
and reporting on the subject investigated by 
said commission and submitted by it to such 
conference. Such conference shall be com- 
posed of not more than three representatives 
of the employers in said occupation and of 
an equal number of the representatives of 
the employees in said occupation, and of not 
more than three disinterested persons repre- 
senting the general public, and of one or 
more commissioners. Said commission 
shall present to such conference all informa- 
tion and evidence in the possession or under 
= control of said commission which relates 

» the subject of inquiry by such conference; 
a said commission shall cause tobe brought 
before such conference any witnesses whose 
testimony said commission deems material to 
the subject of the inquiry of such conference. 
After completing its consideration of and 
inquiry into the subject submitted to it by 
said commission, such conference shall make 
and transmit to said commission a report 
containing the findings and recommenda- 
tions of such conference on said subject. 
Accordingly as the subject submitted to it 
= require, such conference shall, in its 

report, make recommendations on any or all 
of the following questions concerning the 
particular occupation under inquiry, to wit: 

2) Standards of hours of employment for 
women workers and what are unreasonably 
long hours of employment for women work- 
ers; (b) Standards of conditions of labor for 
women workers and what surroundings or 
conditions—sanitary or otherwise—are detri- 
Vout. CXXXII.—No. 788.—35 
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mental to the health or morals of women 
workers; (c) Standards of minimum wages 
for women workers and what wages are in- 
adequate to supply the necessary cost of liv- 
ing to women workers and maintain them in 
health. 


The a is not obliged to ap- 
prove all or any of these recommenda- 
tions, but ‘an standards as it deter- 
mines to make legally binding upon the 
particular industry or occupation under 
examination must be the standards 
recommended by the wage board or in- 
dustrial parliament of such industry. 

The authority by virtue of which the 
legislature e mpowers the Commission to 
establish minimum wages is the so-called 
police power, the modern survival of the 
majesty by virtue of which the king 
once issued such decrees as in his judg- 
ment were required for the good and 
welfare of his realm. But the will of the 
legislature, unlike the will of the kings, is 
not supreme; it must submit to guid- 
ance by the manifest common belief of 
the great body of the people, without the 
support of which its decrees cannot be 
enforced. In recognition of this fact, all 
of our minimum-wage laws rely for their 
enforcement upon publicity. In the 
Oregon law, for example, it is provided 
that if the Commission approves any 
recommendations of the wage confer- 
ence, ‘said commission shall publish no- 
tice, not less than once a week for four 
successive weeks in not less than two 
newspapers of general circulation in 
Multnomah County; that it will, on a 
date and at a place named in said no- 
tice, hold a public meeting at which all 
persons in favor of or opposed to said 
recommendations will be given a hear- 
ing.” Only after such public hearing 
may the Commission issue its orders. 
And in Massachusetts and Nebraska 
exclusive reliance is placed upon pub- 
licity for the enforcement of the deter- 
minations of the Commission, which are 
issued, not as orders, but as recommen- 
dations only. In these two states, when 
a minimum-wage rate is agreed upon, the 
Commission is limited to the publica- 
tion of its findings as recommendations 
in a specified number of newspapers 
throughout the state, and, in addition, to 
the publication of the names of those 
employers who refuse to comply. An 
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important reason for this limitation is 
the fear that the courts may hold the 
compulsory provision of other laws un- 
constitutional. ‘This very question is at 
present before the United States Su- 
preme Court in connection with the 
Oregon law, and if its decision should be 
adverse, the power of enforcement would 
probably be superseded by the power of 
recommendation in all the laws. 

The first minimum-wage orders pro- 
mulgated in the United States were 
those of the Oregon Industrial Commis- 
sion, fixing eight dollars and sixty-four 
cents ($8.64) as the legal weekly mini- 
mum for manufacturing establishments, 
and nine dollars and twenty-five cents 
$9.25) for mercantile establishments, in 
the city of Portland. These rates were 
based upon the testimony of workers 
and employers gathered by the Oregon 
Consumers’ League, whose chairman is 
the present chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Regarding the department stores, 
for example, this testimony shows that 
the prevailing wage for beginners was 
three dollars a week, and that slightly 
over forty-seven per cent., or nearly 
half of these girls and women, were re- 
ceiving less than nine dollars. The 
clerks, who make up a large part of all 
female department-store workers, never 
received above ten dollars a week, no 
matter how long the term of their ser- 
vice. 

Among the reasons given by the em- 
ployers for these prevailingly low stand- 
ards was the excessive supply of girls and 
women, a condition which seemed to 
call for the restriction of births among 
the working classes. They recognized 
the value of a scheme of graded promo- 
tion on the basis of experience as an im- 
portant incentive to efhiciency, but the 
degree of expertness required in depart- 
ment stores could readily be mastered by 
girls of ordinary intelligence in a few 
months or a year, so that when a woman, 
beginning at three dollars a week, ad- 
vancing at the rate of from fifty cents to 
a dollar a year, reached ten dollars, good 
business required that she should be 
replaced by other women further down 
the scale. 

Another reason invariably advanced 
was that most girls and women work not 
from necessity, but from choice and for 


pin-money; that they live with thei 
parents, and that whatever they « 

is in the nature of “velvet.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was ee in Portland 

it has been found in Boston and N 
York and other aati il centers wh 
similar surveys have been made—that 
fully one-third of these working won 
are adrift—that is, without homes—a 
that most of those who live at home ha 
to support themselves quite as definitely 
as the homeless women. It has been s 
entifically determined that one thousand 
dollars is the least upon which a man ca 
support a family of a wife and three chi 
dren in an American city; yet Prof. Scott 
Nearing, late of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has shown from the records of 
the federal government that one-half of 
the adult males in the United States ar 
receiving wages of less than six hundred 
dollars a year. A working woman who 
lives at home needs, as a rule, not only 
to support herself, but to contribute to 
the support of younger brothers and sis 
ters. 

And still a third reason—applicable, 
fortunately, to a very small number of 
establishments—is the absentee owner! 
ship of certain mercantile establishments 
and the exclusive interest of non-resident 
owners In prohts. ‘| he chief offenders in 
this respect were the absentee boards of 
directors of the five-and-ten-cent stores, 
in which the highest wage paid to an) 
worker was found to be six dollars a 
week. A commentary on this situation is 
a circular issued to its stockholders by 
the absentee directors of a corporation 
owning a great chain of these five-and- 
ten-cent stores, urging their subscribers 
to further investment on the ground that 
the stock was sure to yield good divi- 
dends because of the low wages paid to 
clerks by reason of their youth and con- 
sequent cheapness. 

Such conditions are often, however, 
the result of tradition and sharp compe- 
tition, ratherthan of deliberation orchoice 
on the part of employers. In California, 
for example, where a law practically 
identical with that of Oregon 1s in force, 
the Retail Drygoods Association con- 
ferred with the Commission for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the enforcement of the 
law, and at its own expense made an 
investigation of practically every largé 
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artment store in the state, and 

ned its findings over to the Commis- 

n. Their general attitude, typical of 

growing body of sentiment among em- 
vers, 1S expressed in these words of 
their president: ‘Frankly,’ ’* he says, in 
idressing the merchants of the country, 
' = minimum wage for women has 
me. You will have to meet it. And 
vhy shouldn’t you meet it?) What harm 
is it going to do if every merchant has 
to pay the same wage? It becomes pre- 
cisely as other expense accounts. Hith- 
erto the law of supply and demand fixed 
the wage schedule. Henceforth it will 
be ethciency. And if the cost of selling is 
inc reased, the purchaser is the one who 
will pay. An eight-hour law for em- 
ployees is pending in some states. When 
re law first came into our state we 
thought it was very drastic. Time has 
proved the wisdom of the law. Mer- 
chants have adapted themselves to it. 
Business proceeds with ever-increasing 
prospe rity, and we are scarcely conscious 
of ever hz iving worked without an eight- 
hour law in effect.” 

After learning from the employers 
what wages were actually paid, the Ore- 
gon investigators sought to determine 
the amount needful to protect the health 
and morals of the women workers 
through an examination of market prices 
and an intensive study of the actual ex- 
penditures of the workers. One hundred 
and sixteen department-store workers 
furnished the information for the follow- 
ing table of averages, which, to those 
with either the experience or imagina- 
tion to translate figures into terms of the 
daily struggle for existence, will not be 
devoid of poignant dramatic interest. 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURES Of 

One HuNpDRED AND SIXTEEN WOMEN 

DEPARTMENT - STORE WoRKERS IN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Living 
at 

Home Adrift 
Rent $315.51 $118.0 
Board 196.25 
Carfare 31.20 23.42 
Clothing 161.36 139.63 
Laundry 24.28 16.27 
Doctor and dentist 29.23 23.82 


Lodge and church 12.19 9.72 
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Recreation a3. 
Books, etc 10.1! 6.69 
Total expenses. . $605.36 §$ = 2 


c 
Total wages 459.50 480.57 


eS $145.86 $ 89.85 

These bald figures mean that a major- 
ity of these women actually received less 
than it cost them to live. How did they 
meet the difference? 

Many of them, whether living at home 
or boarding, did extra chores in the 
morning before going to work and after 
work in the evening, for which they re- 
ceived the equivalent of money in food 
or rent or clothing. For example, Nellie 
B. got breakfast for the family, washed 
the family dishes at night, and did the 
family washing and ironing on Sunday. 
Others went in debt. And still others 
became charity girls—that is, they kept 
company with a man ona fin: incial basis, 
usually on the pledge of marriage when 
their “‘gentlemen friends” should feel 
able to set up a household. Such tenta- 
tive arrangements, needless to say, do 
not always mature according to expecta- 
tions. The discovery that inadequate 
wages menace the morals of women had 
much to do with the sudden flood of 
minimum-wage laws in 1913. Happily, 
the more searching investigations of 
cent years have greatly reduced the esti- 
mated number of these charity girls who 
go from bad to worse to escape destitu- 
tion. The vast majority of women 
workers will sacrifice health and the 
amenities of life rather than their moral 
integrity. But is it not well for us to 
consider whether underfeeding, insufh- 
cient clothes, and a life perpetually op- 
pressed by the fear of debt are likely to 
give the nation vigorous mothers of vig- 
orous children? 

Upon evidence of this character, the 
Oregon Consumers’ League decided that 
ten dollars a week was the least upon 
which a woman could keep herself in 
health. But the Commission, proceeding 
conservatively, reduced this estimate to 
nine dollars and twenty-five cents a 
week, the minimum which the owners of 
mercantile establishments in Portland 
are now permitted to pay “to any ex- 
perienced, adult woman.” 

In the case of factory workers, the 
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beginner’s wage was also three dollars, 
but half the women were found to be 
receiving less than eight dollars a week, 


as compared with nine dollars for half of 


the department-store workers, while the 
cost of living was practically the same 
for the two groups, except that the fac- 
tory workers spent somewhat less on 
clothes. It was apparently for this rea- 
son that the Commission hxed the legal 
minimum wage for “experienced, adult 
factory workers” at eight dollars and 
sixty-four cents. 

The order establishing this wage for 
factory workers has been made the basis 
of a suit to test the constitutionality of 
the Oregon law, which, having been sus- 
tained by the state supreme court, 1s 
now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A brief reference to the 
arguments in this case will show the 
grounds upon which the minimum wage 
is being advocated and opposed. 

The suit was brought in the name of 
Frank C. Stettler, a manufacturer of 
paper boxes in Portl: ind, and of Elmira 
Simpson, one of his employees, who for 
three years had been receiving a weekly 
wage of eight dollars, “the best wages 
and compensation for her labor that she 
is able to receive for any employment or 
labor that she is capable of performing.” 

The general ground of complaint 
is that the order compelling the pay- 
ment of $8.64 destroys the property 
of the employer and the employment 
of the employee without due process, 
on the theory that wages have no bear- 
ing upon public welfare. The plaintiff 
declares that “labor is a commodity, 
whose value, like other commodities, 
depends on the law of supply and de- 
mand”’; that to fix wages by statute is 
to interfere dangerously “with the op- 
eration of natural and economic laws,” 
and with the “right which nature has 
conferred on every man and woman 
to work for a living at such wages as he 

she shall deem satisfactory, and at 
such employment as he or she shall 
choose, if the employment be not harm- 
ful to the laborer or to others”; and 
that “the wage paid does not in any 
wise affect the physical or moral well- 
being of the employee,” since while “it 
may not be sufficient to support him in 
health and comfort, it aids in so doing.” 
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Of course, the defense flatly cont 
dicts all of these contentions. But 
stead of relying upon theoretical arg 
ment, the state presents a mass of « 
dence to show what the actual effe: 
of minimum-wage laws in operati 
have been, both upon the condition of 
the workers and the prosperity of bu 
ness. [he most impressive evidence of 
this nature is taken from the experien: 
of Victoria, in Australia, where a law 
similar to the law in Oregon, but cove 
ing the wages of men as well as wom« 
has been in operation since 1896. When 
the act of Victoria was before the legis- 
lature in 1896, and again when it was 
up for reconsideration in  1g00, thx 
opposition was led by the Victorian 
Chamber of Manufacturers. Professo: 
Hammond, of the University of Ohio, has 
recently visited Victoria, where he inter- 
viewed the presidents and secretaries of 
both the Chamber of Manufacturers, the 
Victorian Employers’ Association, and 
the representatives of the mine-owners 
and operators. “Practically all of them 
agreed that the system was better for 
the employers than the old system of 
unregulated competition.” The main 
reason for this change of attitude is that 
the wages fixed by the wage boards have 
seldom been above those already paid 
by the best employers, who have thus 
been protected from the undercutting of 
their less scrupulous competitors. More- 
over, by making the best the standard, 
the law has had an important effect in 
stimulating efficiency throughout the 
industries concerned, so that prices have 
not had to be increased on its account. 
That it has also had a stimulating 
rather than a retarding influence upon 
the growth of manufactures is shown by 
the fact that in 1896 there were in Vic- 
toria three thousand three hundred and 
seventy factories employing forty thou- 
sand eight hundred and fourteen work- 
ers; whereas, in 1911, there were five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-eight 
factories, with eighty-eight thousand 
six hundred and ninety-four workers. 

The enterprise of many American 
business men has long since shown that 
an increase in wages is not incompatible 
with an increase in profits. A few years 
ago the United States Tariff Board ex- 
amined into the labor cost in the cotton, 
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iper, and woolen industries. It found 
it because of superior machinery and 
higher personal efficiency of the 
\merican worker, the American weaver 
eiving one dollar and sixty cents a day 
as in certain cases cheaper than the 
lapanese weaver receiving eighteen and 
half cents a day. ‘“‘In wool scour- 
ie.” savs Mr. N. I. Stone, the expert of 
the board, “the lowest average wage 
paid to machine operators in thirty mills 
vas twelve and sixteen-hundredths cents 
an he UT, the highest seventeen and seven- 
ty-nine-hundredths. Yet the low-wage 
mill showed a labor cost of twenty-one 
cents per henteed pounds of wool, while 
the high-wage mill had a cost of only 
Gfteen cents. One-half of the difference 
was accounted for by the fact that the 
low-wage mill paid nine cents per hun- 
dred pounds for supervisory labor 
foremen, speeders, and the like—whereas 
the high-wage mill found it necessary to 
pay only six cents for this purpose. In 
the carding department of seventeen 
worsted mills, the mill paying its ma- 
chine operators an average of thirteen 
and eighteen-hundredths cents per hour 
had a machine labor cost of four cents 
per hundred pounds, while the mill pay- 
ing eleven and_ eighty-six-hundredths 
cents per hour had a cost of twenty-five 
cents per hundred pounds. This was 
largely due to the fact that the high- 
wage mill, which operated at a lower 
cost, had machinery enabling every op- 
erator to turn out more than three hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds per hour, 
while the low-wage mill, operating at a 
high cost, was turning out less than 
forty-eight pounds per hour.’ 

In 1896 there were many workers in 
Victoria who feared that the minimum- 
wage act would disrupt the unions, and 
that the minimum wage would tend to 
become the maximum. Neither of these 
things has happened. As parliaments in 
which both sides have equal representa- 
tion, the wage boards have greatly stim- 
ulated organization among the workers 
no less than among the employers. It is 
true that the labor leaders have had to 
change their qualifications; they have 
had to become students of the industry, 
skilled in reasoning from facts, instead 
of fomenters and leaders of strikes. 
Nor has the minimum wage tended to 
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become the maximum. Detailed evi- 
dence on this point is not available for 
Victoria, but in the city of Auckland, of 
twenty-four hundred and fifty-eight 
workers under the law, nine hundred and 
forty-eight received the minimum rate, 
and fifteen hundred and ten, or sixty-one 
per cent., received above the minimum; 
in Christchurch, of twenty-seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight workers, fifty-nine 
per cent. received above the minimum; 
and in Dunedin the percentage of sixteen 
hundred and thirty-seven workers above 
the minimum was fifty-one. 

For years, wage boards or industrial 
parliaments have been in operation un- 
der voluntary agreements entered into 
by the employers and workers in a num- 
ber of important American industries, 
notably in the garment trades in New 
York City. As a member of the Board of 
Arbitration of the Waist and Dress In- 
dustry, | have had an interesting oppor- 
tunity to watch their effect upon the 
relations of employers and employees, 
and upon the prosperity of the com- 
munity. Their most noteworthy result 
has been the substitution of discussion 
and adjustment of difficulties upon the 
basis of tested evidence for the strikes 
and lockouts that, until a few years ago, 
kept the largest clothing industry of the 
nation in a state of perpetual uncer- 
tainty and turmoil. By the terms of a 
voluntary agreement, standards of mini- 
mum wages have been fixed for the 
industry, and working conditions in the 
factories have been greatly improved, 
not only to the benefit of the health of 
the workers, but also to the advantage 
of the employers through increased efh- 
ciency, by a Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, to the support of which both 
sides contribute. When questions arise 
as to the fairness of wages, the sanitary 
conditions in factories, or the justice of 
hiring or discharge, they are brought be- 
fore a conference in which both sides are 
equally represented for parliamentary 
investigation and debate, with the result 
that a majority of them are adjusted 
without serious inte rruptions of produc- 
tion or loss of employment. 

An especially significant result of the 
industrial parliaments has been the 
modification they have produced in the 
psychological attitude of the employers 
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and workers toward one another. Under 
the conditions of modern industry, where 
large numbers of workers are brought 
together in a single establishment, and 
where the tide of business iS subject to 
wide fluctuations, so that there may be 
hfty workers in a shop to-day and a 
hundred and hfty to-morrow, the old 
personal intimacy between the employer 
and his help has almost totally disap- 
peared. Few employers know even the 
names of a majority of their workers, 
and most workers know their employers 
only by name. This lack of contact 
opens wide the door to misunderstand- 
ings, breeds suspicion, and often tempts 
both sides to take secret and unfair ad- 
vantage. Where no provision is made 
for conference, the spirit of the factory 
is likely to become that of an armed 
peace, which is essentially the spirit of 
war. I have seen employers and work- 
ers come together in the meetings of 
wage boards, tense with bitterness and 
hostility. I have heard them wrangle 
for hours over charges of bad faith and 
have seen them grow calm and reason- 
able as the questioning of the chairman 
brought out the facts on both sides and 
developed the basis for an understand- 
ing. Often both sides will show an un- 
expected readiness to subordinate what 
they had considered their absolute 
rights in the premises to the larger inter- 
ests of the industry, and to recognize 
themselves and one another; not so much 
as enemies hghting for a stake, as indus- 
trial citizens with a common interest 
in the prosperity of the trade and a com- 
mon responsibility to the public. 

These conferences have not, to be 


sure, obviated strikes and lockouts « 

tirely, principally because, under ¢ 

terms of a voluntary agreement the 
is no authority like that of the stat 
commissions, with legal power to ca 
witnesses, to investigate all facts 

dispute, to compel candor on both side 
and to place full evidence before th 
public. In the course of long an 
tedious debates over the technic al de 

tails of an industry upon the part of 
employers and workers who feel that 
their livelihood depends upon the issue, 
there are times when individual interest 
and partisan passion prevail over reason, 

candor, and mutual consideration, wit! 
the result that the conferences break uy 
in explosions of discord. ‘Then follow 
stoppages of work, as strikes of a few 
days’ duration are called, or the arbi- 
trary discharge of groups of workers to 
punish the union leaders. But thes« 
failures are exceptional and are usually 
conhned to a single factory. And if the 
conferences were held under state super- 
vision, in the full light of publicity, the 
failures would become fewer still. 

It is because the public, under modern 
conditions of factory production, is so 
vitally concerned in the uninterrupted 
and efficient conduct of every business 
that deals in the commodities of domes- 
tic consumption that the wage boards 
or industrial parliaments, fortified by 
the police power of the state, are such 
important additions to the civic struc- 
ture. And because they give the public 
and the workers a recognized voice in 
the employer's conduct of his business, 
they are of unique significance in thé 
evolution of industrial democracy. 
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«| 2 convinced that when 

iM i food is skilfully pre- 
b eu 


iT sated for the table it 
7, eH) need not disagree with 
\x: Dee aie * one, no matter how rich 
as they c a it) ow food may be. When 
it is clumsily prepared, of course it does. 
[ake strawberry-shortcake, for example 

a simple dish. If a man who eats 
three or four helpings of shortcake finds 
it going to his head, so to speak, just 
what isto blame? The man? No. The 
cake. 

My wife doesn’t see this. 

“One thing that might restore your 
digestion, my dear,” she presently ob- 
served, “is a little vacation. Why don’t 
you go to the Adirondacks for a bit?” 

It wasn’t my digestion, [ told her; it 
was the cooking. She smiled. The ex- 
pression was one of skepticism and pa- 
tient amusement. I—well, I left the 
table. I went off to my bedroom, and 
before I could strike a light I fell over 
the phonograph. 

I had gor tired of the phonograph, 
just as my wife had said | would, but 
it was her own fault. As soon as I buy 
a thing she begins predicting that | will 
shortly get tired of it. This leads to 
my taking particular pains to prove to 
her—for her own sake—that she is 
quite wrong; and this leads, in turn, to 
my using the thing too much. Where- 
upon | naturally do get tired of it, a 
little; and when my wife notices this, 
“You see! Was I not right?” 
| then take a very strong hatred for the 
thing and never use it again, mean- 
time explaining carefully to my wife that 
she is not right, nevertheless. She calls 
these explanations “silly!”’ 

After | had fallen ovér that phono- 
graph, I decided to put it away for good, 
and began looking for a box to put it in. 
It is not easy to find a box that will hold 
a phonograph; the only one I had that 
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was big enough was full of old letters. 
It occurred to me that it was hardly 
worth while my keeping those letters; 
| was always meaning to look them over 
and think about other days and so forth, 
but perhaps it wouldn’t be much fun, 
after all. Nothing is much fun when the 
cooking is bad. | took out a handful to 
inspect; they were from Aunt Martin; 
one was to congratulate me on the birth 
of a daughter that had never, and has 
never, had a birth; one was to ask me 
to call upon a former fire commissioner 
who was a cousin of mine, by marriage, 
to recommend her old coachman’s son 
for a job. I remembered how disgusted 
these letters had made me when they 
came, and wondered why on earth I had 
ever kept them. | threw them in my 
hre. 

It is queer how it makes one feel to 
burn old letters. One seems to be con- 
signing not merely the letters themselves 
to destruction, but the senders. Aunt 
Martin had been dead a long time, but 
she seemed deader still when her letters 
were destroyed. It was as though | 
had stripped from her wraith the last 
hlm of reality that it possessed. ‘Her 
memory will be more shadowy than ever, 
now,” I reflected, “thank goodness!” 
| watched the fire thoughtfully, and al- 
most imagined I| could see a tiny image 
of Aunt Martin sweeping angrily up the 
chimney. 

One of the letters had fallen on the 
floor; not an Aunt Martin letter, either, 
| noticed, as | stooped to recover it, 
but from Commodore Filber. It was a 
characteristically kind-hearted missive, 
full of pleasant remarks about my uncle, 
who had been the dead Commodore’s 
good friend. It soothed me to read it 
1 decided not to strip any remaining 
film of reality from Filber, but to walk 
down to my uncle’s and show him this 
letter. 

‘Hattie.”’ said I, over the banisters, 
“T am going out.” 
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said my 


Chis was manifestly untrue. I had 
only just made up my mind to go. 
“You will have to admit that you are 
wrong again, Hattie,” | said, firmly, 
“because it was but this minute that 
1” 

She was laughing. Laughing at her 
husband! “As the club’s celebration 
lasted so very late a year ago, Niblo, 
dear, | sha’n’t wait up for you to-night,” 
she called. “I hope it won’t add to your 
indigestion.” 

So that was where she thought that | 
was bound. It seems to me my wife is 
wrong practically all the time—there is 
a regular fatality about it. And vet she 
never can be made to see it. 

“As it happens, | am not going to the 
club,” | shouted, warmly. “I am going 
to Uncle Wolley’s.” 

She appeared in the hall. “Again?” 
she asked. 

“Why ‘again’? I inquired. “Why 
‘again’? I haven't been there once this 
winter.” 

“Niblo Sims,” she retorted, taking 
away a tweed cape of hers that I had 
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“| knew you were, dear,”’ 
wite. 


brought out of the closet by mistak 
and handing me my own overcoat j, 
stead, “you have started for Un 
Wolley’s six times within the last mont! 
and each time you have never got fa 
ther than the club, and you know wh: 
the doctor says. Your indigestion wi: 
get the better of you if you’re not mor 
careful, and you will be ‘seeing’ thing 
People with stomach trouble often d 


Ever since they opened that late evening 


grill there, and began serving underdon: 
Welsh rabbits, you 

“T beg that you will stop, Hattie,’ 
interrupted. “You are utterly and en 
tirely mistaken. | amnot interested inth: 
club’s Welsh rabbits. I have put an end 
to that sort of business altogether, and | 
have told you so over and over and ove I 
I may share one with another man, at 
times, or order one for myself without 
any toast, but practically speaking | 
never touch them.” I had got my 
hand on the door as | was talking, and 
now [| opened it. ‘Furthermore, you 
are in this instance doubly wrong 
doubly wrong, let me inform you—be- 
cause not only am I not going to eat 
anything, but I am not even going neat 
the club. You need not worry about 
my indigestion.”’ She was looking mock- 
ingly at me, but I paid no heed. “‘I tell 
you plainly that | am going to Uncle 
Wolley’s. Good night.” And I imme- 
diately shut the door after me. These 
women always want the last word. 

It is extraordinary the way people 
csaener a with one’s private affairs, it 
eoms to me. It isn’t only Hattie. 
There are men I know 
who make nothing of 
coming up to me in 
the street and assert- 
ing that | look “ rather 
thin, old chap,” or 
“rather yellow, old 
chap,” or rather some- 
thing else that does 
not suit them. I am 
not trying to suit those 
people. I tell them so, 
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too. I am apt to add 
that if they could only 
see themselves as 
others see them they 
would have plenty to 
do without criticizing 
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Let criticisms begin at home, that 
my motto. 

| took acar. My wife thinks I ought 

walk more, but she does not under- 
tand that if I did it would make me 

rvous. I am not naturally nervous; 
| have a serene and placid way of my 
iwn of getting 
through my days, but 
it doesn’t facilitate 7 
this way to go plung- a 
ing through the r 
treets like an errand- 
boy. What are cars 
for? To look at? 

The car I took 
being empty, I was 
given a good oppor- 
tunity to concentrate 
my mind, which | 
consider an excellent 
sedative and exercise; 
fix your mind on some 
one thing—anything 
you like—and think 
only of that, and you 
will find that after a 
few minutes you feel 
calmer all over. It 
dissipates one’s an- 
noyances amazingly. 

| had fixed my 
mind on a phono- 
graph advertisement 
so successfully that | 
had quite forgotten 
the conductor’s rude 
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chovy business, I recollected, his rank 
having come to him from a yacht-club, 
not from the government, and I was 
just thinking of the fact that one cannot 
buy any really digestible anchovies now- 
adays, when I observed that a pair of 
legs exactly like the Commodore’s were 





way of ma k ing THERE ARE MEN WHO THINK NOTHING OF COMING UP AND 


change, when I re- 
membered that my 
own phonograph 
would probably prove an annoyance, too. 
Sometimes it is simply impossible to 
find any object that is wholly free from 
annoyance, of one kind or another. | 
took Commodore Filber’s letter out of 
my pocket and decided to think of that. 
He wasn’t annoying, the Commodore. 
How vividly I remembered his large, 
bald head, his bit of whisker, his watery 
blue eyes and fat, pink chins and cheeks, 
all crinkled up into amiable expressions; 
and the way his stumpy little legs al- 
ways seemed to be making deferential 
gestures of their own to one when he 
was talking. A very decent old fellow 
indeed. He was in the wholesale an- 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 788.—36 


ASSERTING THAT I LOOK “RATHER THIN, OLD CHAP” 


coming toward me up the aisle of the 
car. I looked up, and there stood old 
Filber himself. 

“T was just thinking of the fact,” | 
told him, “that one cannot buy any 
really digestible anchovies nowadays. 
I find it, personally, very annoying.” 

“It is annoying,” he agreed, seating 
himself near me. I added that I had 
trouble with caviare, too, and with 
onion dumplings. He agreed with me 
on them all. 

“T have an old letter of yours here, 
by the way,” said I, starting to show it 
to him. As I did so I suddenly realized 
with some perplexity that Filber was, in 
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point of fact, not alive. This was curi- 
ous. Here he was sitting next to me in 
a car, and yet 

I stared dully at him. 
make him anxious. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, “don’t 
stare dully at me. You—it was the 
letter that brought me. If I intrude, I'll 
leave you, but I hope you won’t think 
that is necessary. I can’t tell you how 
much I am enjoying this little chat.” 

“The letter?” said I. 

“Why, yes,” he replied, “the letter. 
You understand. Since I—since 1905” 

that was the year, | remembered, that 
he was drowned—*‘since 1905, the only 
taste | can get of existence is when 
somebody connects me with something 
tangible like that letter, and recalls my 
image, as it were. Even then I don’t 
generally dare to show myself. You, 
now, are a calm, quiet sort of man. You 
would scarcely believe the way other 
people get excited, and shudder, and 
evince a repugnance for my presence; 
or weep, or scream, or make it unpleas- 
ant for me somehow if I appear. No 
matter where | go, and no matter how 
much I would often like to stay, | 
find myself being positively swept off 
the premises 7 their emotions.” His 
left leg made a swept-off-the-premises 
sort of gesture. “‘ Now why should any 
one behave like that? My disposition 
is to be companionable and jolly. It is 
pretty hard to be treated like a wet 
blanket or a spoil-sport, just because | 
like to join my friends occasionally. 
Why should everybody be so preju- 
diced? Why should I be shunned?” 

The poor man seemed so nervous and 
distraught and yet so reasonable that | 
felt quite sympathetic. “1 am not shun- 
ning you,” I reminded him. 

He thanked me and said, No, I wasn’t; 
I was very sensible about it, and he was 
obliged. Greatly obliged. He asked 
where I was going. Wolley’s, eh? That 
was too bad, because Wolley, although 
he loved him dearly, was one of the most 
prejudiced men he knew. I offered to 
stop at the next corner instead and take 
him over to the club. He thanked me 
again. I admit that perhaps this was a 
mistake on my part. But he was talking 
so much and so rapidly to me that | 
really did not have time to think. 


It seemed to 
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As we walked across, he explained 
situation more precisely. He had ne. ¢; 
been a spiritually minded man, he ¢ 5\d 
me, and after his fatal accident 
aspirations for higher scenes had made 
him willing to forsake his old ones. On 
the other hand, no evil impulses had 
existed, to be “burned out,” as he put 
it. In consequence, ever “since 1905” 
he had drifted along pretty much as 
though he had not been drowned at all, 
except that he couldn’t show himself to 
people. More and more he was being 
forgotten, though, he saw, and it was 
that which was gradually ending his 
existence, in a sense in which the mer 
drowning hadn’t and couldn’t. When 
his old house had been torn down he had 
felt “diluted ac least one-half,” and of 
recent years he had been feeling mor 
insubstantial still, even to himself. H¢ 
was so glad I had not destroyed his let- 
ter. It was only when people remem- 
bered him and thought vividly of him 
that he could get any little taste of life 
and he ventured to hope I would think 
of him as often, in future, as I could. 

I told him I would try, but that I had 
much to contend with. What with be- 
ing misunderstood—wilfully misunder- 
stood—by people who should know bet- 
ter, and supplied with food that would 
not digest, and foolishly advised by 
stupid doctors, and contradicted in my 
own home, and so forth, I was naturally 
kept wrapped up in my personal difh- 
culties. I was still talking to him of this 
when we reached the club and made our 
way to the coat-room. 

Our club has a celebration every yea: 
on the anniversary of its moving into 
the new house. It isn’t much of a houss 
to make such a fuss about, but the anni- 
versary meetings are pleasant in them- 
selves, and I never miss one. Cham- 
pagne and a very decent supper are 
served al! the evening. We found the 
members present in force, all happy and 
talkative, and two or three of them 
nodded vaguely in our direction, which 
seemed to please the Commodore im- 
mensely. I didn’t try to introduce him 


to the younger men, but I did take him 
up to Major Hoskins, and to a few 
other of his contemporaries, and say, 
“You remember Commodore Filber, of 


, 


course,” and all that. They didn’t any 
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THE FACT THAT ONE CANNOT 


BUY ANY REALLY DIGESTIBLE ANCHOVIES NOWADAYS” 


of chem behave as though they remem- 
bered; in fact, their expressions seemed 
particularly vacant, but I disregarded 
this, of course, and continued on my 
way around the rooms. Filber, I no- 
ticed, was rather awkward at getting 
about. He seemed apprehensive, too, 
of being run into, and he kept scuttling 
out of people’s paths and squeezing him- 
self up against doors and walls like one 
in peril. “It’s so very crowded,” he 
mumbled, apologetically. “Can’t we 
sit down somewhere?” 

I motioned to some chairs near the 
head of the staircase, took one of them 
myself, and began feeling in my pockets 
for cigars. “Why, where are my cigars? 
| must have left them at home,” I said, 
presently. 

“So?” said a strange voice, not the 
Commodore’s. “Shall I touch the bell 
for you?” 

[ turned, and there in the chair which 
[ had just offered to Filber sat a member 
named Grillquist. 

“Oh—er—thank you very much,” I 
said. He got up and stepped toward a 
bell on a near-by table. As he did so I 
discovered he had been sitting on Filber! 





““Come, come away from here,” Fil- 
ber coughed, pale and indignant. “That 
fellow—I’m speechless—” He hurried 
me down-stairs to the grill. “Now 
will you please take a table for two,” 
he entreated, “and after you’re seated 
I'll join you. Meantime, do kindly tell 
the waiter the second seat is reserved.” 

I took a table at once and looked over 
the bill. There was nothing worth try- 
ing on it—only a lot of elaborate dishes 

so I ordered a Welsh rabbit. That 
seemed about the simplest thing I could 
eat, after all. The grill was very close, 
very bad air, disgracefully close. I grew 
conscious, suddenly, of having a split- 
ting bad headache. My whole day had 
been miserable, miserable, I angrily real- 
ized. My omelet at breakfast had been 
so overcooked it was ropy; it was like 
eating an old sponge. My lunch had 
been an absolute failure on account of 
the dumpling—the heaviest, lumpiest 
dumpling a man ever swallowed. There 
it was; I could still feel it, sulking inside 
of me, like some unreconciled rebel in 
a hot concentration camp. Upon my 
word! if a man could manage to live 
without nourishment, I’d not eat at all, 
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I think—at least on unlucky days. I 
speak of “luck’’—that is the charitable 
view; it’s these ignorant cooks. Il 
waited for my rabbit with quite a black, 
dizzy feeling in my head. 

Then Filber reappeared. He still 
seemed disconcerted by having been 
sat upon. His expression was quite 
peevish, I noticed. I began to dislike 
him. He had a dim, misty look, and I 
like hearty people. The waiter had 
tilted his chair up against the table, 
Broadway style, to show it was reserved. 
(We have the most ignorant waiters in 
the world at our club.) The Commodore 
put it straight, with some difficulty, and 
sat down. “Is there anything the mat- 
ter with you?” he said, glaring at me. 
“You seem flushed.” 

[ regarded him coldly. ‘The matter 
with me is,” I replied, “that I don’t 
believe members who have been drowned 
have any right in this club.” 

“Wh-what!” he stuttered. “Oh, 
come. Read the rules. Is there any 
rule of this club, or any other club, de- 
nying entrance to the deceased?” 

“You haven't paid your dues, sir,” | 
shouted. Several members at neighbor- 


ing tables turned and stared, but 
would not be downed. I felt bound 
uphold the club’s honor, whatever t! 
thought. 

The Commodore grew haughty. 
admit it,” he said, argumentative 
“but be so kind as to remember, n 
young friend, | haven’t been asked. 
haven’t resigned, and my name isn’t 
posted. I’m amember in good standing 

The waiter happened to be passin; 
by at that moment. He saw that th 
chair he had tilted was down on fou: 
legs, and, not noticing the Commodor 
apparently, he smartly turned it uy 
again. This pinned Filber against th 
table—flattened him, in fact. He waved 
his arms despairingly and uttered a cry 

“Be still!” I roared. He was silent 
So was everybody else. The whole room 
was suddenly hushed. Fixing my eyes 
on Filber, I drew his old letter from my 
pocket, struck a match, and set fire to 
it. He lifted his hands in silent suppli- 
cation. But I was adamant. Filber’s 
last tie to reality should be destroyed. 
It turned quickly to flame, and the Com- 
modore groaned and faded away. It 
was rather dramatic. 





AS HE GOT UP AND STEPPED TOWARD A BELL, I DISCOVERED THAT HE HAD BEEN SITTING ON FILBER! 
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I FELT BOUND TO UPHOLD THE CLUB’S HONOR 


“Now,” I said to the waiter, “you 
may bring me my order.” He set the 
dish before me with a new respect, and 
immediately withdrew. 

\ hum of conversation arose again in 
the room. Grillquist and two or three 
other members came to my table. 

“How are you feeling, old boy?”’ said 
Grillquist. 

I said I was feeling all right. 

“Major Hoskins was asking me about 
you,” Grillquist continued. “He says 
you spoke when you came in as though 
you'd seen Commodore Filber.” 

“Well? What of it?” I inquired. 

“I don’t quite understand,” said 
Grillquist, blankly. “Old Mr. Filber 
was drowned in 1905, I believe, on his 
yacht.” 

“Exactly,” I said, determinedly eat- 
ing my rabbit. 

Grillquist and the others looked at 
one another, blanker than ever. They 
have such stupid faces, that set. Not 
mobile, not intelligent. “Don’t you 
want to tell us all about it, Sims?” they 
finally said. 

This made me rather hot. Stop in the 
middle of a Welsh rabbit to tell these 
casual intruders about old Filber? “Oh, 





damn old Filber!” I angrily remarked. 
“You and he between you will give me 
indigestion if you are not careful, and 
my wife will think it was this innocent 
rabbit. I don’t care to go into this mat- 
ter. I don’t see that it’s necessary. My 
feeling is simply that Filber shouldn’t 
come around here. Do you understand 
that?” 

They didn’t seem to. 

[ laid down my fork, pushed away 
the plate, and explained my views to 
those men from A to Z. When I had 
finished, Grillquist said he now under- 
stood, and did I feel quite well? I told 
him frankly no, I did not. Perhaps, he 
suggested, | would like him to go home 
with me in his cab. I had no objection. 
He hinted that possibly I needed a vaca- 
tion, and said they had an excellent chef 
at the club inn in the Adirondacks. 
I said, What did I care about the con- 
founded old inn? This constant inter- 
ference never ceases. I went home at 
once and had a severe attack of indiges- 
tion all night. 

The next morning, when I got to 
thinking it over, I decided there had 
been something curious about my ex- 
perience, and determined to dismiss the 








whole affair at once from my mind. I 
also burned the rest of those old letters, 
just to be rid of them. That left my 
nice box ready to use for the phono- 
graph. I had got it about half packed 
away when there was a knock. | had a 
horrible suspicion that it was Filber. 

“Come in,” I said, hurriedly, “come 
in.” It was my wife. 

“Tired of it?” she asked me, looking 
at the phonograph, with one of her I- 
told-you-so expressions. 

You can imagine my feelings! ‘ No,” 
I replied, shortly, “lam not. I am put- 
ting it away so as not to fall over it so 
much, and if you think it’s for some 
other reason you are absolutely wrong.” 

She laughed in a stupid, creasy sort of 
way. My wife is getting fat. “‘And was 
I wrong about knowing you were going 
to the club last night?”’ she queried, still 
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smiling. “‘And about your eating 4, 
Welsh rabbit?” 

There is nothing in this world so hope- 
lessly provoking as a woman. If | did 
not have the patience of Job himself, | 
really believe sometimes I should 
mad. ‘‘Whom have you been talk 
with?” | demanded, indignantly. 

“Dr. Grillquist stopped at the door 
just now, dear, to ask how you were,” 
she answered. “He says you think of 
taking a vacation.” 

“So I do,” I assented. “I am going 
to the club inn in the Adirondacks.” 

She started to say something cheerful 
about its helping my digestion. Blind! 
Blind to the end! I raised my hand 
impressively to check her. 

“It is not because of my digestion, 
my poor Hattie,” said I, with a pitying 
look. “It is simply the cooking.” 


The Other Child 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY 


Cy have you seen that other child— 
That little lad alone 
Who once when you were laughing—smiled? 
Once when you threw a stone 
[ saw him curve his little arm 
And seem to throw one, too, 
As if he were alive and warm 
And playing just like you. 


Oh, have you seen that other child— 
The little one I see? 

So often when your games are wild 
He watches breathlessly. 

I know that he would have such fun 
If he were here to stay; 

I think that you would be the one 
To show him how to play. 


Oh! have you seen that other child— 
The little lad alone? 

His face is very still and mild, 
His eyes are like your own. 

I think he likes you quite the best 
Of all the boys I know. 

He lingers with you oftenest,— 
Or else I see him so. 
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RG a7 jee AVE looked through 
pane iss & >) more essays upon po- 
¢ A getry than I care to 
ye | | remember without find- 
~ ing anywhere a discus- 
AVERT EN sion of poetry for the 
\ s RES See unpoetical. A recent 
writer, it is true, has done much to show 
that the general reader daily indulges in 
poetry of a kind without knowing it. 
But the voluminous literature of poetics 
is well-nigh all special. It is written for 
students of rhythm, for instinctive iovers 
of poetry, for writers of verse, for critics. 
It does not treat of the value of poetry 
for the average, the unpoetical man—it 
says little of his curious distaste for all 
that is not prose, or of the share in all 
good poetry that belongs to him. 

By the average man, let me hasten to 
say, | mean in this instance the average 
intelligent reader, who has passed 
through the usual formal education in 
literature, who reads books as well as 
newspapers and magazines, who, with- 
out calling himself a littérateur, would 
be willing to assert that he was fairly 
well read and reasonably fond of good 
reading. Your doctor, your lawyer, 
the president of your bank, and any 
educated business man who has not 
turned his brain into a machine, will fit 
my case. 

Among such excellent Americans, | 
find that there exists a double standard 
as regards all literature, but especially 
poetry. Just as the newspapers always 
write of clean politics with reverence 

whatever may be the private opinions 
and practices of their editorial writers 
so intelligent, though unpoetic, readers 
are accustomed to speak of poetry with 
very considerable respect. It is not 
proper to say, “I hate poetry,” 
one thinks it. To admit ignorance of 
Tennyson or Milton or Shakespeare is 
bad form, even if one skimmed through 


even if 
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them in college and has never disturbed 
the dust upon their covers since. I have 
heard a whispered, sneering remark af- 
ter dinner, “I don’t believe he ever 
heard of Browning,” by one who had 
penetrated about as far into Browning’ $ 
inner consciousness as a fly into the 
hickory-nut it crawls over. I well 
remember seeing a lady of highly re- 
spectable culture hold up her hands in 
horror before a college graduate who did 
not know who Beowulf was. Neither 
did she, in any true sense of knowing. 
But her code taught her that the 
“Beowulf,” like other * ‘good poetry,” 
should be upon one’s list of acquaint- 
ances. 

What these Americans really think is 
a very different matter. The man in the 
trolley- -car, the woman in the rocking- 
chair, the clerk, the doctor, the manu- 
facturer, most lawyers, and some min- 
isters would, if their hearts were opened, 
give simply a categorical negative. 
They do not like poetry, or they think 
they do not like it; in either case with 
the same result. The rhythm annoys 
them (little wonder, since they usually 
read it as prose), the rhyme seems need- 
less, the inversions, the compressions 
perplex their minds to no valuable end. 
Speaking honestly, they do not like 
poetry. And if their reason is the old 
one, 


I do not like you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


it is none the less effective. 

But the positive answers are no more 
reassuring. Here in America especially, 
when we like poetry, we like it none too 
good. The “old favorites” are almost 
all platitudinous in thought and monoto- 
nous in rhythm. We prefer sentiment, 
and have a weakness for slush. Pathos 
seems to us better than tragedy, anec- 
dote than wit. Longfellow was and is, 
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except in metropolitan centers, our fa- 
vorite “classical” poet; the poetical 
corner and the daily poem of the news- 
papers represent what most of us like 
when we do go in for verse. The truth is 
that many of the intelligent in our popu- 
lation skip poetry in their reading just 
because it is poetry. They read no 
poetry, or they read bad poetry occa- 
sionally, or they read good poetry badly. 

This sorry state of affairs does not 
trouble the literary critic. His usual 
comment is that either one loves poetry 
or one does not, and that is all there is to 
be said about it. . If the general reader 
neglects poetry, why then he belongs to 
the Lost Tribes and signifies nothing for 
Israel. 

[ am sure that he is wrong. His asser- 
tion is based on the theory that every 
man worthy of literary salvation must 
at all times love and desire the best 
literature, which is poetry—and this is a 
fallacy. It is as absurd as if he should 
ask most of us to dwell in religious exal- 
tation incessantly, or to live exclusively 
upon mountain peaks, or to cultivate 
rapture during sixteen hours of the twen- 
ty-four. The saints, the martyrs, the 
seers, the seekers, and enthusiasts have 
profited nobly by such a régime, but not 
we of common clay. To assume in ad- 
vocating the reading of poetry that one 
should substitute Pope for the daily 
paper, Francis Thompson for the illus- 
trated weekly, “The Ring and the 
Book” for a magazine, and read a 
Golden Treasury through instead of 
novel, needs only to be stated to be + Aha 
proved. And yet this is the implication 
of much literary criticism. 

But the sin of the general reader who 
refuses all poetry is much more deadly, 
for it is due not to enthusiasm, but to 
ignorance. It is true that the literary 
diet recommended by an esthetic critic 
would choke a healthy business man; but 
it is equally true that for all men whose 
emotions are still alive within them, and 
whose intelligence permits the reading of 
verse, poetry is quite as valuable as 
fresh air and exercise. We do not need 
fresh air and exercise constantly. We 
can get along very comfortably without 
them. But if they are not essential com- 
modities, they are important ones, and 
so is poetry—a truth of which modern 
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readers seem to be as ignorant as w 
rimitive man of fire until he burned | 
and in a blazing bush. 

I do not mean for an instant to pr 

ose that every one should read poet: 
‘he man whose imagination has nev: 
taken fire from literature of any kind, 
whose brain is literal and dislikes an 
embroidery upon the surface of plaii 
fact, who 1s deaf to music, unresponsiv. 
to ideas, and limited in his emotions 
such a man in my opinion is unfortunate, 
although he is often an excellent citizen, 
lives happily, makes a good husband, 
and may save the state. But he should 
not (no danger that he will) read poetry. 
And for another class there is nothing in 
poetry. The emotionally dying or dead; 
the men who have sunk themselves, 
their personalities, their hopes, thei: 
happiness, in business or scholarship o1 
politics or sport—they, too, are often 
useful citizens, and usually highly pros- 
perous; but they would waste their tim: 
upon literature of any variety, and espe- 
cially upon poetry. 

There are a dozen good arguments, 


S 


S 


however, to prove that the reading of 


poetry is good for the right kind of gen- 
eral reader, who is neither defective nor 
dead in his emotions; and this means, 
after all, a very large percentage of all 
readers. If I had space I should use 
them all, for I realize that the conven- 
tion we have adopted for poetry makes 
us skip, in our magazines, as naturally 
from story to story over the verse be- 
tween as from stone to stone across the 
brook. However, I choose only two, 
which seem to me as convincing for the 
unpoetical reader (the dead and defec- 
tive excepted) as the ethical grandeur 
of poetry, let us say, for the moralist, 
its beauty for the esthete, its packed 
knowledge for the scholar. 

The first has often been urged before 
and far more often overlooked. We 
everyday folk plod year after year 
through routine, through fairly good or 
fairly bad, never quite realizing what we 
are experiencing, never seeing life as a 
whole, or any part of it, perhaps, in 
complete unity. Words, acts, sights 


pass through our experience hazily, sug- 
gesting meanings which we never fully 
grasp. Grief and love, the most intense, 
perhaps, of sensations, we seldom under- 
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ah anon. 
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stand except by ee with what 
has been said of the grief and love of 
thers. Happiness remains at best a 
diffused emotion—felt, but not compre- 
hended. Thought, if in some moment 
of intense clarity it grasps our relation- 
ship to the stream of life, in the next 
shreds into trivialities. Is this true? 
lest it by any experience that is still 
fresh in memory. See how dull, by com- 
parison with the vivid colors of the scene 
itself, are even now your ideas of what 
it meant to you, how obscure its rela- 
tions to your later life. The moment 
you fell in love, the hour after your child 
had died, the instant when you reached 
the peak, the quarrel that began a mis- 
understanding not yet ended, the subtle 
household strain that pulls apart untir- 
ingly though itnever sunders two who 
love each other—all these : challenge 
you to define, to explain, to lift into 
the light above the turbid sea of com- 
plex currents which is life. 

And this, of course, is what good poet- 
ry does. It seizes the moment, the situa- 
tion, the thought; drags it palpitating 
from life and flings it, quivering with its 
own rhythmic movement, into expres- 
sion. [The thing cannot be done in mere 
prose, for there is more than explanation 
to the process. The words themselves, 
in their color and suggestiveness, the 
rhythms that carry them, contribute to 
the sense, even as overtones help to 
make the music. From such a poem as 
Henley’s 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul, 
[ gain an intensification and clarification 
of experience. Browning’s “The Last 
Ride Together” performs the same ser- 
vice: 
Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smooth’d itself out, a long-cramp’d scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 

What need to strive with a life awry? 

Had I said that, had I done this, 

So might I gain, so might I miss. 

Might she have loved me? Just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell? 

And here we are riding, she and I. 

My two instances, and indeed all the 
doctrine of the last paragraph, may 
sound a little exalted to the comfortable 
Vo... CXXXII.—No. 788.—37 
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general reader, who does not often deal 
in such intense commodities as death 
and love. And yet I have mentioned 
nothing that does not at one time or an- 
other, and frequently rather than the 
opposite, come into his life, and need, not 
frequent, certainly, but at least occa- 
sional, interpretation. Death and love, 
and also friendship, jealousy, courage, 
self - sacrifice, hate — these cannot be 
avoided. We must experience them. So 
do the animals, who gain from their ex- 
periences blind, instinctive repulsions or 
unreasoning likes and distrusts. There 
are many ways of escaping from such a 
bovine acquiescence, content to have 
felt, not desirous to grasp and know and 
relate. Poetry, which clears and intensi- 
fies like a glass held upon a distant snow- 
peak, is one of the best. 

But there is another service that po- 
etry, among all writing, best renders to 
the general reader, when he needs it; a 
service less obvious, but sometimes, | 
think, more important. Poetry insures 
an extension of youth. 

Men and women vary in their emo- 
tional susceptibility. Some go through 
life always clouded, always dull, like a 
piece of glass cut in semblance of a gem, 
that refracts no colors and is empty of 
light. Others are vivid, impressionable, 
reacting upon every experience. Some of 
us are most aroused by contact with 
one another. Interest awakens at the 
sound of a voice; we are most alive when 
most with our kind. Others, like Tho- 
reau, respond bestin solitude. Theveery 
thrush singing dimly in the hemlocks at 
twilight moves them more powerfully 
than a cheer. A deep meadow awave 
with headed grass, a solemn hill shoul- 
dering the sky, a clear blue air washing 
over the pasture slopes and down among 
the tree-tops of the valley, thrills them 
more than all the men in all the streets 
of the world. It makes no difference. 
To every one, dull and vivid, social and 
solitary, age brings its changes. We may 
understand better, but the vividness is 
less, the emotions are tamer. They do 
not fully respond, as the bell in the 
deserted house only. half tinkles to our 
pulling. 


Si la jeunesse savait, 
Si la viellesse pouvait. 
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But to be able comes before to know. 
We must react to experiences before it is 
worth while to comprehend them. And 
after one is well enmeshed in the routine 
of plodding life, after the freshness of the 
emotions (and this is a definition of 
youth) is gone, it is difficult to react. I 
can travel now, if | wish, to the coral 
islands or the Spanish Main, but it is too 
late. 

Few willingly part with the fresh im- 
pressionability of youth. Sometimes, as 
I have already suggested, the faculties 
of sensation become atrophied, if indeed 
they ever existed. I know no more dis- 
mal spectacle than a man talking shop 
on a moonlit hill in August, a woman 
gossiping by the rail of a steamer plung- 
ing through the sapphire of the Gulf 
Stream, or a couple perusing advertise- 
ments throughout a Beethoven sym- 
phony. I will not advance as typical a 
drummer I once saw read a cheap maga- 
zine from cover to cover in the finest 
stretch of the Canadian Rockies. He 
was not a man, but a sample-fed, word- 
emitting machine. These people, emo- 
tionally speaking, are senile. They 
should not try to read poetry. 

But most of us—even those who are 
outwardly commonplace, practical, un- 
enthusiastic, “solid,” and not “sensi- 
tive”’—lose our youthful keenness with 
regret. And that is why poetry, except 
for the hopelessly sodden, is a tonic 
worthy of a great price. For the right 
poetry at the nght time has the indubi- 
table power to stir the emotions that 
experience is no longer able to arouse. 
I cannot give satisfactory instances, for 
the reaction is highly personal. What 
with me stirs a brain cell long dormant 
to action will leave another unmoved, and 
vice versa. However, to make clear my 
meaning, let us take Romance, the kind 
that one capitalizes, that belongs to 
Youth, also capitalized, and dwells in 
Granada or Sicily or the Spanish Main. 
The middle-aged gentleman on a winter 
cruise for his nerves will never find the 
thrill in what he sees there. If it is not 
lost for him utterly, it is only because 
Keats has kept it, in 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


and Nashe in 
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Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair. 
Or consider the joy of travel renewe 
in Kipling’s 
Then home, get her home, where the drunk: 
rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and th 
wet bows reel and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high! 
Yes, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass. 
rhat blaze in the velvet blue. 
Or the distant sea in Milton’s— 


Oft on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


Or passionate desire with Omar 


Oh Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


Or the multitudinous experiences of 
vivid life that crowd the pages of men 
like Shakespeare, or Chaucer, who 
thanked God that he had known His 
world as in his time. 

Somewhere in poetry, and best in 
poetry because there most concentrated 
and most penetrative, lies crystallized 
experience at hand for all who need it. 
It is not difficult to find, although no one 
can find it for you. It is not necessarily 
exalted, romantic, passionate; it may be 
comfortable, homely, gentle, or hearty, 
vigorous, and cheerful; it may be any- 
thing but commonplace, for no true emo- 
tion is ever commonplace. I have known 
men of one poet; and yet that poet gave 
them the satisfaction they required. | 
know others whose occasional dip into 
poetry leads to no rapture of beauty, no 
throbbing vision into eternity; and yet 
without poetry they would be less alive, 
their minds would be less young. As 
children, most of us would have flushed 
before the beauty of a sunrise on a tropic 
ocean, felt dimly if profoundly—and 
forgotten. The poet—like the painter 
has caught, has interpreted, has pre- 
served the experience, so that, like 
music, it may be renewed. And he can 
perform that miracle for greater things 
than sunrises. This, perhaps, is the best 


of all reasons why every one except the 
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motionally senile should sometimes 
read poetry. 

I know at least one honest Philistine 
who, unlike many Philistines, has trav- 
eled through the Promised Land—and 
does not like When his emotional 
friends talk sentimentalism and call it 
literature, or his esthetic acquaintances 
erect affectations and call them art, he 
has the proper word of irony that brings 
them back to food, money, and other 
verities His voice haunts me now, sug- 
gesting that, in spite of the reasons I have 
advanced, the general reader can scarce- 
ly be expected to read modern poetry, 
and that therefore his habit of skipping 
must continue. He would say that 
most modern poetry is unreadable, at 
least by the average man. He would 
say that if the infinitely complex study 
of emotional mind-states that lies be- 
hind the poetry of Francis Thompson, 
or the eerie otherworldliness of Yeats, or 
the lawless virility of Whitman is to 
be regarded as an intensification and 
clarification of experience, he begs to be 
excused. He would say that if the lyrics 
of subtle and passionate emotion that 
make up so many pages of modern an- 
thologies represent a renewal and ex- 
tension of youth, it was not Ais youth. 
He prefers to be sanely old rather than 
erotically young. He will stick to the 
daily paper and flat prose. 

Well, it is easy to answer him by rul- 
ing out modern poetry from the argu- 
ment. There was more good poetry, 
neither complex, nor erotic, nor esoteric, 
written before our generation than even 
a maker of anthologies is likely to read. 
But I am not willing to dodge the issue 
so readily. There is modern poetry for 
every reader who is competent to read 
poetry at all. If there is none too much 
of it, that is his own fault. If there is 
much that makes no appeal to him, that 
is as it should be. 

It is true that a very large proportion 
of contemporary poetry is well-nigh un- 
intelligible to the gentleman whose read- 
ing, like his experience, does not often 
venture beyond the primitive emotions. 
Why should it not be? The modern 
lyric—and lyric poetry is the typical 
modern form—is untroubled by the so- 
cial conscience. It is highly individual, 
for it is written by men of intense indi- 
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viduality for readers whose imaginations 
require an intimate appeal. Such minds 
demand poetry prevailingly, just as the 
average reader demands prose prevail- 
ingly. ‘They profit by prose now and 
then, just as, occasionally, he profits by 
poetry. We talk so much of the enor- 
mous growth of the mass of average 
readers in recent years that we forget 
the corresponding growth in the number 
of individualities that are not average. 
Much modern poetry is written for such 
readers, for men and women whose 
minds are sensitive to intricate emotion- 
al experience, who can and do respond 
to otherworldliness, to the subtly ro- 
mantic, the finely esthetic, and the in- 
tricately ideal. ‘They deserve whatever 
poetry they may desire. 

The important point to note is that 
they do not get it. It is they—far more 
than the Philistines—who complain that 
modern poetry is insufficient for their 
needs. The highly personal lyric is prob- 
ably more perfected, more abundant, 
and more poignant in its appeal to living 
minds now than ever before in the his- 
tory of our civilization. But it occupies 
only one province of poetry. A lover of 
poetry desires, far more keenly than the 
general reader, to have verse of his own 
day that is more Shakespearian, more 
Miltonic, more Sophoclean than this. He 
wants poetry that lifts spz iclous times 
into spacious verse, poetry that “en- 
lumynes,” like Petrarch’s ‘“‘rhetorike 
sweete,” a race and a civilization. He 
desires, in addition to what he is already 
getting, precisely that poetry, universal 
in its subject-matter and its appeal, 
which the general reader thinks he would 
read if he found that instead of “‘lyrical 
subtleties” in his pages. 

Well, they do not get it very abundant- 
ly to-day, let us admit the fact freely. 
But the fault is not altogether the 
poets’. The fault is in the intractable 
mediocrity of the age, which resists 
transference into poetry as stiff clay re- 
sists the hoe of the cultivator. The 

fault lies in the general reader himself, 
whose very opposition to poetry be- 
cause it is poetry makes him a difficult 
person to write for. Commercialized 
minds, given over to convention, deny- 
ing their sentiment and idealism, or 
wasting them upon cheap and meretri- 
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cious literature, do not make a good 
audience. Our few poets in English who 
have possessed some universality of ap- 
peal have had to make concessions. 
Kipling has been the most popular 
among good English poets of our gen- 
eration; but he has had to put journal- 
ism into much of his poetry in order to 
And Kipling is not read so 
much as a certain American writer who 
discovered that by printing bad verse in 
prose form he could make the public 
forget their prejudice against verse and 
indulge their natural pleasure in rhythm 
and rhyme. 

A striking proof of all that I have been 
writing is to be found in so-called maga- 
zine verse. Sneers at magazine poetry 
are unjust because they are unintelli- 
gent. It is quite true that most of it 
consists of the highly individualistic 
lyric of which I have spoken above. But 
in comparison with the imaginative 
prose of the typical popular magazine, it 
presents a most instructive contrast. 
The prose is too frequently sensational 
or sentimental, vulgar or smart. The 
verse, even though narrow in its appeal, 
and sometimes slight, is at least excel- 
lent in art, admirable in execution, and 
vigorous and unsentime ntal in tone. 
Regarded as literature, it is very much 
more satisfactory than the bulk of maga- 
zine prose. Indeed, there is less differ- 
ence between the best and the worst of 
our magazines than between the verse 
and the prose in all but the best. 

And if this verse is too special in its 
subject-matter to be altogether satis- 
factory, if so little of it appeals to the 
general reader, is it not his fault? He 
neglects the poetry from habit rather 
than from conviction based on experi- 
ence. Because he skips it, and has 
skipped it until habit has become a con- 
vention, much of it has become by natu- 
ral adaptation of supply to demand too 
literary, too narrow, too subtle and com- 
plex for him now. The vicious circle is 
complete. 

This circle may soon be broken. A 
ferment, which in the nineties stirred in 
journalism, and a decade later trans- 
formed our drama, is working now in 
verse. The poetical revival now upon 
us is richer so far in promise than in 
great poetry, but it is very significant. 


succeed. 
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For one thing, it is advertising poet: 

and since poetry is precisely what Shak. 

speare called it, caviare to the general 

a special commodity for occasional use 

a little advertising will be good for ir 
Again, the verse that has sprung fron 
the movement is much of it thorough! 
interesting. Some of it is as bizarre a 
the new art of the futurists and the vo: 
ticists; some is merely vulgar, som: 
merely affected, some hopelessly ob 
scure; but other poems, without con 
vincing us of their greatness, seem as 
original and creative as were Browning 
and Whitman in their day. Probably, 
like the new painting, the movement is 
more significant than the movers. 

Nevertheless, if one is willing to put 
aside prejudice, suspend judgment, and 
look ahead, vers libre, even when more 
libre than vers, is full of meaning—poetic 
realism, even when more real than 
poetry, charged with possibility. For 
with all its imperfections upon its head, 
much of this new poetry is trying to 
mean more than ever before to the gen- 
eral reader. I am not sure that the 
democracy can be interpreted for him in 
noble poetry and remain the democracy 
he knows. And yet I feel, and I be- 
lieve, that, in his subconsciousness at 
least, he feels, an intense longing to find 
the everyday life in which we all live 

so thrilling beneath the surface 
interpreted, swung into that rhythmic 
significance that will make it part of the 
vast and flowing stream of all life. | 
can tolerate many short, rough words, 
and much that we have been accustomed 
to regard as prose, on the way to such a 
goal. 

For I honestly believe that it is better 
to read fantastic poetry, coarse poetry, 
prosaic poetry—anything but vulgar 
and sentimental poetry—than no poetry 
at all. To be susceptible to no revival of 
the vivid emotions of youth, to be 
touched by no thoughts more intense 
than our own, be accessible to no 
imaginative interpretation of the life 
we lead—this seems to me to be a heavy 
misfortune. 


us do, our share of all these qualities, 
and then at no time, in no fitting mood 
or proffered opportunity, to read poetry 
—this can only be regarded as deafness 
by habit and blindness from choice. 


But to possess, as most of 
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oe a#eROTHERS flung aside 
SESS his book with an impa- 


“/2 tient mutter of disgust, 


ed ; 
iy ( ah drew himself slowly up 
f | 3 


ls from the depths of the 
PWERTEAY } hammock, and_ stood 
AD egenas So 


¢ for an uncertain, waver- 
ing moment upon his feet. He made 
the second attempt to step before he was 
sure he could walk at all, and then paced 
the upper balcony of Polypody Place 
wearily and listlessly, with his thin, sick 
hands locked behind his back and his 
cap dragged over his tired eyes. 

When he reached the farther end of 
the piazza he stopped for a moment to 
rest and draw a long breath; he clutched 
the railing for support, at the same time 
thankful that the women out under the 
trees, knitting for the soldiers in Europe, 
were so far away he could not hear the 
click of their needles; they made him 
nervous enough with their tiresome 
questions about his health! 

When he turned back the hammock 
seemed much farther away than when 
he started, and so it proved to be; he 
passed two pillars, but threw his arm 
about the third to keep from falling, 
from sheer weakness. Great beads of 
perspiration stood out upon his forehead, 
and he quivered in every nerve; he was 
too tired to take another step, and he 
wondered whimsically what he was go- 
ing to do—cry, curse, or, easiest of all, 
drop over the balustrade into the rocky 
roadway below. 

The afternoon was strangely quiet; 
some children were playing croquet, and 
Crothers could hear their shrill little 
voices disputing a wicket. But aside 
from the children, and their mothers 
knitting under the trees, there was no 
one in sight, except—Crothers looked 
again—some one he had never seen be- 
fore. She was a slight young person, 
perched on the great rock covered with 
moss and polypodies, and bending over 
a sketch-book. Her back was toward 
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him, and he watched the swift, birdlike 
motion of her long, darting pencil and 
the bobbing of her cloudy brown head 
with idle interest. The curve of her 
back in the loose blue blouse was as lithe 
and careless as that of a boy at play, but 
when she held her pencil away from her 
eyes to measure perspective Crothers 
noted the fineness of her hand. 

“Utterly used up?” It was the brisk, 
energetic voice of Mrs. McKaig that 
startled him into the tiresome reality of 
time and place. It was four o’clock, and 
he must get to the wicker chair beside 
the table, not so very far from the ham- 
mock, and drink the milk and eat the 
bread set before him at this hour every 
day. ; 

But I’ve brought you something 
new to-day,” Mrs. McKaig hastened to 
explain, in the tone she would use to 
coax a pouting child, “and what do you 
think it is? Honey! Some beautiful 
new honey from Twilight Park, and I’m 
sure you're going to eat it all!” 

Crothers let his arms fall from the 
pillar of the piazza and staggered toward 
the wicker chair. 

“JT don’t mind honey so much, you 
know ’”’—he regarded Mrs. McKaig, in 
her stout, blue-denim skirt and white 
blouse—*‘but isn’t it a bother—sticky 
and all that?” 

“Now come, Mr. Crothers,” she 
laughed protestingly, “it has to be 
sticky to be honey—and it is something 
new, and very wholesome!”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course it is!” Crothers 
did not in the least regret making his 
sister, Mrs. Bretherington Watts, miser- 
able by his whims and vagaries, but it 
always left him with the sensation of 
having been mean when he brought an 
anxious look into Mrs. Kaig’s eyes. 

She always understood. Years ago he 
began coming to Polypody Place “‘to 
thrash things out” when he was half 
mad with all that crowded upon him in 
his world. He was strong in mind and 
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body then, and Mrs. McKaig put tools 
in his hands and set him to work. He 
had blazed the trail up North Mountain 
before he could work out the case that 
established his reputation in his profes- 
sion; and one spring, after a winter 
when he had done all the things social 
that his sister Annette thought he owed 
to his position, he had to build the bridge 
over the brook at its widest part before 
he could sleep nights. 

It was the same bridge over which the 
barelegged children ran this day in the 
late August, when, an invalid from fever 
and nerves, he instinctively turned again 
to Mrs. McKaig, the wonderful woman 
of the mountains, who always under- 
stood what a fellow needed. 

And now she said it was honey. Per- 
haps it was. Crothers took a thin slice 
of the bread, spread with unsalted but- 
ter, and wondered if she was going to 
sit there on the edge of the hammock to 
see whether he ate it or not. He dipped 
gingerly into the honey-plate and swal- 
lowed bravely. 

But it was no use. He was too utterly 
tired to pretend. “It’s very nice, but 
I’m not hungry, you know,” he said, 
with a long sigh, as he pushed away the 
tray. 

Mrs. McKaig rose to go. “I'll just 
leave it, though,” she said, shaking up 
the cushions in the hammock. “ Per- 
haps you'll change your mind about it.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. McKaig, ” Cro- 
thers began impatiently—‘‘do you know 
just what | have made up my mind 
about?” 

Tell me.” 

“I’ve come to the conclusion that this 
business of trying to get well is too 
tiresome, and the very best thing I can 
do for the world now is to give it my 
obituary.” 

““Now see here, my dear man,” Mrs. 
McKaig began briskly, but Crothers 
raised his hand. 

“Listen,” he said, “and consider all 
there'd be in it! Why, it would be the 
most imposing thing you ever read. 
There'd be the funeral from the old, ivy- 
covered, red-brick home on Washington 
Square, which would be unique, because 
I’d elected to live there in the home of 
my fathers, with the old family servants, 
Michael and Bridget, rather than move 
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along up into the early east fifties wit 
the rest of the crowd. Then there'd | 
a lot about my success at the New Yor! 
bar, my popularity, my money, m 
charities, and, oh, many tears because 
was ‘cut off in the midst of life.’”’ 

“I want you to stop talking like that,’ 
Mrs. McKaig broke in sharply. 

“But there wouldn’t be a word, 
Crothers went on regardless—*‘ ther 
wouldn’t be a word about my having 
starved to death. Frederic Wilkin 
Crothers starved to death! That would 
be the real sensation, now, wouldn’t it?” 

“Starved?” For the first time Mrs 
McKaig did not understand. 

“Starved,” Crothers repeated, grimly; 
“starved for something to live for, some- 
thing to make getting well worth all th 
bother! There is nothing real to go back 
to, except Mike and Bridget, and | 
wanted to throw even old Mike out 
when he came up to see me the othe: 
day! There is nothing, nothing 

A high, shrill cry suddenly pierced the 
stillness of the afternoon, and caught 
the words upon Crothers’s lips. It came 
from down the road, and was wild and 
weird and mocking. Mrs. McKaig 
started with a little gasp of fright, and 
Crothers raised himself quickly on his 
elbow—then sank back again, only im- 
patient at any interruption of the mood 
into the black depths of which he was 
sinking deeper and deeper. 

“T! I! Iddle-ty, I!” shrieked th 
voice, “tum, tie-ie, yi, yi! Tie! Tie! 
tiddle-ty, tum—um, yum—I!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. McKaig drew a long 
breath of relief, and then laughed. ‘“‘It’s 
just that old man coming up the road 
again with his frowzy bear. IT’ll run 
down and see that the children do not 
go too near.” 

Crothers heard her gathering all the 
children of the house together in a little 
group below the piazza; there was a 
murmur of voices, the suppressed ex- 
citement of the simple audience before 


a performance, and then the jingle of 


the chain as the clumsy, panting animal 
balanced his pole, keeping time to the 
weird piping of the man who announced 
with a low bow and a sweep of his ragred 
hat each wonderful act. 
““Now-a da bear, he hugga da man! 
““Now-a, he roll-a ova’! 
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“Now-a, he rascal widda da man 

r bad!” 

There was a scattered clapping of 
inds, a child’s shnill treble of delight, 
aughing expressions of amazement, and 
then, above it all, some one called: 

“Oh, do keep him dancing there, with 
the hat on, until 
vet another crayon!” 

Crothers had never 
eard the voice be- 
fore. It was as clear 
and cool as the devs, 
he thought, and he 
lifted himself on his 
elbow, listening, as 
there instantly fol- 
lowed the quick, light 
patter of little feet 
along the lower plaz- 
za and up the padded 
stairs to where a 
door banged in the 
hall above. Then 
the same light feet 
flew down again, and 
Crothers wondered 
dully how any one 
could run so fast and 
live. But the voice 
was clear, unwaver- 
ing, and not in the 
least breathless that 
begged the Italian: 

“Oh, please make 
him put the hat on 
ind do another dance 

please do!” 

*“*She’s a camera 
hend,” Crothers de- 


cided, grimly, and HE PUSHED THE 


then instantly con- 

tradicted himself. 

“But she said ‘crayon’? The intrud- 
ing and persistent detail fretted him be- 
yond endurance, and, with an irritated 
and impatient turn, he threw his feet 
to the floor. walked to the balustrade, 
and searched among those in the group 
below for the camera or crayon. 

After all, it was no one but that same 
little strange girl out on the rock in 
front of the house—out on the great 
boulder, covered with polypodies and 
sunk within a ring of feathery fern. 
Crothers could not distinguish her fea- 
tures, made tawny by wind and weather, 
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for she held up the crayon on a line 
with her nose, squinting the compara- 
tive measurements of man and bear; so 
he deliberately folded his arms around 
the solid pillar of the upper balcony, to 
watch with fascinated gaze the swift, 
birdlike motions of the slim, finely 
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BRUTE’S NOSE INTO THE PLATE OF HONEY 


fashioned hands striking in the lines 
with certain, unerring skill. 

Her coarse, blue-flannel blouse was 
open at the throat, and Crothers could 
see, even at that distance, that her skirt 
was as rough as a peasant’s and had 
been awkwardly freshened with a band 
of new stuff to redeem it from utter 
dinginess. 

““Now-a da bear, he clim-a da tree!” 
droned the Italian, jerking the panting 
animal toward a great elm that sheltered 
Crothers’s corner of the piazza and 
spread wide branches above the roof. 
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The group below shifted about to 
watch the bear as he set his claws into 
the trunk and struggled upward, urged 
and prodded by his master, who gave 
longer leash and blustered in loud and 
excited jargon. 

But Crothers paid not the slightest 
heed to the performance. His eyes were 
fastened, asina spell, upon the little witch- 
like girl out on the rock, who quickly 
turned a page of her sketch-book and 
struck in the lines of the great elm-tree, 
then drew the corner of the upper bal- 
cony, set it with the light, vertical lines 
of the balustrade, and trailed her pencil 
up to the pillar against which Crothers 
was leaning wearily with folded arms. 

There she stopped, with a little gasp; 
the crayon dropped unheeded from her 
fingers and rolled to the ground. Per- 
h: ips it was because he was so white, and 
his great eyes tired and appealing, that 
she instinctively closed her book and 
met his long, unwavering gaze as though 
answering a call. 

The sudden, sharp click of snapped 
steel was to her only a part of that tense, 
strained moment, but it was the terri- 
fed cry of women and children that 
drew her eyes from Crothers’s pale face 
and brought her to her feet with a low 
moan of fright. 

In a flash she saw it all. The bear had 
wound his leash about a branch and, 
with a sudden lurch of his huge body, 
broken the chain, lunged toward the bal- 
cony, and rolled over the balustrade. 
Women seized children and locked them- 
selves in the dining-room; men ran to 
the stables for pitchforks; some one 
called for a gun, and the frenzied Italian, 
flourishing an end of the broken chain, 
made wild struggles to climb the tree, 
wee ping and imploring every one “notta 
shoot—no-o-o!”” 

Crothers was only conscious of some 
sudden excitement; perhaps the bear 
really had a new trick, and he wondered 
idly what it was; anyway, the little girl 
had suddenly run away from her rock, 
and he leaned over the balcony to see 
which way she had gone. There she 
was, just below where he stood, looking 
up into his face with terrified eyes. 

“Oh, jump!” she cried imploringly, 
holding out her arms. “Drop to the 
ground; I'll catch you.” 


Something like the buoyancy of a | 
thrilled every nerve in Crothers’s bo 
Was that little girl with the clou 
brown head daring him to vault 
railing and drop to the ground? A w 
impulse to try it flashed a sudd 
warmth into his blood and a glow 
color into his cheeks, which as quick 
faded when the consciousness of so; 
heavy, breathing body close behind h 
made him turn away from the girl’s i: 
ploring eyes and outstretched arms. 

He noted instantly that the bear w: 

a loose leather muzzie, but he grew fai 
and confused when confronted with t! 
necessity of struggling with the great 
shaggy brute ambling toward him. 

He took an uncertain step or two, a: 
though to run, and then—as so ofte: 
happens in a crisis—his sense of 
ridiculous steadied him. 

“Can't spoil that obituary,” he mut- 
tered, “by saying a bear bit me,” and 
pulling himself up with one suprem: 
effort, he seized the bear’s muzzle and 
with both hands and all of his strengt| 
pushed the brute’s nose into the plat 
of honey. 

For just an instant, half smiling, | 
gazed at the bear licking honey off his 
muzzle; then he swayed and crumpled 
in a limp, unconscious heap upon th 
floor. 

It all happened in one swift moment of 
time, but it seemed a hopeless eternity 
to the little girl who flew around th 
corner of the piazza, dragging the weep- 
ing, gibbering Italian by the hand, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. McKaig and Ted, armed 
with pitchforks and a baseball-bat. 

The girl dropped to her knees beside 
Crothers and folded his head in her 
arms, protectingly, as a mother soothes 
her child. “Oh, take your hateful beast 
away!” she sobbed. 

The McKaigs pushed and the Italian 
pulled the shaggy body along, while th 
bear, complacently licking his muzzle, 
which dripped golden honey from Twi- 
light Park, shambled past her. 

Then the girl looked at the fine, whit: 
face confronting her, and hoped Mrs 
McKaig would come back quickly and 
bring the brandy; but when she heard 
her firm steps hurrying up the stair sh« 
lifted Crothers’s head, ever so gently, 
and kissed his eyes. 
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Crothers remembered, first of all, a 
ice, clear and cool, sweet as the dew 
it far away; some time long ago it 
ld him to jump, and he had tried it. 
ist now that same voice, quivering a 
ttle, was telling people: 

* Please, please do not stand about! 
He'll hate it so when he’s conscious, to 
And you all staring at him!” 

He sighed, and wondered vaguely who 
it was that people were staring at and 
vhy they stood about. He understood 
more when Mr. McKaig lifted him into 
the hammock or the chair, or something 
that was very comfortable when a fellow 
was tired; and he remembered still more 
when he discovered Mrs. McKaig sitting 
beside him on the edge of the hammock. 
He knew it was Mrs. McKaig, even 
recalling his early impression that she 

alwavs understood what a fellow 
needed.” 


She smiled and stroked the hand she 


he ld. 

‘Il didn’t like,” he whispered—‘I 
didn’t like the idea of the bear!” 

“No, no,” she soothed; “but how 
that bear liked the honey er 

“Wasn't it lucky’’—he groped about 


in his mind, trying to find the bear 
“wasn’t it lucky I saved it for the other 


one f 
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Before she could answer, Crothers 
blurted a short laugh, like a boy caught 
playing a trick; then he as suddenly 
drifted, as though falling asleep. “‘ Don’t 
let me go to sleep,” he begged, starting 
up and taking a firmer hold upon Mrs. 
McKaig’s hands; “‘there’s something | 
want to ask you—something He cast 
about in his troubled mind to find what 
it was. Suddenly he lifted himself on 
his elbow. ‘Who is that girl?” he asked, 
shortly. 

“That is Lucinda Kennedy,” Mrs. 
McKaig told him. ‘“‘ You mean the girl 
who ran up here first of all?” 

“Did she, though?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Indeed she did,” Mrs. McKaig 
laughed. “The way she pulled that old 
Italian down the tree, and jerked him up 
here to get his bear was the quickest 
thing you ever saw. Yes, that was 
Lucinda Kennedy.” 

Crothers settled back in his hammock. 

“The little brown girl, with the fine 
hands; the little girl sketching out on 
the rock “ 

“Lucinda Kennedy,” Mrs. McKaig 
repeated. ‘And now, please go to 
sleep,” she insisted, gently; “you had 
such a bad shock!” 

“Oh, I feel quite fit,” Crothers pro- 
tested, cheerfully. ‘Do you think”—he 
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hesitated—‘“‘do you think she would 
come and see me? Id like just to say 
thank you.” 

“To-morrow, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
McKaig, as she drew the rug about his 
shoulders and stole away, leaving him 
asleep with a whimsical curve to his lips 
that made him look as though he were 
smiling. 

When Crothers wakened earlier than 
usual the next day, and established him- 
self on the piazza for his breakfast, in- 
stead of taking it in bed according to 
directions, he had the thrill of a pleasant 
sensation. Something nice and new was 
going to happen. Slowly the nice and 
new expectations took form. Lucinda 
Kennedy was coming to see him to-day. 
Mrs. McKaig said she would—perhaps. 
So he waited. 

When he saw her going down the road 
about ten o'clock, with her sketch-book 
under her arm, he was distinctly disap- 
pointed. He watched her as far as the 
big clump of sumach bushes, but she 
never once looked back. Then he was 
suddenly tired, as tired as he had ever 
been, in spite of the fact that he had 
wakened with the sense of having had a 
good night’s rest. 

He dropped back among the cushions 
of the hammock, hopelessly. Nothing 
nice and new was going to happen, after 
all. The sooner he was gone, the bet- 
ter! When Mrs. McKaig came with 
tifin he would tell her so. 

But Mrs. McKaig did not appear with 
tifin. It was Lucinda Kennedy who 
came briskly around the corner of the 
balcony, the tray in her slim hands and 
a cluster of white violets tucked in be- 
tween the glass of milk and the plate of 
bread and butter. 

“Mrs. McKaig told me I might bring 
this to you, Mr. Crothers,”’ she said, 
simply, in her clear, low voice. 

“That’s awfully good of you, Miss 
Kennedy,” Crothers replied properly, 
and then added, impulsively, “You 
don’t know how relieved I am to have 
you come; I thought you didn’t care 
what became of me, even after you saved 
my life!” 

Lucinda Kennedy laughed gaily and 
took the cluster of violets from the tray. 

“Behold!” she presented the flowers 
with a courtesy and mock ceremony. 


“Mrs. McKaig said you were terri 
cross about things to eat, and genera 
unmanageable, so when I went to 
old quarry sketching this morning | 
gathered these for you!” 

“Not to eat, I hope!” 

The girl’s laugh was as infectious as a 
boy’s. “Just lest you might dev 
them in a wildly ravenous moment, | 
hold them for you until you’ve finished 
these other things,” she said, light! 
taking the violets from his awkward 
fingers. ‘And then I'll give them back 
Would it disturb you if I sat here five 
minutes? Mrs. McKaig says peopl 
bore you dreadfully.” 

But it did not disturb Crothers that 
afternoon, nor bore him any other tim: 
during the days that followed when 
Lucinda Kennedy came to sit with him 
in his corner of the upper balcony 
He liked it best when she ran up the 
stair, and came in panting and laughing, 
as though she were eager to reach him. 

“When you tear up that stairway 
you sound like some little wild thing run- 
ning away!” he said one day, when sh« 
rushed in quite breathless. 

*“’That’s exactly what I was a moment 
ago,” she announced with the directness 
of a child. “I was up on North Moun- 
tain, browsing around, and I loitered 
and dawdled until | knew I must run 
every step of the way to reach you by 
four o'clock. And | fairly flew down 
that mountain. Nothing with wings 
could have done better. I scared a covey 
of partridges’—her laugh rang out at 
the recollection—*‘as | tore through the 
bushes, and never stopped once. And 
even now you do not ask me to sit 
down.” She really was breathless. 

Crothers flung himself out of the 
hammock and placed a chair ceremoni- 
ously. “Do sit down, Miss Kennedy,” 
he begged. ‘Do you know how I have 
spent my time while you were dawdling 
around North Mountain?” 

“Reading your gloomy Swinburne, | 
suppose—that same thing I had to read 
you the other day—something or othe: 
simply encouraging you to die!” 

There was a catch in her voice, and 
she held her little clenched hand against 
her lips as though to smother a cry. 

Crothers looked at her with deepening 
wonder in his eyes. ‘‘Would you—” he 
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gan, and then, as the girl turned 
wwav, he said, seriously: “I was really 
loine nothing worse than wonder how 
id you are! You seem so impossibly 

ung. You're the very youngest thing 
| ever knew—only, your mouth—” 
Crothers hesitated as Lucinda Kennedy 
met his long, deep gaze 
with a startled glance 

our mouth 1s that 
fa grown woman,l|and 
very sweet!” 

The cheeks of the 
girl flushed with a sud- 
den glow , even as with 
one of her quick, bird- 
like motions she picked 
a small crayon from 
the table and drew 
in huge, grotesque fig- 
ures upon the floor of 
the piazza the number 


“There!” sheex- 
claimed, gaily, “‘that’s 
how old I am.” 

“Then you are a 
woman,” Crothers 
said, slowly, with a 
strange, unconscious 
satisfaction; “‘ but how 
is it you never grow 
tired, ghastly tired, 
and old?” His eyes 
wandered again over 
the coarse skirt, the 
blue blouse, the slim, 
restless hands. 

“lve found life 
very good,” she said, 
simply; “when it isn’t 
really, in spite of all | “oe 
can do, | make believe 
it is, anyway.” 

One day when she was sketching a 
gipsy woman telling the cook’s fortune 
down at the kitchen door, Crothers 
watched her deft, clever strokes with 
absorbed interest. The lines were all 
so quick, direct, and true. 

“I’m still wondering,” he said, after a 
time, “about the process by which you 
make life what it is not!” 

She was just then sketching in the 
little black-headed baby on the gipsy’s 
back. “Such a funny little thing,” she 
murmured, and then, after a final line, 
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“lest the kiddie slip,” she looked up. 
“Oh, that—that is a very simple mat- 
ter,” she laughed, ‘* because when life 
isn’t all that it might be, I change the 
point of view by making pictures of it 
as I'd like it to be.” 

The sheets from her sketch-book were 


vol \LWAYS YOU IN THE DESIGN?” 


on the piazza floor, and the wind ruffled 
their edges. Crothers stooped to pick 
them up. “Why have you never shown 
me these?’ he asked. ‘“‘Where do you 
exhibit?” 

“Oh,” she began, airily, “is it possible 
you don’t know w 

“Tell me.” 

“Oh, | thought you were just amused! 
Don’t you really know about me? Why, 
I’m ‘Fashions,’ and I ‘exhibit’ in the 
Sunday Supplement of the Times-Gazette 
every week!’ 
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Crothers took out a sheet, whereon 
was drawn a smart young person walk- 
ing. She wore a tailored suit described 
in the context, while in the background 
was an old-fashioned brick house, in- 


closed by a high iron fence. Ivy covered 


‘ THAT LOOKS LIKE A ROOF, JUST OVER 


the walls, and there was a knocker on 
the door. 

“What is the game in this one?” 
Even as he asked he looked again, fasci- 
nated by the likeness to Lucinda Ken- 
nedy which the hgure suggested, and 
startled by something perfectly familiar 
about the square brick house. 

“That? Oh, that is the way Miss 





THERE ” 


Kennedy looks, correctly tailored 
linen, walking around Washingt: 
Square, and going up-town to buy 
beautiful sunshade!’ She slipped tl 
sheets quickly, one after another. “A; 
this,” she continued, holding up anoth« 
sketch, “is the sw 
shade!” 

It was a wash drawin 
of Miss Kennedy, sittin, 
on a bench in an old 
fashioned garden. Her 
dress was of soft tissue, 
faintly flowered and cling 
ing, and above her head 
the sunshade, drooping 
with lace. 

“The handle is ivory”’ 
—she could not have 
spoken more reverently of 
religion—‘‘and the flowers 
are roses.” 

““Where—where is the 
garden of roses?”’ Crothers 
asked, half afraid. 

“Oh, that is behind the 
high iron fence of that 
lovely old brick house on 
Washington Square. Of 
course,” she added, with 
one of her quick, impulsive 
changes of manner and 
tone, “I shall not mind 
your laughing, because 
this 7s amusing, and you'll 
have to laugh if you look 
at any more of them.” 

“IT want to see them all 
—every one,” Crothers de- 
clared with impulsive 
eagerness. “Is it you 
always you in the design?” 

“Oh, more or less! | 
take off the sharpness of 
my nose, or change my 
mouth, or slant my eyes, 
and no one knows — not 
even Nancy. But it is 
interesting, and not the least extrava- 
gant—yjust to live with myself and lovely 
things—this way.” She looked hastily 
through her book. ‘“‘I adore this one,” 
she exclaimed finally. “It’s the opera, 
and my cloak is cerise velvet, with sable, 
and all that wonderful lace showing 


when it’s thrown open.” Suddenly she 


brought the sketch nearer her eyes and 
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** How perfectly 
“Would you be- 
ve it? Evening dress, opera cloak, 
And the best box in the 
suse! How could | have forgotten my 
ng, beautiful pearls!” 

“Who is that in the best box with 


-amined it critically. 
:reless!”’ she cried. 


1 no pearls! 
! 


uu?’ Crothers asked, ignoring the 
pearls utterly. 
“That is Nancy—my little aunt 


Nancy, in her Chantilly lace. She adores 

“T mean the man. Who’s the man? 
Phe re’s some one the re in the shadow, 
isn’t there?” 

Lucinda Kennedy hesitated a_per- 
eptible instant, and then looked up 
into Crothers’s face, her eyes dancing 
and her lips drawn to hide a smile. 

“That’s Michael!” she whispered. 

Michael! Michael who?” 

“lust Michael—the footman. He 
has Nancy’s cloak over his arm.” 

“Was there no one else—no other 
chap you could have put in the box 
with you?” 

“None available except geniuses, and 
their fashions are better for a full-page 
of ‘studio teas’! There is a drawing 
here of my studio, and the most charm- 
ing afternoon, with artists and the 
literaries and music and—”’ 

“Your real studio?” 
rupted. 

““No,” she answered, too absorbed in 
searching for the sketch to laugh at the 
idea. “It’s larger, and—oh— I’m 
Sorry ” she broke off suddenly as three 
or four drawings slipped to the floor, and 
the wind carried them to the other end 
of the piazza. “Those are all you,” she 
said, simply, as Crothers brought them 
back. 

“In the box with you at the opera?” 
he asked with boyish eagerness, pounc- 
ing upon the sheets in her hands. 

“Oh no; just a lot of yous at tennis, 
vachting, at the races—and this is the 
very best one of you, this one golfing.” 

“Yes—but look at that bunker!” 
Crothers scrutinized the bank as anx- 
iously as though he stood before it, nib- 
lick in hand, and the cup depending 
upon his next stroke. 

“Ts it too dreadful?” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Of course you could take that,” she 


Crothers inter- 
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decided, finally; “you could do even 
better than that. But see! Here you 
are on an ocean steamer, pacing the 


deck. That illustrates the splendid 
great-coat for sea voyages.” 

“But why can’t I go to the opera? 
Why can’t I sit in the best box in the 
house with you and Nancy?” Crothers’s 
tone was all but querulous. 

Lucinda Kennedy looked up with 
troubled eyes. ‘‘Why, of course,” she 
said, with a long, surprised sigh. “Of 
course, you would want to go to the 
opera, too. I was just giving you all the 
things | thought you would want most 
when you are quite, quite strong again; 
the things that take you out into the 
wide, clear, open spaces of sky and sea. 
Oh, here is the hunter, and the moun- 
tain climber—you climbing the Alps! 
But, of course, 1f you had money for all 


this’’—she swept one slim hand over the 
pages—** you would have money for the 


opera, too—and the best box.” She 
shot him one swift, keen glance. “ Per- 
haps you are rich,” she hazarded. “I 
never thought. But of course you're 
not, or you would not be up here at this 
little, plain mountain resort. You'd be 
at one of those lovely and expensive 
rest-cure places along the North Shore!” 

Thus she explained the situation to 
her own satisfaction, and all that 
Crothers said was, “There have been 
sO many times in my life when I’ve 
thought myself the poorest man in the 
world!” 

Without a word she placed the 
sketches hastily in her portfolio, one by 
one, and tied them energetically. 

“Tell me more about Nancy,” Cro- 
thers said, catching her hand to detain 
her as she rose to -_ Did she enjoy 
it that time at the opera, when Michael 
held her cloak?” 

“She never knew anything about it,” 
laughed the girl, “‘but she would like it, 
everything about it, and she would dote 
on Michael — rigidly, but with vain- 
glory. Even as it is, she is often difh- 
cult, for although we have no money, 
and she knows it perfectly well, she acts 
so very rich!” 

“Does she come up here with you?” 

“Nancy waits for late September 
rates, and then gets out her Chantilly 
lace, that used to grace the early New 
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York drawing-rooms, and registers for 
two days at one of the Harbors, or at the 
Pier. | can give her four days this year, 
and little nae will act her richest.” 

“T like Nancy,” Crothers said, ‘and 
I’ ve had a great time playing the game. 
Let’s play it again to-morrow. 

Lucinda Kennedy turned. 
afraid you’re laughing,” she said, 
there was a little wistful note 
voice. 

But they did not play the game the 
next day. 

Mrs. McKaig was a little breathless 
when she brought Crothers his tea in 
the afternoon, later than usual. “The 
train was late,” she apologized, “‘and | 
did not want to leave Miss Kennedy at 
the station to wait alone. She seemed 
so troubled and anxious.” 

“What—what—” Crothers began. 

“Oh, I thought you knew,” Mrs. Mc- 
Kaig explained. ‘* Miss Kennedy’s aunt 
is ill, and so she went home to sell some 
sketches and send her out of town as 
soon as possible.” 

“What sketches is she going to sell, 
did she say? Not the one with the red- 


“Tm 
and 


in her 


brick house, do you think?” 


“How should I know?” Mrs. Me- 
Kaig laughed at the irrelevant question. 
“But, then, she doesn’t do houses; she 
does fashions!” 

“‘Is she coming back?” Crothers was 
gazing off into the valley. He remem- 
bered now that only an hour before he 
had watched the smoke of the train as it 
curled through the gorge and disap- 
peared in the gap of the mountains. 
And she was on it! “Is she 
back?” he repeated. 

‘Perhaps. She had no time to plan 
definitely. I doubt if we could have 
made the train if it hadn’t been late.” 

Then, suddenly, Crothers relapsed to 
breakfasts in bed because the mornings 
were too long: twice he attempted short 
tramps in th. afternoon, but he missed 
the little figure in the blue blouse beside 
him, until his steps lagged wearily and 
walking made his head throb. 

One day Michael arrived with some 
heavier clothes. “I was afraid it ’d be 
gettin’ frosty, sir,” he said, “but you 
do be lookin’ better, much better.” 

“IT was perfectly well—ft as ever 
except for my knees and appetite,” 


coming 
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said Crothers, “but I’m _ losing 
again.” 

“Ts there anything—” 

“You might walk with me, just 
little, before your train. There’s 
covey of partridges back of the hou 
some place, on the edge of the mounta 
I’d like to find them.” 

“Do you be shootin’, sir?” Micha 
looked at his master incredulously. 

Crothers raised his thin hands, whic! 
trembled slightly. ‘‘ What could I bag 
he asked, impatiently. “‘No, Micha 
| just—just want to leave them ther 

“Yes, sir, certainly,” said Micha 
but when he reached the brick house o: 
Washington Square late that night h 
told Bridget, with ominous signs, that 
the master was stronger in his body, but 
not so strong in his mind. 

Perhaps Mrs. McKaig thought th: 
same thing when Crothers finally asked 
her if he could not drive to the statio: 
with Ted every day to meet the train: 
from New York. 

“It has always tired you so to drive, 
even in the big surrey,” Mrs. McKaig 
protested; “‘and you know the buck- 
board is a rickety old thing, and Ted 
is not exactly the person to drive a sick 
man around.” 

“| think I'll go with Ted, however” 
Crothers drew himself up with a certain 
squaring of the shoulders—*T think I'll 
go with Ted W henever he goes to the up- 
bound train. 

There were three trains a day from 
New York, and Crothers bounced over 
the mountain roads in the rickety buck- 
board ten times. But when it was tim: 
for the noon train on the fourth day, 
he had fallen asleep in the hammock 
from sheer exhaustion, and Mrs. Mc- 
Kaig told her son to go on without him. 

He wakened at four, just as Lucinda 
Kennedy came around the corner of the 
upper balcony with the tea-tray in her 
hands. There were shadows in her eyes 
and a pathetic droop to her lips, but she 
laughed lightly at the man’s bewilder- 
ment. 

“Don’t look so frightened,” she 
out to him, quickening her steps. 

“Ts it you? It is you,” Crothers 
muttered. “Oh, I was afraid it was 
another one of those maddening 
dreams!” He took her hands. ‘How 


called 











“ 


could you”—he compelled her to look 
into kis eyes—‘how could you go off 
like that, when you know—when you 
promised to take me to the old quarry?” 
he finished, lamely. 

“We'll go to-morrow,” she laughed, 
“if Mrs. McKaig thinks you strong 
enough for so long a walk.” 

“Walk! walk! My dear young wom- 
an, I’ve walked a thousand miles up 
and down that station platform, waiting 
for your train—’” He broke off sud- 
denly. ‘‘What a beast I am! You're 
tired—unhappy. Is it Nancy?” 

“T was terribly frightened,” the girl 
said, the sudden color flushing her 
cheeks, “but I got her away in time, and 
[ am not troubled now—and we'll try 
the quarry walk to-morrow.” 

When they started to the old quarry 


the next day, just to prove how fit he 


was, Crothers insisted upon taking down 
all the heavy, clumsy bars quite alon« 
and setting them back again, as they 
walked along the uncertain, rocky path, 


where buttercups still struggled into late 


WE'RE AS DIRTY AS GIPSIES,’ SHE LAUGHED 


Hower and scattered about were great, 
loose patches of white violets, fresh, 
constant, and sweet. 

Lucinda Kennedy made a boutonniére 
of the violets and fastened it on Cro- 
thers’s jacket; then she took his hand and 
guided him through the soft shadows 
of the narrow strip of forest, over the 
trail hidden in fern and_partridge-ber- 
ries, until they reached the stile, where 
groups of ghost flowers stood about, lik« 
little, pale sentinels guarding dreamland. 

Beyond was the old quarry, a great 
caldron sunk into the open acres, its 
sides rusty with clay. The place was 
held in the breathless stillness of a for- 
gotten day, while the pines of a new 
generation, low-branched and luxurious, 
spread their roots among the gray rocks 
around which the trailing mosses crept. 

The great, mysterious _ stillness 
dropped its silence between the two, 
who wandered on and on, unheeding the 
distance. It was only when they stopped 
to rest upon a flat rock covered with 
coral-colored lichen that Lucinda Ken- 
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nedy realized that the man beside her had 
grown white and tired. 

“Oh, how cruel of me!” she cried, 
springing to her feet, and then, as great 
drops of rain began to fall in the trail, 
“I quite forgot how far we were going, 
and now—now there is going to be a 
storm, and | cannot get you home!” 
Her face was transhxed with anxiety. 
‘‘We must find the short cut to that 
little pink cottage on the village road.” 
Her voice was trembling. “Oh, do you 
think you can run, just run slowly 
without dying?” Her face was white 
and her eyes were wide with fright. 

‘This 1s going to be a bully sprint,” 
Crothers managed to say—‘‘a bully 
sprint to the pink cottage 

‘Don’t speak,” she begged with tears 
in her voice; “‘just come as fast as you 
can.” 

Even then she knew that it would be 
quite impossible to go half-way to the 
cottage without being drenched, as the 
rain was falling in a steady downpour. 
She drew him under a great, low- 
branched tree by the side of the trail. 

“If | could only thatch a roof, with 
more branches or boards, or some- 
thing—” she murmured. 

“That looks like a roof, just over 
there,” Crothers began, pointing to a 
patch of weather-beaten shingles faintly 
visible above a line of craggy rock that 
jutted slantwise out of the earth and 
held upon its peak a ragged pine. 

Lucinda Kennedy gave a little shrill 
cry of joy. “I’m sure it is; it must be 
the old shanty that belonged to the 
9 pherd over here. I’ve heard about 

but never knew where it was.” She 
mid his hand as though he were a child. 
**We’ll make one wild dash for it!’ she 
cried. 

The door was off the hinges, and had 
been clumsily propped against the case- 
ment. It fell to the floor with a clatter 
as they pushed it over and ran in under 
shelter just as the flood-gates of heaven 
were opened and the rain dashed in 
torrents against the hut. 

“Oh, | was so frightened!’ she ex- 
claimed, leaning limply against the wall. 
There was al little, hysterical catch in 
her voice. “I kept wondering what I 
should do if you fainted from running 
or your heart went queer. But now, 
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here we sit, you and I, on Ararat, w 
the flood subsides, or a rescue part 
arrives, or—”’ 

“TI might telephone for a_ taxi 
Crothers interrupted gaily, as he sho 
the rain from his cap and with it be 
the drops off her blouse, “but I lik 
Ararat and here-we-sit-you-and-I!” 

“But where?” she asked, despairing] 
dodging a spot in the roof where the rai 
beat through. 

“Here!” he shouted, to be heard 
above the storm, as he dragged fron 
the corner of the hut a sawhorse, acros 
which were two boards covered with a 
old sheepskin. 

“And here’s a fireplace and wood,” 
she called back, falling upon her kne« 
to look up the chimney. 

Then Crothers laid pine-cones and 
crooked sticks for a fire, and lighted th: 
pile with a lot of important-looking let 
ters he took from his pocket. 

“ Perfect!’ he shouted; and when the 
flames caught the cones and pine-needles, 
snapping and frisking about with fan- 
tastic, curling capers, he sprang to his 
feet and dragged forward the bench, 
arranging the sheepskin with careful 
detail. 

Lucinda Kennedy was still on he: 
knees, her gaze fastened upon the flames, 
her slim hands folded dreamily, and the 
dim outlines of peace creeping into her 
deep gray eyes. 

“Come,” he said, holding out his 
hands. 

She looked up, with one of her swift, 
birdlike turns of the brown head, then 
sprang to her feet, and her laugh filled 
the fire-lighted hut as she snatched his 
hands and turned them open within her 
own. 

“Look!” she said. 

Their hands were black with piny 
resin, grimy with ashes, and smirched 
with soot. 

“We're as dirty as gipsies,” she 
laughed, “‘and your collar is filthy, and 
there’s a smudge—” 

But Crothers never knew where the 
smudge was. He let fall her hands, and, 


with one glad cry, caught the girl 
his arms. i 
Crothers!” 
her cheeks. 


“My name—’ 


“Lucie! Lucie! Lucie 
He kissed the name into 


’ she tried to articulate, 
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half smotheced against his tweed jacket 
‘‘my name is Kennedy!” 

“But it won’t be long,” he exulted, 
ind then his voice dropped to a tone of 
infinite tenderness, and he kissed her 
lips. “And here where the shanty 
tands we'll build a wide, low-browed 
lace, looking off to the mountains 

“With a stone fireplace,” she inter- 
rupted, her eyes upon the flames, that 

irned lower and lower as the storm 
passed, while they lingered, dreaming. 

“Do you think Mr. McKaig would 
hold this land until we can buy a little 
of it?” she asked, anxiously. 

Crothers started, strangely thrilled. 
He opened his lips as though to speak, 
to explain, but he only drew the girl 
closer within the circle of his arms. 
“T think so,” was all he said. 

“Tt will be too beautiful,” she whis- 
pe red. 

“But now”—he became more explicit 
“vou will have to live in town, go 
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home with me next week. Mrs. Mc- 
Kaig will put on her purple dress and 
stop at the church with us on our way 
to the station.” ] 

“Oh, but I—I have only this sort of 
thing”—she swept her hand over the 
rough skirt—‘‘and my blue serge suit, 
and two frilly blouses, and my sailor 
hat, and my mother’s little string of 
pearls!” 

“But the blue suit and one frilly 
blouse will do,” and I will gather you 
a great bouquet of white violets.” 

“But—Nancy?” 

“T’ll present her to Annette—my sis- 
ter Annette, she—she acts rich, too!” 

“| have four and one-eighth yards of 
Valenciennes — the really - truly,” she 
murmured, drawing his face down to her 
lips, “‘and I can put that on the edge of 
my frilliest frill—” 

It was the bride adorning herself for 
her husband—and Crothers buried his 
face in her cloudy brown hair. 





A Wish 


BY OSCAR 


A. CHILD 


WOULD the sky, so overcast, 
Might brighten ere the day is past 


For me, 


That I might pause in weary round, 
A breathing-space within the sound 


Of sea, 


And that beside my road, so long, 
Would thrill again the gladsome song 


Of lark, 


That I might see one little ray 
Of sunshine ere the passing day 


Falls dark. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 


\ K JE have so often praised Nature 

to the disadvantage of Art, or 

Fact to the confusion of Fiction, 
in this place, that it seems superfluous 
to allege new proofs of the superiority 
of Nature or Fact (or call them by the 
larger name of Life) in all the ways of 
invention. Any story that has been 
lived so transcends every story that has 
been fancied thac but for the difficulty 
of knowing the stories which have been 
lived, no stories that have been fancied 
would be told. Perhaps in time to come 
some courageous witness of human ex- 
perience will have the inspiration of 
telling the story of the common life as 
it is, and revealing the wonders of it, so 
far beyond the wonders of any life in- 
vented by fiction. But Biography will 


not yet awhile go seeking copy in the 
star-dust of our mother-earth; and the 
most we can ask of her is that she will 
show us how some noted life which she 


has chosen because it was concerned 
with great events and’ crowned with 
supreme results is interesting and sur- 
prising past all fabling, because it is full 
of the interest and surpriseof the feelings, 
hopes, joys, ambitions, endeavors, sor- 
rows, and sufferings which life embraces 
in every instance of humanity. The 
more self-effacingly she does this, the 
greater her achievement; the prime 
thing, the great thing, is to let the 
character, the human instance, be clear- 
ly seen through the crystal she holds up 
to nature, without vain refractions or 
prismatic colorings. Biography has not 
yet had her Shakespeare, her Dante, or 
even her Goethe; her supreme and only 
Boswell remains unapproached in the 
region where he dwells aloof from rivalry 
through such self-sacrifice as no other 
has been willing to make; but from 
Plutarch down, Biography has had the 
advantage of every other muse in the 
absolute simplicity of her duty. After 


her choice of a hero, she has no choic« 
but truth to the facts of his life, or an 
choice except between fullness or spare- 
ness in her devotion to them. If sh 
is faithful to these, she will not have 
failed of her duty to her theme; and 
such is the charm of one man’s life to 
all other men, she will not have failed 
of the fascination which every muse likes 
to exercise upon mortals. 

It is very little time since Mr. William 
Roscoe Thayer gave a hostage to criti- 
cism which might well have been held 
against him for much longer time; but 
the Life of John Hay, which now fol- 
lows so soon upon the Life of Cavour, 
is proof that the author’s resources are 
ample for the redemption of that pledge 
of high work well done. One need not 
minify the importance of Cavour, or 
dispute the greatness of the European 
scene, in order to recognize the claim of 
John Hay and the events which he saw, 
and partly was, to remembrance. It was 
statesmanship unequaled in its time to 
make a small, defeated country partaker 
with the two chief powers of the world 
in a war which Cavour knew how to 
turn to her advantage beyond any that 
came to her tolerant, if not patronizing, 
allies, and out of Piedmont to evolve 
Italy. Yet prodigious as the event was 
which fulfilled itself through the politi- 

cal and moral genius of Cavour, another 

event of vaster meaning and magnitude 
was sentient in the heart of the future. 
It was to be ten years more before it 
was accomplished through powers be- 
yond his, and in the life and death of 
Abraham Lincoln a nation was to be 
dedicated to such sense of justice as 
John Hay was able in the fullness of time 
to manifest. 

It seems a long way from Abraham 
Lincoln to John Hay, but whoever will 
follow it through Mr. Roscoe’s pages 
will find a continual purpose runs 
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toward realizing not only the greatness, 
but the goodness, of our country: the 
thing beyond all other things to be 
proud of her for. ‘‘What a business this 
has been in China!” Hay writes to his 
closest friend in 1900, when the Euro- 
pean nations were waiting to make her 
the spoil of their common hate and 
creed. “‘So far we have got on by being 
honest and naif. I do not know where 
we are to come the delayed cropper. 
But it will come. At least we are spared 
the infamy of an alliance with Germany. 
| would rather, I think, be the oa of 
China than the chum of the Kaiser. 
[his is the voice of Hay in the Old- 
World parlance of his literary and diplo- 
matic experience, but it is the heart of 
Lincoln—kind, true, good, Western, un- 
warped from the homely ideals which 
Lincoln seemed to have learned from 
our mother-earth. 

The two men, so differently alike (if 
we may force a meaning out of the 
phrase), were as remote from each 
other as possible in their primal aspira- 
tions. Lincoln’s were always political; 
but in the beginning Hay wished to be 
a poet, or, if not a poet, something as 
literary or more, and he felt a poet’s 
loathing for the rude conditions which 
Lincoln used as the staff of his suc- 
cess. He was of incomparably finer 
and gentler race than the greater man, 
while he was really less tenderly ro- 
mantic and lived less in the ideal. He 
wished to escape from the environment 
where he was born so out of place, 
and he rapturously passed from War- 
saw, Illinois, to Providence, Rhode 
Island, where, in the lettered tradition 
and training of his family, he entered 
Brown University. All that part of his 
life is treated by his biographer with 
admirable intelligence and sense of its 
relative value, and it would be a great 
mistake for the reader to slight the rec- 
ord which the young hero is allowed to 
make, after his academic triumphs and 
his exile from their scene, in his letters 
from Warsaw to the forgotten poetesses 
of the East who had befriended the muse 
returned to languish in the backwoods. 
All that is most interesting, and very 
touching; one is far from laughing at the 
amusing literary pose, the longing for 
the world where Hay knew himself fitted 
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to shine; and when he plucks himself up 
out of his superfine despair, and boldly 
accepts the challenge of life, one thrills 
with a sense of that in him which no fate 
can dismay. He studies law, statute law 
being the only thing in the time and 
place which can enable him truly to in- 
terpret the law of his being; he is pres- 
ently in the State capital, where he 
learns to know Lincoln in the full local 
sense of his greatness; and when Lincoln 
is called to prop the nation dodder- 
ing, as from premature superannua- 
tion, to its fall, and his young German- 
American secretary (the hyphenatj 
then meant the love of liberty) wishes 
Hay to go with him to the capital as 
his assistant, ““‘We can’t take all IIli- 
nois with us down to Washington,’ the 
President-elect says, good - humoredly; 
and then after a pause, as if relenting, he 
adds, ‘Well, let Hay come,’” and so, 
with the simplicity that is so perfectly 
great on the right occasion, the thing was 
done and done for ever. 

It did not remain long for Hay last- 
ingly to associate his name with Lin- 
coln’s. If he had never joined with his 
fellow-secretary, Nicolay, in writing that 
history of their chief, which is the his- 
tory of the war for the Union, Lincoln 
could not be perfectly known apart 
from Hay, or scarcely more than Hay 
apart from him. Hay was not the 
poet he had fondly wished himself; there 
was not the making in him of the poetry 
which he thought he loved more than 
anything in the world, but he was be- 
yond poets and novelists a diviner of 
men, their greatness or meanness, and 
this instinct compelled him to the love 
of Lincoln from the instant of their 
familiar relation in Washington. There 
is not only a filial affection in his devo- 
tion; there is the beauty of such honor, 
such noble fealty as only a magnanimity 
like Hay’s could render to such magna- 
nimity as Lincoln’s. 

Mr. Thayer’s book is interesting from 
beginning to end, but there is no part 
of it more important than this very skil- 
fully handled passage of Hay’s life. 
Without it we should scarcely realize 
how the world failed to spoil the young 
secretary when after Lincoln’s death he 
learned what was best knowing in diplo- 
macy at the courts of Paris and Vienna 
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and Madrid. If he had not been at 
Lincoln’s side during these four years 
and seen with impassioned sympathy his 
sufficing patience and unselfish modesty 
under every form of treachery and mis- 
conception and malice, he would scarcely 
have been able to judge mere princes 
and to realize with how little wisdom 
their world is misgoverned. But that 
certain gaiety of heart which always 
helped him to carry off the melancholy 
at the bottom of his nature as part of 
life’s joke enabled him to see the joke 
of the vanity and folly and cruelty 
that followed Lincoln almost to his 
death, and from his own thoroughly 
contrasting make to bear the sight of 
the tragedy in like spirit with Lincoln’s 
humorous sense of it. In a word, they 
were both Westerners, and though Hay 
was destined to take on the East, to 
take on Europe itself, as Lincoln never 
could if he had survived innumerably 
more martyrdoms than he suffered, yet 
something in their native earth and air, 
which Hay so loathed in his esthetic 
nonage, always kept the almost unim- 
aginably different men akin. 

It was this something which qualified 
Hay in his history of Lincoln approxi- 
mately to convey his own understanding 
of him. It was the West saying to the 
East, to all America, to the whole world, 
that which the West alone could feel 
with original force. Mr: Thayer tells 
the story of that history —a monu- 
mental work which our literature, if any 
literature, has not the like of — enter- 
tainingly and with due recognition of 
Nicolay’s part in it which Hay, with 
whatever masterfulness, was always gen- 
erously eager to make their more private 
public feel. He would not let you sup- 
pose that he had done it all, or entirely 
or mainly governed its effect. Whether 
this was from a certain lovable per- 
verseness which made him exaggerate 
the powers and virtues of his friends, 
we cannot say, but it is certain that 
where he gave his heart he gave it 
wholly. Probably he always knew what 
he was doing, or overdoing, but all the 
same he did it. He had liking for 
coverts in certain matters, as the author- 
ship which preferred anonymity; he not 
only gave himself all Sir Walter’s length 
and breadth of disallowance in regard 


to The Breadwinners, but in regard to 
Democracy, believed to have come from 
the close circle of his intimates at Wash- 
ington, he was insistent in denying that 
a certain one of them had written it, as 
if he felt that the attribution of it to this 
particular friend might be particularly 
injurious to him. 

Mr. Thayer pauses to sketch this 
group of very uncommon people, and to 
make a study of McKinley which will 
leave the reader more kindly and justly 
appreciative of a man whom his trag- 
ical death did not wholly clear from 
misgivings of his forces and qualities 
as a politician, before he takes up Hay’s 
career in his final importance as a diplo- 
mat and his goodness and greatness as a 
statesman. It is to be noted that Hay 
did not estimate McKinley so slightly 
as much of the larger public did, per- 
haps a little because of the* great per- 
sonal kindness always between them. 
He kept his aversions for Cleveland, 
for Harrison in slighter degree, but 
supremely for the German Emperor, 
though hardly less so for McClellan, 
and to the end he does not seem to 
have parted with any of his conclusions 
regarding them. For Louis Napoleon, 
in whom he made his first acquaintance 
with monarchy, he conceived an instant 
disgust which sought expression ever 
afterward in any mention he made of 
him. He had indeed to thank him for 
a just conception of the essential falsity 
of monarchy which might otherwise 
have dazzle d the eyes of youth, for Hay 
was scarcely more than a boy, though 
a rarely experienced boy, when he went 
to Paris in 1865. 

One sees, looking back over his career, 
that there was always the potentiality 
of a final severity in him which with all 
his poetic gentleness and sweetness, his 
humane patience with human nature, 
and his avoidance of all rashness, leaves 
a very distinct impression. He did not 
in the course of events seem to be 
man of prejudices, but he had certain 
prepossessions which in the retrospect 
are very evident, such as his feeling for 
the sacredness of property, which may 
be identified as the animating princinle 
of The Breadwinners, otherwise so recog- 
nizant of the natural solidarity of men 
Whatever he did was the effect appar- 
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of a deeply pondered decision. 

.cted after the same consideration, 

ntly, in saving China from dis- 

erment and in dismembering the 
d States of Colombia, and he could 
have been more indignant with 

tion that he repented setting wide 

Open Door than with the notion 

he felt remorse for abetting the 

sion of Panama from the South 
can image of our own Union. 
is nothing more important in Mr. 
er’s book than the passages dealing 

Hay’s part in that affair, and show- 

hat he acted from the belief that 

ad to do with a corrupt political 
ent upon plunder rather than with 
tion jealous of its sovereign integ- 
fo many the light thrown upon 
fact will come, as we own it came to 
ith relief from the uneasy sense 
our government had played some 
part as England and France might 
played in instantly recognizing the 
pendence of South Carolina when 

seceded in 1861. 

Upon an impulse which one might not 
at once for its conventionality one 
| be apt to say that the literary 

of Hay’s life had not received due 
ideration from this country, which 
been eager to measure generously 
to pay fully its civic debt to 
But this would be a mistake. 
place in our literature has been as 
rly allowed as it was easily won. He 
ed the grotesque witchery of the 
antic West in his Pike County Bal- 
which enjoyed a popularity beyond 
Bret Harte’s lyrical exaggerations 
the early California life; and in his 
serious poetry he had the good for- 
to win for certain pieces the sort of 
‘tion which prompts the reader to 
rk them for remembrance in the 

‘k and to recur to them with lasting 

ction. He suffered much from the 

newhat boisterous acclaim of the 


‘ike County things, and would perhaps 


iT 


been willing to disown them, but 
had a rightful tenderness for what he 


ught his more dignified verse, and 
| 


his unfailing modesty a just estima- 
mn. As to his prose, he never explicitly 
nfessed the authorship of The Bread- 
ners, or his part, if he had any, in 
mocracy. 


There was no such reason 
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or occasion for reluctance concerning 
Castilian Days, and that study of a 
perennially interesting civilization re- 
mains, with whatever touches of youth- 
ful excess in some of its judgments, his 
worthy representative in prose. 

He would probably have claimed no 
greater excellence in it than its severest 
censor would allow, for he was, without 
undue diffidence, absolutely modest con- 
cerning his literary work. He was a 
man who in all respects knew himself 
past the self-knowledge of most men 
whom the world has widely known. He 
was almost lifelong a sick man, and he 
knew the limits of his strength better 
than the science which too optimistically 
ascertained them. He died quite liter- 
ally worn out by generous overwork, by 
magnanimous self-sacrifice. His biogra- 
pher closes the well-told story of his life 
with a passage from his diary written a 
fortnight before his death, which we 
would like to give again because of the 
modern wisdom, the classical beauty, we 
find init: “I say to myself that I should 
not rebel at the thought of my life end- 
ing at this time. I have lived to be old, 
something I never expected in my youth. 
[ have had many blessings, domestic 
happiness being the greatest of all. | 
have lived my life. I have had success 
beyond all the dreams of my boyhood. 
My name is printed in the journals of 
the world without descriptive qualifica- 
tions, which may, I suppose, be called 
fame. By mere length of service I shall 
occupy a modest place in the history of 
my time. If I were to live several years 
more I should probably add nothing to 
my existing reputation; while I could 
not reasonably expect any further en- 
joyment of life, such as falis to the lot 
of old men in sound health.. I know 
death is the common lot, and what is 
universal ought not to be deemed a mis- 
fortune; and yet, instead of confronting 
it with dignity and philosophy, | cling 
instinctively to life and the things of 
life as eagerly as if I had not had my 
chance at happiness and gained nearly 
all the prizes. 

So some great soul of the Hellenized 
Roman world might have spoken, if 
touched by the modern self - judging 
sincerity which that world did not 
know. 











HENRY 


JULES DE GAULTIER, whom 

Benjamin de Casseres calls “the 

Prospero of Philosophy, the first 
thinker to give the Imagination its 
proper rank in the law of evolution,” 
declares that man “is compelled to see 
himself and all things as he and they 
are not.” This is his formulation of the 
law of psychical evolution. 

It is really the most ancient of formu- 
las, and the most persistent, from the 
Hindu idea of universal illusion to Berg- 
son’s idea of intuition, reiterated by the 
seer, prophet, and poet in every age. 
Paul declared that the things that are 
not bring to naught the things that are. 
Plato, Plotinus, Berkeley—all agree with 
the poet Longfellow that “things are 
not what they seem.”’ 

To Faith, Philosophy, and Poetry, 
the things that are not stand for Real- 
ity, and are our only refuge from the 
bewilderment of actualities. To M. de 
Gaultier, while they are the only justi- 
fication of life, the only excuse for op- 
timism, they stand for the bewilder- 
ment, the error, the deception of a world 
whose god is Chance, and a perpetual 
cheat of the human imagination, based 
upon man’s sublime egotism. “‘Every- 
thing we desire or approach is dressed 
in colors other than they really have, 
and we spread over our own natures the 
same thaumaturgy. We glister our- 
selves with the oil of our pride and 
egotism. We have a tattooed image of 
ourselves—a tattooed, grandiose, and 
ideal super-I that we try to materialize, 
to eternize. The Hindus have personi- 
fied this instinct as Maya, the evil genius 
of life. Jules de Gaultier calls it the 
bovaryizing instinct of humanity, or the 
magical and unique power given to the 
human sensibility to create superb fic- 
tional _ escapes from Hell—that is, Re- 
ality.” 

Thus the ideal is divorced from the 
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real, beauty from truth—in marked con- 
tradiction to the poet Keats’s intuitive 
sense of their identity; and both beauty 
and ideality spell futility. Possibly Mr. 
de Casseres may, from his own individ- 
ual view of man and the world, have 
unconsciously overaccentuated some of 
the bolder aspects of de Gaultier’s 
scheme, but a theory, expanding from 
Gustave Flaubert’s splendid _ 
Madame Bovary, into a son ag ag of 
universal fiction, must needs be fan- 
tastic, however reservedly interpreted. 
One is not disposed to take such a 
scheme seriously, preferring to regard 
the startling hypothesis, like the novel it 
links with itself, as an imaginative crea- 
tion intended for general entertainment. 
That is, in the region of philosophic 
speculation, one classes it with the ex- 
travagances of Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche. When such bold imaginings have 
frankly taken the form of fiction, as in 
the cases of Swift and Rabelais, the 
humorous or satirical intention is at 
once recognized, and the grotesquery of 
genius needs no condonation. Of such 
gigantic proportions, indeed, is the re- 

markable work which Mark Twain left 
behind him, and which will in the near 
future be presented to the readers of 
this Magazine. 

As witnesses of a dramatic spectacle, 
tragic or comic, we are willing and even 
expect that the curtain should fall upon 
the climactic situation. But we de- 
mand that it shall rise again, and that 
it shall not finally fall until the tension 
has found its ultimate relaxation. The 
demand upon philosophic speculation, 
which is on its own plane as much a 
reflex of life as the drama is, and just 
as tropical, is equally urgent; that it 
shall disclose not only the errant 
course but the recourse, not only the 
contradiction but its reconcilement, 


though not its conclusion, for philosophy 
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rs from the drama in this—that 


there is no final fall of the curtain; ever 
ing on one view (theoria), it rises on 
ther. 


he fatal defect of M. de Gaultier’s 
ry of Lmagination—so different from 
Coleridge’s, in that it does not distin- 
h between Fancy and Imagination— 
hat he shuts out from his view not 
the real psychical background of 
human life, but the reality beyond, to 
which, indeed, Imagination—one with 
creative Faith and creative Reason—is 
the sole human response. ‘To consider 
ations of the Imagination as bub- 
that are blown only to vanish—how- 
ever beautiful in their fragile iridescence 
that is a too abrupt conclusion, an 
ird foreshortening of eternity. We 
agree with the French philosopher that 
the distinctive function of the human 
imagination is feigning — indeed, not 
many Studys ago, we said so ourselves 
but it is creative feigning and, as we 
intimated, cannot be disassociated 
f the creative Reason. 

(herefore we should also agree with 
him in his exclusion of teleology from 
onception of the universe, if he 

nt only that creative evolution is 
not a contrivance, following a precon- 

| plan. But, in perfect consistence 
his fantastic scheme of things, all 
rpose or meaning is excluded. ‘To 
him, as Mr. de Casseres interprets him, 
: “life is fascinating because it is a gam- 
s game, and each one is his own 
pier. Hope is the masque of Chance, 
| the mystery of death fascinates be- 
cause it is there that we shall ‘take a 
chance,’ hazard other dimensions, other 
issitudes, or perchance become noth- 
ing, which is merely the sleep of the 
great god Chance.” 

[hus we have, as the sole alternative 
to perpetual delusion—for our Pros- 

’s illusion resolves itself into that 
inihilation. Faith, Imagination, and 
’ Reason substitute for the wearisome 
tualities of life a deceptive dream 
m which the sleeper either wakes to 

h delusions or never wakes at all. 
Our only excuse for arresting atten- 
n to such a view of life and the world 
that it so instantly and convincingly 
uminates the vast distance which the 
ind and heart of man have put between 
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themselves and that old speculation 
which was peculiarly the obsession of 
the Hindu imagination, though also the 
burden of Ecclesiastes—a philosophy of 
senile lethargy and futility. Nothing 
could be more remote from the modern 
mood of the Western world. 

Even our nihilism is positive. To 
put a cipher after a numeral merely 
multiplies it tenfold, but the cipher 
standing alone suggests the universe. 
Thus the conception of creation pre- 
sented to the mind of the child—that 
God made everything out of nothing 
is distinctly Occidental, as distinguished 
from the Babylonian legend of cre ation, 
presented in the first chz upter of Genesis, 
which postulated a pre-existent deep, 
though “‘without form and void.” Sci- 
ence has made familiar the idea of de- 
scent and diminution as complementary 
to ascent and growth, of death as next 
to birth, of vastation as pretiminary to 
the origin of new species and even of 
new worlds, so that ruin becomes an 
implication of all evolutionary archi- 
tectonic. The response to a vacuum is 
an ever-pressing plenum. Recent 
study of radioactive emanations shows 
the part which disintegration plays in 
new and surprising integration in the 
constitution of the material world. 

Physiology and psychology illustrate 
this same positive significance of normal 
inanition, exhaustion, decadence, and 
apparent evanishment. ‘The expendi- 
ture of vital force is the condition of its 
renewal and reinforcement; and the 
sequel of toxic weariness is the induce- 
ment of recreative sleep. Loss is a part 
of every gain. Everywhere the falling 
of one wave of life is the rising of an- 
other. So it is the law of life, in its 
natural course, to project its opposite, 
its contradiction, the apparent contra- 
‘diction proving the path of recourse— 
—not, as in Ecclesiastes, to the point 
of departure, but on some other plane, 
as in spiral ascension. Instinct, thus, ~ 
way of so contrary a path as that of 
intellection, finds its recourse, not in 
a return to the immediacy of instinct, 
but in intuition. 

But why multiply these already so 
familiar paradoxes in which life and 
nature abound? Let the one great con- 
tradiction sufice—that of the human 
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actualities which make up the visible 
foreground of our existence to their 
psychical background. Never perhaps 
in human history was this contradiction 
more amazingly bewildering than at the 
present time. 

We are wont to regard such a specta- 
cle as illustrating our human nature, 
“which for ever remains the same,” 
having now so vast a scope, as compared 
with its former provincial limitations, 
for so stupendous an illustration of its 
refractory disposition, only because of 
our much-vaunted material and mechan- 
ical progress, which has given it world- 
wide opportunity for the manifestation 
of its possibilities of violence and injury. 
But, on the contrary, the spectacle is 
revolting to every developed sensibility 
of our common human nature, even that 
of the peoples primarily and unwillingly 
involved. 

Nor can the scene presented be re- 
garded as any part of the procedure of 
social evolution, which has, in broad- 
ening and deepening human sympathy, 
overleaped arbitrary barriers, thus leav- 
ing far behind such artificial and tradi- 


tional conventions as still characterize 
all national governments in their exter- 


nal relations. Even states which, in 
obedience to developed social sentiment, 
have abolished the duello within their 
limits, still make its punctilious code 
the basis of international diplomacy. 
Thus, over against the real intimacy 
established by every creative activity 
of the human soul, and reinforced by the 
reality of an invisible spiritual kingdom, 
stands this almost accidental conflagra- 
tion, futile and meaningless except for 
destruction. 

Yet this immense bewilderment dark- 
ening the heights of so-called culture is 
only the extreme form of the reactionary 


violences of those more readily forgiven, * 


“for they know not what they do,” and 
of the fatuous but more minatory, be- 
cause more consciously wilful, anti- 
social activities prompted by selfish 
greed and ambition. If we add to these 
the trivial banalities of so-called society, 
the surface of social life presents aspects 
of confusion so bewildering that our 
visible foreground seems like a troubled 
dream, and we indeed appear to be 
“moving about in worlds unrealized.” 
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That is just the lack—‘ unrealized”: 
and study as closely as we will, we can 
find no way out of the perplexing laby- 
rinth from any clue offered by the cross- 
currents of phenomenally actual exist. 
ence. We do not—as in that old quest 
of Nirvana—attempt to escape the en- 
tanglement. Only by the full acceptance 
of our limitations can we transcend 
them; only by our eager procession 
along the ways open to us, however 
narrow, are new horizons opened to our 
vision, and larger ways. 

[t is thus that the collective progress 
of mankind is the indispensable, per 
missive condition of social evolution. |r 
is true that by bringing all peoples into 
one neighborhood, the failure of this 
neighborhood to express brotherhood, 
because of rudimentary political obsta- 
cles, is more conspicuous. The greater 
light of reason thrown upon human er- 
rors magnifies them, as to our deeper 
sensibility they are more painful. In 
this way our souls more Base: find us 
and help us creatively to rebuild a bro- 
ken world. 

Science has intensified our sense of 
the objective, sometimes, as in the case 
of Haeckel, to the exclusion of a spiritual 
realm altogether, but in the main tend- 
ing to deepen our sense of reality by 
bringing the physical as well as the 
organic world within the range of imag- 
inative sensibility. It has expunged 
from our philosophy the old dualism 
which separated by an impassable chasm 
matter from spirit. Its marvelous dis- 
closures have left little room for the 
old romances whereby men_ sought 
strangeness as an escape from the usual 
and familiar. Inert matter and the 
commonplaces of life yield our modern 
surprises. Our novelists owe their real- 
ism for the most part to this trend of 
science and, in the best of fiction, to the 
fact that they have, more or less unwit- 
tingly, become psychologists. 

The widespread revival of religious 
feeling at the present time does not arise 
from a desire to seek a refuge from the 
raging storm—rather our goal is right 
there, with all our freshly awakened faith, 
hope, and love. Never has our common 
humanity prayed so confidently for the 
realization of these on earth. Our Christ- 
mas comes in at flood-tide. 
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Night Flower 


BY LEE 


RNEST TIMMINS was almost a 
short man, but he held himself so 
erect when he walked that somehow 
he appeared almost a tall man. 
He carried a walking-stick, sometimes at 
parade position with ends at hip and shoul- 
der, sometimes flourishingly, as a swordsman 
in action. His shoes, when they struck the 
pavement, gave forth a ringing sound, 
though equipped with spurs, but this onthe 
was really caused by iron plates driven into 
the heels to keep them from wearing down 
too quickly. Behind his glasses his eyes 
seemed constantly alert, even penetrating, 
but this, too, was not the case, for he was 
merely very nearsighted. Sometimes 
and he listened hard for this) he 
would hear people remark, “ Military- 
looking,” and then he would ex- 
perience a thrilling glow that would 
warm him for minutes afterward. 

His heels now rang sharply on the 
stone flagging that led to the door- 
way of his modest home in the out- 
skirts of Jersey City, a section of 
reasonable rentals and easy distance 
from New York, where Timmins was 
night-train announcer in a palatial 
railroad station. His daughter 
Mabel, a child of seven, W ho, one 
guessed at once on seeing her with 
her father, looked and talked like her 
mother, was sitting on the front 
steps placidly embroidering a doily. 

“Uncle Phineas is up-stairs, pop.” 

“No! Really? Well!’ He was 
half-way up the three steps of 
streaked marble when he heard his 
small daughter’s horrified voice: 

“Pop! Your feet!” 

Without a word Timmins de- 
scended and applied the bottom of 
his shoes to an iron “scraper” 
alongside the bottom step, while 
Mabel shuddered, “What if ma had 
seen you!” 

Her father repressed an answering 
shudder, said “Tut!” and struck his 
right leg a soldierly rap with his cane. 
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He entered the house at his straightest, laid 
his hat and cane on the hall-rack, cleared his 
throat, and proceeded up the steps to the 
sitting-room, from which his wife’s normal 
speaking voice had reached him the moment 
he opened the front door. 

She was conversing with her bachelor 
brother, who was paying his half-yearly duty 
call. At Timmins’s entrance he rose and 
held out his hand. 

““Ah, Ernest,” he said, pleasantly. 

“Mr. Appleby,” murmured ‘Timmins, 
though his wife’s portly and successful broth- 
er was a few years his junior and fairly radi- 
ated amiability. 


‘pop! YOUR FEET!” 
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“Sit down, Ernest,” commanded his wife. 
“Don’t stand there like a simpleton. What 
must Phineas think of you?” 

Any one hearing, but not seeing, might 
have imagined her admonition addressed to 
a restless little boy. And very well so, for 
Mrs. Timmins’s permanent attitude toward 
her husband was that of a not particularly 
patient mother to her not particularly pre- 
cocious or obedient son. 

Her brother held up a deprecating hand. 

“Really, Lillian 

“Not that chair!” cried Mrs. Timmins. 
“You know one leg of that’s weak.” Mrs. 
Timmins, and consequently her daughter, 
favored italics in speaking of or to the nom- 
inal head of the family. 

Timmins silently abandoned the inter- 
dicted chair for another; Appleby reseated 
himself opposite his sister in the little bay- 
window. There was a strong resemblance 
between them, especially as to portliness. 
A pause ensued, during which Mrs. Timmins, 
according to her not unhygienic habit of 
occupying pauses, took in a long breath 
through her nose and blew it out forcibly 
through her mouth. 

Timmins, from his chair in the middle of 
the room, cast a respectfully admiring glance 
out the bay-window. 

““Weather we been having,” he remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said his wife, reprov- 
ingly. ‘We got to expect good weather this 
time of the year.” 

“But,” put in Appleby, reasonably, “we 
haven’t had a cloudy day in two weeks. It 
has been, you know.” 

“Weather, really,” 
mildly. 

“All right,” his wife assented, with a 
wave of her hands. ‘Why try to make an 
argument out of it, Ernest?” 

Like the too-talkative little boy presum- 
ably addressed, Timmins rolled his eyes from 
his wife to his brother-in-law and smiled 
apologetically. Another pause, which 
Timmins broke with a stifled sneeze 
“God bless me,” he whispered to himself. 

“Ernest,” said Appleby, “would you like 
to work at the factory? In the ofhce, you 
know. Lillian and I have been talking it 
over, and—” 

His sister cut in impatiently. “Of course 
he’ll like to. He'll have to like to. Five 
dollars more a week and day work instead 
of night work—and such night work! Would 
he like to, indeed!” 

“You see, Ernest 
a kindly smile, 


Timmins reafirmed 


,” Appleby pursued with 
“Lillian told me—under 
sressure, of course—that little Mabel has 
can forced to discontinue her piano lessons 
because the—ah—expense, has been a bit— 
ah—inconvenient. Now if you'll accept this 
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position as entry-clerk—we need an ent 
clerk, really—there should be no furt! 
trouble about Mabel’s music lessons; a: 
besides, just think, Ernest, you can sper 
happy evenings with your eesti, wher 
now, sleeping most of the day and worki 
all the night at a—h’m—honorable, of coursc. 
but scarcely—h’m—one might almost ca 
you , 

“A stranger to his own family!”’ finished 
Mrs. ‘Timmins. *That’s what you are, Er 
nest.” 

Ernest had merely been staring at then 
bewilderedly, fearfully. 

“Have you completely lost the power of 
speech?” demanded his wife. She expanded 
her capacious chest and let the air out 
through her mouth with impatient energy 

‘Just desk work, you know, Ernest,” said 
Appleby. “Nice and quiet, no responsibil 
ity.” He added, perplexedly, 
if there’s any reason—” 

“How could there be?” interrupted Mrs 
Timmins loudly, even for her. “‘ And even if 
there was, which is impossible, what differ- 
ence would it make? Don’t he owe me a 
little of his time? Don’t his daughter’s mu- 
sical career depend on it?” 

The child herself entered at this point. 

“Mabel,” cried her mother, “ your father 
is actually hesitating whether or not to ac- 
cept your uncle Phineas’s kind offer to let 
you go on with your music!” 

“Why,” began Timmins, dazedly, “I 

“Don’t begin another argument, Ernest,”’ 
his wife besought. “The child is really tal- 
ented, Phineas. Dear, play something for 
uncle.” 

“Yes,”’ Ernest seconded. He moistened 
his lips and blinked rapidly, as though trying 
to pull himself together. “Play that ‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold’ one. That’s a 
pretty thing.” 

‘Should I, ma?” 
looked at him. 

“No. Your uncle’s probably heard that. 
Play ‘Hearts and Flowers.’” 

Appleby permitted his placid brow a slight 
frown. “I'd like to hear ‘Silver Threads,’” 
he said, decisively, and shot Ernest a glance 
of encouragement. 

“Pretty,” repeated Timmins, with a pain- 
ful contraction of his mouth that tried hard 
to be a smile. He took his handkerchief 
from his pocket, replaced it immediately, 
and started to bite the ends of his fingers. 

“*Silver Threads,’ by all means,” said 
Mrs. Timmins, graciously. “Ernest, don’t 
do that!” 

Mabe! sidled onto the stool of the nicked 
old hired piano and spent an agonizing few 
minutes with the long-suffering ballad. Her 
uncle’s feeling for music was satisfied by 


“Of course, 


His daughter never 
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the whirring and grating of the factory ma- 
hinery, but it sufhced to tell him that his 
tiece displayed a lack of appreciation 
:mounting almost to genius. Appleby was 
ianager of a factory that turned out leather 
belts, and to Appleby all the world was a 
pair ef trousers for whose behavior he was 
directly accountable. But occasionally, as 
though stirred by the unreal incidents of a 
play, he was vaguely worried by the personal 
concerns of others. So now the home affairs 
of Ernest Timmins made him finger thought- 
fully the trim, waxed ends of his mustache. 

He thought, while Mabel pounded, “As it 
is, atleast his mights .. . h’m.. . but five 
dollars more a week ... h’m... .” 

Mabel finished with a cracked chord, and 
slid off the stool. Her uncle rose silently and 
reached for his hat amid clamorous en- 
treaties from Mrs. Timmins and Mabel to 
stay for supper. He patted Ernest on the 
shoulder. ‘Well, then—old man. It’s set- 
tled, is it?” 

Timmins seemed to have some difficulty 
in raising his head to meet Appleby’s eyes. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Mabel’s music, and—and 
the other, of course. . . . Thank you, Mr. 
Appleby. I—lI accept.” 

“Oh, do you?” mimicked his wife. 


“You 


may be in your senses, Ernest, but you don’t 
act it.” 
* A-hmnph,”’ 


coughed Appleby. “Well, 


I’m of. I'll tell them to expect you Monday, 
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then, Ernest. This is what?—Not at all! 
Yes, next Monday—unless you think two 
weeks’ notice—”’ 

“Yes! Yes!” cried Ernest, a sudden wild 
light in his pale-blue eyes. ‘“‘They’d expect 
that, you know. They'd expect 

“Expect your grandmother!” his wife 
broke in. “If they wanted to get rid of you 
do you think they'd be so precious consid- 
erate? Phineas, he'll start next Monday. 
I'll decide that.” 

“Lillian knows best,”’ murmured Ernest, 
dully. 

“Of course I do,” she agreed approvingly. 

**T’ll go down to the door with Phineas. 
You stay here, Ernest.” 

Appleby felt more comfortable when he 
had left his sister’s house behind him, and 
before long the world was once more only a 
pair of trousers. The next day there was 
nothing in his thoughts but belts, and noth- 
ing but belts on Friday. 

Late Saturday night, on his way home 
from a leather men’s banquet in Philadel- 
phia, he found himself walking through 
the great, echoing, almost deserted rail- 
road station. He was thinking with sleepy 
resentment of an absurdly vulgar suspender 
advertisement which, by design or otherwise, 
had appeared side by side with his own lov- 
ingly written commendation of Apollo Belts 
in one of the morning papers, Suddenly 
the whole vast place seemed impregnated 
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“* ERNEST, THAT POSITION IS NO LONGER OPEN. 
IT’S—IT’S BEEN FILLED. YOU STAY HERE” 


with a single human voice, familiar, yet 
swelled grotesquely beyond all semblance to 
reality. 

Appleby, remembering, breathed almost 
with the relief of a man awakening from a 
nightmare. 

“Of course!” he told himself. 
where he’s night announcer. 

His brother-in-law, rigidly erect and now 
decidedly milicary-looking in his correctly 
fitting uniform of blue and brass, his head 
thrown slightly back, his face rapt, as though 
inspired, was standing in the center of the 
mammoth central chamber: 

a . Track 5. All-a-BOARD!” 

The marble walls laid hold of the sounas 
and kept them alive awhile; they rolled 
fraught with majestic import along the great, 
high vault; they charged the air with dying, 
muffled thunder. 

Timmins waited with arms folded across 
his chest till all was still again. Then, his 
arms pressed stiffly to his sides, the plates 
in his heels ringing sharp and emphatic on’ 
the stone floor, he marched gravely to the 
big, white smoking-room. Inside, lost among 
the rich rows of long, brown benches, sat 
perhaps a dozen travelers. Timmins halted 
at the entrance, threw back his head, folded 


**Here’s 
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his arms, half shut his eyes, and again utter 
his resounding proclamation. 

The high, oblong room snatched the wor 
frenziedly and flung them, mangled, fr. 
wall to wall, like tidings of the end of t 
world. Four men picked up valises ar 
walked slowly out into the main chambx 
Timmins stood immovable while they pass: 
him, like men whom his word had sent t 
their final destiny. 

The fascinated Appleby remained stan 
ing by the stairway whose long, white swe: 
leads steeply to the street while the night 
announcer, with clanking heels, strode t! 
long way across to the women’s waiting 
room and again struck his imperious pose. 

Appleby thought: ‘‘There’s not a soul ir 

there, I'll swear. But heavens! what sound 

ing-boards.” Unwonted lines again marred 
that smooth brow. As he stood there by the 
stairway he grazed the points of his mus- 
tache with the tips of thumb and forefinger, 
and now and then coughed softly to himself 

Timmins, always erect, but walking rather 
more freely, like a general for the moment 
at leisure but still every inch a general, went 
over to the news-stand and stood there with 
one arm on the counter. His spectacled eyes, 
like binoculars, languidly swept the vast 
reaches of the station. For ten minutes 
there was deep, impressive silence, and then 
he tautened and made his stiff, heel-plated 
way to the center of the floor again, hardly 
more than a speck in that architectural 
magnificence. 

“Local train to Trenton! 12.14. 
All-a-BOARD!” 

The sound waves glorifying Ernest Tim- 
mins’s voice rose grandly to the geographical 
maps tinted high on the walls like summaries 
of his conquests, and the whole mighty struc- 
ture seemed to quiver with the opening of 
his lips. And at that moment Appleby, 
though not a man of imagination, envied his 
poor relation. With wonder he 
“He agreed to give up this for 

He walked rapidly over to where Timmins 
was waiting with crossed arms and closed 
eyes for the echoes of his voice to die. 

“Ernest!” 

For a second Timmins looked at him 
blankly. Then he started, as out of a dream. 
His arms dropped limply, and his inoffensive 
eyes filled with the shadow of bitter memory. 

‘Ernest, that position is no longer open. 
It’s—it’s been filled. You stay here.” 

Slowly, almost a childlike gladness suffused 
Ernest’s face, a gladness that became clouded 
with something else, something that Ap- 
pleby, in the present beltless state of his 
soul, understood in a flash. 

* And I'll go tell Lillian myself,” he prom- 
ised. 
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Yale Spirit 

GREAT university is not altogether with- 

out honor even from the small boy in her 
own country. A New Haven Sunday-school 
youth who was being taught to repeat some 
verses from the Psalms gave this wholly, 
though unconsciously, original rendering of a 
familiar phrase: ‘Yale, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.” 


An Old Acquaintance 


N impecunious actor was approached by 

a friend, who said: 

“Hello, Jones! I hear your watch has 
been stolen.” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “but the crook that 
got it has already been arrested. Just im- 
agine! the fool took it to the pawn-shop. 
[here it was at once recognized as mine, and 
the thief was locked up.” 


His Number 

EACHER: “I’m surprised at you, Sammy 

Wicks, that you cannot tell me when 
Christopher Columbus discovered America! 
What does the chapter heading of the week’s 
lesson read?” 

Sammy: “‘Columbus—1492.’ 

Teacuer: “Well, isn’t that plain enough? 
Did you never see it before?” 

Sammy: “Yes’m, yes’m; but I always 
thought it was his telephone number.” 
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Piscatorial 


A NEW-ENGLANDER who is a great 
angler and whose fish stories are listened 
to most attentively by his eight-year-old son, 
recently became a father for the fifth time, 
another boy being brought by the stork. 
The eight-year-old was told of the arrival 
of this new brother, and he was very curious 
to see him. The father took the first oppor- 
tunity to gratify the lad’s curiosity. The 
kiddie gazed at the bit of red humanity for 
quite a while, and then, with great gravity, 
he looked into his father’s face and said: 
“Dad, he’d make first-rate bait, wouldn’t 
he?” 


The Gymnastic Clock 


HE little clock is friends with me, 
It talks as plain as plain can be, 
And says, each morning as it rises, 
“Now don’t forget your exercises! 
Both hands above your head, you know, 
Then lower them very slowly, so. 
Ho, don’t get tired and stop, that way! 
I exercise like this, all day!” 
Right in its face, then, I say, “‘ Pooh! 
I wouldn’t boast of it, like you, 
But I can swing my arms round, too!” 
And so the clock just looks at me, 
And I look back, and I and he 
Each single morning, when we rise, 
Just exercise and exercise! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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Not a Native 
NEW YORK man took a run not long 


ago into Connecticut, to a town where he 
had lived as a boy. 

On his native heath he accosted a ven- 
erable old chap of some eighty years, who 
proved to be the very person the Gothamite 
sought to answer certain inquiries concerning 
the place. As the conversation proceeded 
the New-Yorker said: 

“T suppose you have always lived around 
here?” 

“No,” said the old man, “I was born two 
good miles from here.” 


Confusing 


LIZABETH was studying in her history 

about the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
by Balboa. 

“Well,” said she, looking up from her 
history, “what I don’t understand about 
this discovery business is, how Balboa knew 
it was the Pacific Ocean when he had never 
seen it before.” 


The Day After Christmas 
““ Boo-ho! I 
I could have borrowed a sled !’’ 


you'd a 


wisht gave 


me a 
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Always to Blame 


HE Smith family, who resided in an int 

rior city, had one of those maids of t 
invariably heavy hand. Not long ago t 
town experienced a slight shock of earthquak 
Pictures were thrown down, furniture and 
crockery rattled about. During the tumu 
the mistress went to the head of the base- 
ment stairs and called out in a patient, f 
bearing tone: 

“Well, Lizzie, what are you doing now? 


No Time to Waste 


HERE is a little railroad down in south 

Georgia bearing the impressive title of 
“L., K.& W.” Just what the initials orig- 
inally stood for no one recalls, and the road 
is known locally as the “Look, Kuss & Wait” 
and the “Lord Knows When.” 

The train does not carry passengers as 
a rule, being operated by a lumber concern 
for the purpose of bringing logs from the 
woods to the newly built saw-mill. 

One day, however, just 
as the train was leaving 
the woods, the conductor 
noticed an old negro 
mammy trudging along 
the road with a basket of 
clothes balanced on her 
head. The conductor 
politely invited the 
mammy to get aboard 
and ride down with them, 
thus saving a walk of 
several miles. 

The old negress looked 
at him scornfully as she 
replied: ‘Go on, chile. 
Ih ’ain’ got time fool wid 
dat train. lh’s in a 
hurry.” 


Anything for Peace 

_ HAT is the shape 

of the earth?” 
asked the teacher in a 
night-schoo} of Toledo, 
Ohio, of an elderly pupil, 
a man of most amiable 
tendencies. 

“Round,” replied the 
man. 

“How do you know 
it’s round?” persisted the 
teacher. 

* All right,” replied the 
man, “it’s square, then. 
I don’t want to start any 
argument about it!” 
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in Heaven 


BY MARY ISABELLE OSULLIV AN 


OLLY playmate once you were, 
Amber eyes and dark brown fur, 
Flaunting tail and friendly spring, 
Merry, tiny, living thing! 
Two eyes lit with sulphur flames 
Showed your hiding-place in games; 
Like a lion’s in a book 
Sometimes gleamed your kittens look 


Now that you that were so gay 
Are dead, I lonely make a play,— 
Playing that your silky ears 

Hear the music of the spheres, 
Or that destiny at dice 

Has thrown you into paradise, 


And St. Peter with a grin 
Welcomed furry Peterkin. 


Do you pat with puzzled paw 

On the tables of the law, 

Biting at the bell and gem 

As they hang from Aaron’s hem? 
Perhaps you leap the flaming bars 
To play at ball with wandering stars, 
Running back at last to purr 

While the angels pat your fur. 


So I fancy you above, 
Poor dead kitten that I love; 
So from my own thoughts I hide 


How you looked the day you died. 
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How to Find a Sheriff 
A MINISTER who lives in a small town 


is noted for his sententiousness both in 
and out of the pulpit. As he was coming 
down the street one day a man accosted him 
with, “Sir, can you tell me how to find the 
sheriff’s office?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the instant reply. “Every 
time you earn five dollars spend ten.” And 
he walked on, leaving the astonished man 
gazing after him. 


By Way of Celebration 
N old customer of a barber-shop in Cin- 
cinnati was astonished to find one morn- 
ing that, instead of his usual barber, there 
had been assigned to him a mere apprentice, 
the son of the proprietor. 
“What!” exclaimed the old patron, “are 
you going to let this boy shave me?” 
“Oh, come,” said the proprietor. 
the boy have his fun for once. 
day, sir.” 


“Let 
It’s his birth- 
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Children’s Sayings 


WO ladies—each with her child—visit; 
the Chicago Art Museum. As they pass: 
the “ Winged Victory” the little boy e, 
claimed: F 
“Huh! She ’ain’t got no head.” 
“Sh!” the horrified little girl 


= replied. 
*“That’s Art—she don’t need none!” 


The Coroner as a Linguist 

HERE had been a fatal accident at the 

railway crossing in a town in Iowa, and 
the coroner, a pompous old chap, WwW ho mag- 
nified both his office and its incumbent, 
had impaneled a jury for the inquest. 

There was only one witness of the accident, 
an illiterate Slav laborer who could under- 
stand no English. With him the coroner 
began to struggle. 

“Can you speak English?’ he asked. 

The man shook his head. 

“Can you speak German?” 

Again the man shook his head. 

“Can you speak Ital- 


599 


ian? 








The same response. 

“Can you speak Rus- 
sian? Can you speak 
Swedish?” were the next 
questions, to both of which 
the man signified in the 
negative. 

“It’s no use, gentle- 
men,” said the coroner, 
turning to the jury. ‘‘We 
can’t proceed with the 
case. I’ve spoken to this 
man in five different lan- 
guages and can’t make 
him understand me.” 


Suspicion Itself 


A WALL STREET man 

was speaking of the 
cautiousness of a certain 
operator. 

*“No wonder,” he said, 
**that man is so successful. 
He is the most careful, the 
most suspicious fellow I 
ever encountered. He re- 
minds me of an old farmer 
I used to know. It was 
said of this farmer that, 








PROSECUTOR (to talesman): 
punishment ?” 


TaLesMAN: “ Wal, no. 


“ Do you object to capital 


Not if it ain’t too severe.” 


whenever he bought a new 
herd of sheep, he examined 
each sheep closely to make 
sure that it had no cotton 
in it.” 
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